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BH church spires raised to the 
“ glory of Christ! Three 
hundred million human 
creatures baptized into his 
service! And—war to the 
“T trust the Almighty 





te 
death of them all! 
to give the victory to my arms!” “Let 
your hearts beat to God, and your fists 


me 


” 


in the face of the enemy!” “In prayer 
we call God’s blessing on our valiant 
troops!” 

God on the lips of each potentate, and 
under the hundred thousand spires prayer 
that twenty-two million servants of Christ 
may receive from God the blessed strength 
to tear and blow each other to pieces, to 
ravage and burn, to wrench husbands 
from wives, fathers from their children, 
to starve the poor, and everywhere des- 
troy the works of the spirit! Prayer un- 
der the hundred thousand spires for the 
blessed strength of God, to use the noblest, 
most loyal instincts of the human race to 
the ends of carnage! ‘‘God be with us 
to the death and dishonor of our foes” 
(whose God he is no less than ours)! 
The God who gave his only begotten Son 
to bring on earth peace and good will 
toward men! 

No creed—in these days when two and 
two are put together—can stand against 
such reeling subversion of its foundation. 
After this monstrous mockery, beneath 
this grinning skull of irony, how shall 
there remain faith in a religion preached 
and practised to such ends? When this 
war is over and reason resumes its sway 
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our dogmas will be found to have been 
scored through forever. Whatever else 
be the outcome of this business, let us at 
least realize the truth: It is the death of 
mystic Christianity! Let us will that it 
be the birth of an ethic Christianity that 
men really practise ! 


II 


Yes! Mystic Christianity was dying 
before this war began. When it is over it 
will be dead. In France, England, Ger- 
many, in Belgium and the other small 
countries, dead; and only kept wonder- 
ingly alive in Russia and some parts of 
Austria through peasant superstition and 
simplicity. “‘Tell me, brother, what have 
the Japanese done to us that we should 
kill them?” so said the Russian peasant 
in the Japanese war. So they will say in 
this war. And at the end go back and re- 
sume praise of the God who fought for 
holy Russia against the God who fought 
for valiant Austria and the mailed fists of 
Germany. 

This mystic Christianity will not die in 
the open ‘and be buried with pomp and 
ceremony; it will merely be dead—a very 
different thing, like the nerve in a tooth 
that, to the outward eye, is just as it was. 
That which will take its place has already 
been a long time preparing to come for- 
ward. I know not what it will be called, 
or whether it will even receive aname. It 
will be too much in earnest to care for 
such a ceremony. But one thing is cer- 
tain—it will be far more Christian than 
the Christianity which has brought us to 
these present ends. Its creed will be a 
All rights reserved. 
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noiseless and passionate conviction that 
man can be saved, not by a far-away, des- 
potic God who can be enlisted by each 
combatant for the destruction of his foes, 
but by the divine element in man, the 
God within the human soul. That in pro- 
portion as man is high so will the life of 
man be high, safe from shames like this 
and devoid of his old misery. The creed 
will be a fervent, almost secret applica- 
tion of the saying: ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as 
thyself!’ It will be ashamed of appeals 
to God to put right that which man has 
bungled; of supplications to the deity to 
fight against the deity. It will have the 
pride of the artist and the artisan. And 
it will have its own mysticism, its own 
wonder at the mystery of the all-embrac- 
ing Principle which has produced such a 
creature as this man, with such marvellous 
potentiality for the making of fine things, 
and the living of fine lives; such heroism, 
such savagery; such wisdom and such 
black stupidity; such a queer insuperable 
instinct for going on and on and ever on! 


III 


Tue Western world has had its lesson 
now—the lesson indelibly writ in death: 
There is no longer room in civilization for 
despotic governments. In Germany, in 
Austria, in the country where despotism 
most reigns supreme—our ally, Russia— 
they are doomed! 

The Slav is not the enemy of the Teu- 
ton, the Teuton is not the enemy of the 
Frank. That enmity is the fostered thing 
of imperial and bureaucratic dreams. 

What stands out from all this welter? 
The ambitious, unscrupulous diplomacy 
of the despotic powers, ‘n pursuit of so- 
called “national ideals,” a diplomacy be- 
gotten of fusty diplomatic tradition and 
the misconceptions of egomania, removed 
by a ring fence from the people of the na- 
tions for whom they profess to speak. An 
ambitious and unscrupulous diplomacy, 
battening on the knowledge that it can at 
almost any time raise for its fantastic 
ends a whirlwind of feeling out of the love 
men ever have for the land wherein they 
are born. 

It is the divorce of executive power 
from popular sanction that has made pos- 
sible this greatest of all the crimes in his- 
tory. In democratic countries the aggres- 


sive faculty is imperceptibly yet con- 
tinually weakened by the obscure but real 
line between ministers-elect and the peo- 
ple. Only in those countries where the 
administrative force is responsible to none 
save an imperial director is a ruthless and 
unchecked pursuit of so-called national 
dreams, a bullying parade of so-called na- 
tional honor, possible. The German, the 
Austrian, the Russian peoples are as sheep 
led to the slaughter—poor souls hypno- 
tized by demigods looming large through 
mist, lured on by a brazen melody, to the 
making of which they have brought no 
part. 

If only despotisms go down in the 
wreckage of this war! 





IV 


THE superstition that unmilitarized na- 
tions suffer from fatty degeneration of the 
heart has perished in the forty-fourth 
year of its age, at the siege of Liége, blown 
away by the heroism of a little unmilitary 
nation ! 

Democracy and citizen armies! If this 
war brings that in its train its horror will 
not have been all hateful. But so surely 
as despotisms are left standing, will the 
accursed spirit that animates almighty 
bureaucracy rear a swelled head again 
and demand revenge. So surely will this 
war bring another, and yet another! In 
these last twenty years civilization has 
not even marked time; it has gone back- 
ward under the curb and pressure of pro- 
fessional armaments masquerading under 
the words: “Si vis pacem, para bellum.” 
The principle of universal service by men 
not professionally soldiers, the principle 
that no man shall be called under any cir- 
cumstances to fight one step outside his na- 
tive land—these are the only principles 
that will in the future still the gnawings of 
anxiety and gradually guarantee the peace 
of the West. They are principles that 
will never obtain while these despotisms 
last, with their surroundings of military 
bureaucracy, their demigod ambitions, 
their “father of my people’ cant, and 
glib usage of the name of God. No, if 
they are to last we are “doomed to some- 
thing great” every generation—the great- 
ness of the shambles! It is enough to 
make heart stand still and brain reel for- 
ever if one must believe that man is never 
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to find better means of keeping his spirit 
from rust, his body from decay, than these 
sporadic outbursts of bloody “ greatness.” 
“War the only cleanser!’’ Yea—because 
the word patriotism has so limited a mean- 
ing. But—to believe that this must al- 
ways be! When men have ceased to look 
on war as the proper vehicle for self-sacri- 
fice will they not turn to a greatness that 
is not soaked with blood and black with 
the crows of death, to save their souls 
alive? Will there not, can there not, 
arise an emotion as strong as this present 
patriotism—a sentiment as_ passionate 
and sweeping, bearing men on to the use 
of every faculty and the forgetfulness of 
self, for the salvation, instead of the de- 
struction, of their fellow man? Or is this 
a dream, and are we forever doomed, each 
generation, to the greatness of tearing 
each other limb from limb? 


V 


CONTEMPLATION of the theories that 
obtain as to the responsibility for this war 
drives one more and more to a view such 
as Tolstoi took of the nature and course 
of the Napoleonic wars: there was no de- 
liberate direction; it was all pushed on 
automatically by the evil nature of the 
existing system. The whole affair is a 
sort of chemical equation in the usual low 
and bullying terms of despotic diplomacy 
backed by militarism. 

Servian despotism, in the belief that it 
could do so without punishment, because 
the consequences of hindrance would be 
too serious, worked for its so-called na- 
tional aims and affronted the so-called 
national aims of Austria. Austrian des- 
potism, believing that the Servian des- 
potism must obey, because the conse- 
quences of refusal would be too serious, 
said: “Cease from these aims, and apolo- 
gize, or I make war.’’ Servian despotism, 
saying to itself, “How far need I go in 
apology, seeing that the consequences of 
driving me to go the whole way will be too 
serious ?”’ refused just so far as it thought 
it could withimpunity. Austrian despot- 
ism, believing that no one would interfere 
with its action, because the consequences 
of interference would be too serious, de- 
clared war. Russian despotism, believ- 
ing that fear of the consequences of its 
mobilization would be so great that Aus- 
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tria would stop fighting, mobilized. Ger- 
man despotism, saying to itself, “ Russia 
will never stand out against the conse- 
quences of refusal,”’ said: “‘Stop mobiliz- 
ing against my ally or I, too, mobilize.”’ 
Russian despotism, having the alliance 
of France and not believing that Germany 
would go to the extreme of war, went on 
mobilizing. War! 

Observe that this is an unbroken chain 
of actions, all taken with a so-called “full 
sense of consequences,”’ but without in any 
case a real belief that the full consequences 
would follow. Observe that each actor in 
this ghastly comedy traded to the full on 
the others’ fears, and made the mistake of 
not seeing that sooner or later this game 
reaches a point when the actor has to act 
or confess the cowardice with which he 
has been credited. From start to finish a 
game of stupid bluff and cynicism. Such 
is ever the course of despotic diplomacy. 
Who can rationally fix responsibility in 
such a game? It is just a meeting of ill- 
conditioned creatures trying to get the 
utmost out of each other—as ill-condi- 
tioned creatures ever will! Just a scrim- 
mage of the brutal elements in man. And 
for this game Europe pays in rivers of 
blood and in such anguish of souls as 
must never come again! 


VI 


THREE weeks before this war began I 
was in one of those East End London par- 
ishes, whose inhabitants exist from hand 
to mouth on casual employment and 
sweated labor; where the women, poor, 
thin, overworked souls, have neither time 
nor strength nor inclination for cleanliness 
and comeliness in person or in house; 
where the men are undersized and under- 
fed, with faces of those without a future; 
where pale and stunted children playing 
in the gutters have a monopoly of any 
mirthless gayety there is. 

In one household of two rooms they 
were “free of debt, thank Gawd!” having 
just come back from fruit-picking, and 
were preparing to take up family exist- 
ence again on the wife’s making of match- 
boxes at a maximum of six shillings a 
week, the husband not having found a job 
as yet. In another, of one room swarm- 
ing with flies and foul with a sickly, acrid 
odor, a baby was half asleep on the few 
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rags of a bed bereft of bedclothes, its lips 
pressed to something rubbery, and the 
flies about its eyes; dirty bowls of messes 
stood about; an offal heap lay inthe empty 
grate; and at a table in the little window 
a pallid woman of forty with a running 
cold was desperately sewing the soles on 
to tiny babies’ shoes. Beside her was a 
small dirty boy, who had just been lost 
and brought home by a policeman, be- 
cause he knew his name and the name of 
the street he lived in. The woman looked 
up at us wistfully and said: “I thought 
I'd lost ’im, too, I did, like the one that 
fell in the canal.” Though she still had 
seven, though her husband was out of 
work, though she made only five to six 
shillings a week, she could not spare any 
of the children she had borne. 

Prices have gone up. What is happen- 
ing to such as these? You emperors and 
military bureaucracies, trustees of your 
peoples—phrase that would make the 
devil blush !—you who safeguard and pur- 
sue the “national aspirations,” you who 
open the gates of the kennel and let loose 
the mad dogs of war; you who rive hus- 
bands from their wives, sons from their 
mothers’ arms, and send them out by the 
hundred thousand to become lumps of 
bloody clay; you with your “God defend 
the right !”’ and your lust for useless ter- 
ritory, spare one fraction of your time, 
from august diplomacy, to see the peoples 
for “whose good” you launch this glori- 
ous murder; come out of your clouds of 
incense and sniff for one moment that 
sickly, acrid smell in the homes of the 
poor! And then put up prices, if you 
dare; then talk of national aspirations! 

You emperors and militarist bureau- 
cracies! There is only one national as- 
piration worth the name: to have from 
roof to basement a clean, healthy, happy 
national house. ‘War the cleanser! 
Without war no sacrifice, no nobility!” 
I refer you to that mother, slaving, slav- 
ing, without hope and without glory, 
starved and ill, and slaving in a war with 
death that lasts all her life for the chil- 
dren she has borne. 


VII 
Or the true Russian people we English 


might joyfully be brothers. In the true 
Russian people we might have trust. But 





the Russian people is not Russia, unless it 
should become so in this war. There is at 
present an almost absolute divorce be- 
tween the essentially democratic nature 
of the Russian and the despotic methods 
by which Russia is governed. We English 
are fighting for democracy, fighting for 
the decent preservation of treaty rights, 
fighting for ideals, and a humanity that 
can only flourish under democratic rule. 
It is somewhat ironical that we have with 
us a despotism. And there is a profound 
reason why it has been and will be diffi- 
cult for Russia to change its form of 
government. The emotional, uncalcu- 
lating Russian has little sense of money, 
space, or time; he falls an easy prey to 
those sterner, more matter-of-fact, than 
he. Bureaucracy of itself attracts the hard 
and practical elements of a population; 
there are, too, many of Teutonic and 
Scandinavian origin manning Russian of- 
ficialdom. And Russia is so huge; demo- 
cratic rule will find it difficult to be swift 
enough; in decentralization there is dan- 
ger of disruption. Nevertheless, we wel- 
come the help of Russia, for, if France 
and we are beaten, it will be the death of 
democracy in Europe—perhaps in the 
world. The tide of democracy sets from 
the West. It must conquer Germany be- 
fore it reaches Russia. Out of this war 
many things may come. If Fate grant 
that military despotisms fall in any coun- 
try they may well fall in all, and our ally, 
Russia, gain at last a constitution, some 
real measure of democratic freedom, some 
real coherence between the Russian peo- 
ple and Russian policy. 


vul 


WHEN the conscript souls disembodied 
by this war meet in the upper ether how 
will they talk of this last madness? Per- 
haps one in each hundred will be able to 
say from his heart: “I was happy with a 
rifle or sword and some of you to be killed 
in front of me!” The remaining ninety- 
nine will say: “ Brothers, like you I loved 
thesun, and a woman, and the good things 
of life; like you I meant well by others; I 
had no wish to kill any man; no wish to 
die. But I was told that it was neces- 
sary. I was told that unless I killed as 
many of you as I could my country would 
suffer. I know not whether in my heart I 
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believed what I was told, but I did know 
that I should feel disgraced if I did not 
take rifle and sword and try to kill some 
of you; I knew, too, that unless I did 
they would shoot me for a deserter. Sol 
went. Nearly all the time that I was 
marching, or resting dead tired, or lying 
in the trenches, I thought: ‘Shall I ever 
see home again? God let me see home 
again!’ But I knew that my first duty 
was to kill you, so that vow should never 
see home again. I did not want to kill 
you, but I knew I had to. 

“When I was under fire or tired and 
hungry, it is true, I hated you so that I 
had only a savage wish to kill you. But 
when it was over I had an ache in my 
heart. We used to sing while marching, 
make jokes, enjoy the feel of our com- 
rades’ shoulders touching our own, say to 
ourselves: ‘We’re fine fellows, serving our 
country, doing our duty!’ But still the 
ache went on underneath, very deep, as 
if one were asleep and could not come to 
the end of abad dream. We seldom knew 
what our bullets were doing, but some- 
times we came to fighting hand to hand. 
The first time, I remember, we had ad- 
vanced through a wood under shell-fire, 
and were lying down at the edge. I had 
that ache all the time I was coming 
through the wood; it was fine, the larches 
smelled sweet. But when I saw you 
charging down on us with the sun gleam- 
ing on your bayonets it left me; I felt 
weak and queer down the backs of my 
legs, wondering which of you, yelling and 
running toward me, would plunge his 
steel into my stomach. Then my officer 
shouted; I fired, once, twice, three times, 
and began to run forward. If I had not 
I should have turned and fled. I did not 
feel savage, but I knew I must move 
every bit of me as quick as I could, and 
defend myself and stab. Then our sup- 
ports came through the wood, and you 
were beaten. My bayonet was bloody. 
One or more of you I must have killed; I 
had been brave, we had won, I felt ex- 
cited and yet sick. In the evening when I 
lay down my ache was worse than ever. 
All my life I had been taught that to kill 
a fellow man was the worst thing man 
can do; it did not come natural to me to 
kill. Brothers, it was having to risk my 


life so dear to me, in order that I might kill, 
that gave me that ache. 


If I had been 
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risking it trying to save you it would have 
been more natural; I should not have 
ached then.” 


IX 


“THe glories of war!” 

Courage, devotion, endurance, con- 
tempt of death! These are glories that 
the unmartial may not deride. Verily, 
even the humblest of brave soldiers is a 
hero, for all that his heroism coins the 
misery of others; but what does the sol- 
dier know, see, feel, of the real “glories of 
war”? That knowledge is confined to 
readers of newspapers and books! The 
pressman, the romancer, the historian can 
with glowing pen call up in the reader a feel- 
ing that war is glorious; that there is some- 
thing in itself desirable and to be admired 
in that licensed murder, arson, robbery 
that we call war. Glorious war! Every 
penny thrill of each reader of the newspa- 
per, every spasm of each one who sees 
armed men passing or hears the fifes and 
drums, is manufactured out of blood and 
groans, wrung out of the torments of the 
human heart and the torture of human 
flesh. 

When I read in the paper of some glori- 
ous charge and the great slaughter of the 
enemy, I feel a thrill through every fibre. 
It is grand, it is splendid! I take a deep 
breath of joy, almost of rapture. Grand, 
splendid! That there should be lying, 
with their faces haggard to the stars, hun- 
dreds, thousands of men like myself,better 
men than myself! Hundreds, thousands, 
who loved life as much as I, felt pain as 
much as I; whose women loved them as 
much as mineloveme! Grand, splendid ! 
That the blood should be oozing from 
them into grass that once smelled as sweet 
tothem asitdoestome. That their eyes, 
which delighted in sunlight and beauty as 
much as mine, should be glazing fast with 
death; their mouths, that mothers and 
wives and children are aching to kiss 
again, should be twisted into gaps of hor- 
ror. Grand,splendid! That other men, 
no more savage than myself, should have 
strown them there. Grand, splendid! 
That in thousands of far-off houses wom- 
en, children, and old men will soon lie 
quivering with anguished memories of 
those lying there dead. 

I thank you, gentle pressmen, roman- 
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cers, historians—you have given me a 
noble thrill in recounting these glories of 
war ! 


xX 


Tuts is the grand defeat of all of us 
utopians, dreamers, poets, philosophers, 
idealists, humanitarians, lovers of peace 
and the arts; bag and baggage we are 
thrown out of a world that has for a time 
no use for us. To the despot, the bureau- 
crat, the militarist, the man of affairs, we 
have always been hateful. If they had 
the whole of their way, as they have had 
before now in history and—who knows ?— 
may have again, we should be lined up 
against a wall and shot. We are soft, yet 
dangerous, because we venture to hold up 
little flags in the face of the big flag of 
force; venture to distract men’s attention 
from dwelling on the beauty of its size. I 
believe solemnly that we English have had 
to join this bloody carnival of force to 
guard democracy, honor, and the sanctity 
of treaty rights. It is sacred necessity; 
let us keep it sacred, without the loath- 
some reek of a satisfaction that peace, 
humanism, and the arts are down, and the 
country once more showing the stuff of 
which it is made, a tusky lover of a fight, 
as jealous and afraid of a rival as ever. 

The idealist said in his heart: The god 
of force is dead. He has been proven the 
fool that the man of affairs and the mili- 
tarist always said he was. But the fools 
of this world—generally after they are 
gone—have a way of moving men which 
the wise and practical believers in force 
have not. If they had not this power 
man would still be, year in year out, the 
savage that the believers in force have 
for the moment once more made him. 
The battle between the god of love and 
the god of force endures for ever. We 
fools of the former camp, drummed out 
and beaten to our knees, in due time will 
get up again and plant our poor flags a 
little farther on. “All men shall be 
brothers,”’ said the German fool, Schiller; 
so shall all we fools say again when the 
time comes; and again, and again, after 
every beating. 


XI 


CuLturE! You wreckers of Louvain! 
Culture! There are stores of knowledge 
in your Prussian brains, but there is no 





culture in your blood. Culture is not 
scientific learning; culture is not social 
method and iron discipline; culture is not 
even power of producing and appreciat- 
ing works of art—though in these days 
you have not much of that! The As- 
syrians, the Persians, the old Egyptians 
had all these qualities—they, like you, 
had little or no culture. 

Culture is natural gentility—a very dif- 
ferent thing. Culture is a quality of some 
races, inborn or passed into the blood 
by generations of conformity to humane 
ideals. You may persist another thousand 
years, but you will not be cultured at the 
end. There is a harshness in your blood; 
there is an arrogance, a thickness of sen- 
sibility. Try as you may, you will never 
strain it out of your natures. Culture, 
forsooth ! 

The Hindoo is cultured, the Burmese, 
the Jew, the Irish cottager, the Pole, the 
Russian peasant, even the Englishman; 
for deep in them all is a live humanity, a 
far-down kindliness, proof against the 
ranker instincts. You Prussian super- 
men of Nietzsche’s cult have no use for 
this; it is a quality for slaves, you say! 
Culture! If you knew what true cul- 
ture was, you would be the last to claim it. 
No, no! You have great qualities, no 
doubt; but do not claim the apostleship 
of culture, or you will make the nations 
laugh! Culture is spiritual, not material, 
salvation; the spiritual salvation of the 
world will never come from you. Sooner, 
far sooner, will it come from that Russia 
whom you despise and dread. 

Culture! You wreckers of Louvain! 


XII 


Last night, when the half-moon was 
golden and the white stars very high, I 
saw the souls of the killed passing. They 
came riding through the dark, some on 
gray horses, some on black; they came 
marching, white-faced; hundreds, thou- 
sands, tens of thousands. 

The night smelled sweet, the breeze 
rustled, the stream murmured; and past 
me on the air the souls of the killed came 
marching. They seemed of one great 
company, no longer enemies. All had 
the same fixed stare, braving something 
strange, that they were trying terribly to 
push away. All had their eyes narrowed 
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yet fixed-open, in their gray-white, smoke- 
grimed faces. They made no sound as 
they passed. Whence were they coming, 
where going, trailing the ghosts of guns, 
riding the ghosts of horses; into what 
river of oblivion, far from horror, and the 
savagery of man? 


They passed. The golden half-moon 
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sitania, with lights doused 
and air-ports sealed, 





ee slipped out of New York 
YM harbor the crime of the 
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century was only a few days 
And for three days those on board 


old. 
the Lusitania of the march of the great 


events were ignorant. Whether or no be- 
tween England and Germany the struggle 
for the supremacy of the sea had begun 
we could not learn. 

But when, on the third day, we came on 
deck the news was writtenagainstthe sky. 
Swinging from the funnels, sailors were 
painting out the scarlet-and-black col- 
ors of the Cunard line and substituting 
a mouse-like gray. Overnight we had 
passed into the hands of the admiralty, 
and the Lusitania had emerged a cruiser. 
That to possible German war-ships she 
might not disclose her position, she sent 
no wireless messages. But she could re- 
ceive them; and at breakfast in the ship’s 
newspaper appeared those she had over- 
night snatched from the air. Among 
them, without a scarehead, in the most 
modest of type, we read: “ England and 
Germany have declared war.”’ Seldom 
has news so momentous been conveyed so 
simply, or, by the Englishmen on board, 
more calmly accepted. For any exhibi- 
tion they gave of excitement or concern, 
the news the radio brought them might 
have been the result of a by-election. 

Later in the morning they gave us an- 
other exhibition of that repression of feel- 
ing, of that disdain of hysteria, that is a 
national characteristic, and is what Mr. 
Kipling meant when he wrote: “ But oh, 
beware my country, when my country 
grows polite !”’ 
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shone, and the high white stars. The 
fields smelt sweet; the wind gently stirred 
the trees. The moon and stars would be 
shining over the battle-fields, the wind 
rustling the trees there, the earth sleep- 
ing in dark beauty. So would it be all 
over the Western world. The peace of 
God doth indeed pass our understanding ! 
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Word came that in the North Sea the 
English war-ships had destroyed the Ger- 
man fleet. To celebrate this battlewhich, 
were the news authentic, would rank with 
Trafalgar and might mean the end of the 
war, one of the ship’s officers exploded a 
detonating bomb. Nothing elseexploded. 
Whatever feelings of satisfaction our Eng- 
lish cousins experienced they concealed. 

Under like circumstances, on an Amer- 
ican ship, we would have tied down the 
siren, sung the doxology, and broken 
everything on the bar. As it was, the 
Americans instinctively flocked to the 
smoking-room and drank to the British 
navy. While this ceremony was going 
forward, from the promenade deck we 
heard tumultuous shoutsand cheers. We 
believed that, relievedof ourpresence, our 
English friends had given way to rejoi- 
cings. But when we went on deck we 
found them deeply engaged in cricket. 
The cheers we had heard were over the re- 
tirement of a batsman who had just been 
given out, leg before wicket. 

When we reached London we found no 
idle boasting, no vainglorious jingoism. 
The war that Germany had forced upon 
them the English accepted with a grim de- 
termination to see it through and, while 
they were about it, to make it final. They 
were going ahead with no false illusions. 
Fully did every one appreciate the enor- 
mous task, the personal loss that lay be- 
fore him. But each, in his or her way, 
went into the fight determined to do his 
duty. ‘There was no dismay, no hysteria, 
no “mafficking.”’ 

The secrecy maintained by the press 
and the people regarding anything con- 
cerning the war, the knowledge of which 
might embarrass the War Office, was one of 
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the most admirable and remarkable con- 
spiracies of silence that modern times have 
known. Officers of the same regiment 
even with each other would not discuss 
the orders they had received. In no sin- 
gle newspaper, with no matter how lurid a 
past record for sensationalism, was there 
a line to suggest that a British army had 
landed in France and that Great Brit- 
ain was at war. Sooner than embarrass 
those who were conducting the fight, the 
individual English man and woman in 
silence suffered the most cruel anxiety of 
mind. Of that, on my return to London 
from Brussels, I was given an illustration. 
I had written to The Daily Chronicle tell- 
ing where in Belgium I had seen a wrecked 
British air-ship, and beside it the grave of 
the aviator. I gave the information in 
order that the family of the dead officer 
might find the grave and bring the body 
home. The morning the letter was pub- 
lished an elderly gentleman, a retired of- 
ficer of the navy, called at my rooms. 
His son, he said, was an aviator, and for a 
month of him no word had come. His 
mother was distressed. Could I describe 
the air-ship I had seen? 

I was not keen to play the messenger of 
ill tidings, so I tried to gain time. 

“What make of aeroplane does your 
son drive?” I asked. 

As though preparing for a blow, the old 
gentleman drew himself up, and looked 
me steadily in the eyes. 

“A Bleriot monoplane,”’ he said. 

I was as relieved as though his boy were 
one of my own kinsmen. 

“The air-ship I saw,” I told him, “was 
an Avro biplane!” 

Of the two I appeared much the more 
pleased. 

The retired officer bowed. 

“T thank you,” he said. “It will be 
good news for his mother.”’ 

“But why didn’t you go to the War 
Office ?”’ I asked. 

He reproved me firmly. 

“They have asked us not to question 
them,” he said, “and when they are work- 
ing for all I have no right to embarrass 
them with my personal trouble.” 

As the chance of obtaining credentials 
with the British army appeared doubtful, 
I did not remain in London, but at once 
crossed to Belgium. 

Before the Germans came, Brussels was 


an imitation Paris—especially along the 
inner boulevards she was Paris at her 
best. And her great parks, her lakes gay 
with pleasure-boats or choked with lily- 
pads, her haunted forests, where your 
taxicab would startle the wild deer, are 
the most beautiful I have ever seen in any 
city in the world. As, in the days of the 
Second Empire, Louis Napoleon bedecked 
Paris, so Leopold decorated Brussels. In 
her honor and to his own glory he gave her 
new parks, filled in her moats along her 
ancient fortifications, laid out boulevards 
shaded with trees, erected arches, monu- 
ments, museums. That these jewels he 
hung upon her neck were wrung from the 
slaves of the Congo does not make them the 
less beautiful. And before the Germans 
came, the life of the people of Brussels 
was in keeping with the elegance, beauty, 
and joyousness of their surroundings. 

At the Palace Hotel, which is the clear- 
ing-house for the social life of Brussels, we 
found everybody taking his ease at a little 
iron table on the sidewalk. It was night, 
but the city was as light as noonday— 
brilliant, elated, full of movement and 
color. For Liége was still held by the 
Belgians, and they believed that all along 
the line they were holding back the Ger- 
man army. It was no wonder they were 
jubilant. They had a right to be proud. 
They had been making history. In order 
to give them time to mobilize, the Allies 
had asked them for two days to delay the 
German invader. They had held him 
back for fifteen. As David went against 
Goliath, they had repulsed the German. 
And as yet there had been no reprisals, no 
destruction of cities, no murdering of non- 
combatants; war still was something glad 
and glorious. 

The signs of it were the Boy Scouts, 
everywhere helping every one, carrying 
messages, guiding strangers, directing 
traffic; and Red Cross nurses and aviators 
from England, smart Belgian officers ex- 
claiming bitterly over the delay in send- 
ing them forward, and private automo- 
biles upon the enamelled sides of which 
the transport officer with a piece of chalk 
had scratched, ‘For His Majesty,” and 
piled the silk cushions high with ammuni- 
tion. From table to table young girls 
passed jangling tiny tin milk-cans. They 
were supplicants, begging money for the 
wounded. There were so many of them 
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and so often they made their rounds that, 
to protect you from themselves, if you 
subscribed a lump sum, you were exempt 
and were given a badge to prove you were 
immune. 

Except for these signs of the times you 
would not have known Belgium was at 
war. The spirit of the people was un- 
daunted. Into their daily lives the con- 
flict had penetrated only like a burst of 
martial music. Rather than depressing, 
it inspired them. Wherever you ven- 
tured, you found them undismayed. And 
in those weeks during which events moved 
so swiftly that now they seem months in 
the past, we were as free as in our own 
““~home town” to go where we chose. 

For the war correspondent those were 
the happy days! Like every one else, 
from the proudest nobleman to the boy in 
wooden shoes, we were given a Jaisser- 
passer, which gave us permission to go 
anywhere; this with a passport was our 
only credential. Proper credentials to 
accompany the army in the field had been 
formerly refused me by the war officers 
of England, France, and Belgium. So in 
Brussels each morning I chartered an au- 
tomobile and without credentials joined 
the first army that happened to be pass- 
ing. Sometimes you stumbled upon an 
escarmouche, sometimes you fled from one, 
sometimes you drew blank. Over our 
early coffee we would study the morning 
papers and, as in the glad days of racing 
at home, from them try to dope out the 
winners. If we followed La  Derniére 
Heure we would go toNamur; L’ Etoile was 
strong for Tirlemont. Would we lose if 
we plunged on Wavre? Again, the favor- 
ite seemed to be Louvain. Ona straight 
tip from the legation the English corre- 
spondents were going to motor to Diest. 
From a Belgian officer we had been given 
inside information that the fight would be 
pulled off at Gembloux. And, unencum- 
bered by even a sandwich, and too wise to 
carry a field-glass or a camera, each would 
depart upon his separate errand, at night 
returning to a perfectly served dinner 
and a luxurious bed. For the news-gath- 
erers it was a game of chance. The wisest 
veterans would cast their nets south and 
see only harvesters in the fields, the ama- 
teurs would lose their way to the north 
and find themselves facing an army corps 
or running a gauntlet of shell-fire. It was 


like throwing a handful of coins on the 
table hoping that one might rest upon the 
winning number. Over the map of Bel- 
gium we threw ourselves. Some days we 
landed on the right color, on others we 
saw no more than we would see at state 
manceuvres. 

Judging by his questions, the lay 
brother seems to think that the chief 
trouble of the war correspondent is dodg- 
ing bullets. Itisnot. It consists in try- 
ing to bribe a station-master to carry you 
on a troop train, or in finding forage for 
your horse. What wars I have seen have 
taken place in spots isolated and inacces- 
sible, far from the haunts of men. By 
day you followed the fight and tried to 
find the censor, and at night you sat on a 
cracker-box and by the light of a candle 
struggled to keep awake and to write 
deathless prose. In Belgium it was not 
like that. The automobile which Gerald 
Morgan, of the London Daily Telegraph, 
and I shared was of surpassing beauty, 
speed, and comfort. It was as long as a 
Plant freight-car and as yellow; and from 
it flapped in the breeze more English, Bel- 
gian, French, and Russian flags than fly 
from the roof of the New York Hippo- 
drome. Whenever we sighted an army 
we lashed the flags of its country to our 
headlights, and at sixty miles an hour 
bore down upon it. The army always 
first arrested us, and then, on learning our 
nationality, asked if it were true that 
America had joined the Allies. After I 
had punched his ribs a sufficient number 
of times Morgan learned to reply without 
winking that it had. 

In those days the sun shone contin- 
uously; the roads, except where we ran on 
the blocks that made Belgium famous, 
were perfect; and overhead for miles noble 
trees met and embraced. The country 
was smiling and beautiful. In the fields 
the women (for the men were at the front) 
were gathering the crops, the stacks of 
golden grain stretched from village to vil- 
lage. The houses in these were white- 
washed and, the better to advertise choc- 
olates, liqueurs, and automobile tires, were 
painted a cobalt blue; their roofs were of 
red tiles, and they sat in gardens of purple 
cabbages or gaudy hollyhocks. In the 
orchards the pear-trees were bent with 
fruit. We never lacked for food; always, 
when we lost the trail and “checked,” or 
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burst a tire, there was an inn with fruit- 
trees trained to lie flat against the wall, or 
to spread over arbors and trellises. Be- 
neath these, close by the roadside, we sat 
and drank red wine, and devoured ome- 
lets and vast slabs of rye bread. At night 
we raced back to the city, through twelve 
miles of parks, to enamelled bath-tubs, 
shaded electric light, and iced champagne; 
while before our table passed all the night 
life ofagreatcity. And for suffering these 
hardships of war our papers paid us large 
sums. 

On such a night as this, the night of 
August 18, strange folk in wooden shoes 
and carrying bundles, and who looked like 
emigrants from Ellis Island, appeared in 
front of the restaurant. Instantly they 
were swallowed up in a crowd and the 
dinner parties, napkins in hand, flocked 
into the Place Rogier and increased the 
throng around them. 

“The Germans!” those in the heart 
of the crowd called over their shoulders. 
“The Germans are at Louvain!” 

That afternoon I had conscientiously 
cabled my paper that there were no Ger- 
mans anywhere near Louvain. I had been 
west of Louvain, and the particular column 
of the French army to which I had attached 
myself certainly saw no Germans. 

“ They say,’ whispered those nearest the 
fugitives, “the German shells are falling in 
Louvain. Ten houses are on fire!” Ten 
houses! Howmonstrousit sounded! Ten 
houses of innocent country folk destroyed. 
In those days such a catastrophe was un- 
believable. We smiled knowingly. 

“ Refugees always talk like that,’’we said 
wisely. ‘‘The Germans would not bom- 
bard an unfortified town. And, besides, 
there are no Germans south of Liége.”’ 

The morning following in my room I 
heard from the Place Rogier the warnings 
of many motor horns. At great speed in- 
numerable automobiles were approaching, 
all coming from the west through the 
Boulevard du Regent, and without slack- 
ening speed passing northeast toward 
Ghent, Bruges, and the coast. The num- 
ber increased and the warnings became in- 
sistent. At eight o’clock they.had sent 
out a sharp request for right of way; at 
nine in number they had trebled, and the 
note of the sirens was raucous, harsh, and 
peremptory. At ten no longer were 
there disconnected warnings, but from the 
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horns and sirens issued one long, contin- 
uous scream. It was like the steady roar 
of a gale in the rigging, and it spoke in 
abject panic. The voices of the cars rac- 
ing past were like the voices of human be- 
ings driven with fear. From the front of 
the hotel we watched them. There were 
taxicabs, racing-cars, limousines. They 
were crowded with women and children of 
the rich, and of the nobility and gentry 
from the great chateaux far to the west. 
Those who occupied them were white- 
faced with the dust of the road, with 
weariness and fear. In cars magnifi- 
cently upholstered, padded, and cush- 
ioned were piled trunks, handbags, dress- 
ing-cases. ‘The women had dressed at a 
moment’s warning, as though at a cry of 
fire. Many had travelled throughout the 
night, and in their arms the children, 
snatched from the pillows, were sleeping. 

But more appealing were the peasants. 
We walked out along the inner boulevards 
to meet them, and found the side streets 
blocked with their carts. Into these 
they had thrown mattresses, or bundles of 
grain, and heaped upon them were fam- 
ilies of three generations. Old men in 
blue smocks, white-haired and bent, old 
women in caps, the daughters dressed in 
their one best frock and hat, and clasping 
in their hands all that was left to them, all 
that they could stuff into a pillow-case or 
flour-sack. The tears rolled down their 
brown, tanned faces. To the people of 
Brussels who crowded around them they 
spoke in hushed, broken phrases. The 
terror of what they had escaped or of 
what they had seen was upon them. They 
had harnessed the plough-horse to the 
dray or market-wagon and to the in- 
vaders had left everything. What, they 
asked, would befall the live stock they had 
abandoned, the ducks on the pond, the 
cattle in the field? Who would feed them 
and give them water? At the question 
the tears would break out afresh. Heart- 
broken, weary, hungry, they passed in an 
unending caravan. With them, all flee- 
ing from the same foe, all moving in one 
direction, were family carriages, the serv- 
ants on the box in disordered livery, as they 
had served dinner, or coatless, but still in 
the striped waistcoats and silver buttons 
of grooms or footmen, and bicyclers with 
bundles strapped to their shoulders, and 
men and women stumbling on foot, carry- 
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ing their children. Above it all rose the 
breathless scream of the racing cars, as 
they rocked and skidded, with brakes 
grinding and mufflers open; with their 
own terror creating and spreading terror. 

Though eager in sympathy, the people 
of Brussels themselves were undisturbed. 
Many still sat at the little iron tables and 
smiled pityingly upon the strange figures 
of the peasants. They had had their 
trouble for nothing, they said. It was 
a false alarm. There were no Germans 
nearer than Liége. And besides, should 
the Germans come, the civil guard would 
meet them. 

But, better informed than they, that 
morning the American minister, Brand 
Whitlock, and the Marquis Villalobar, the 
Spanish minister, had called upon the 
burgomaster and advised him not to de- 
fend the city. As Whitlock pointed out, 
with the force at his command, which was 
the citizen soldiery, he could delay the en- 
trance of the Germans by only an hour, 
and in that hour many innocent lives 
would be wasted, and monuments of great 
beauty, works of art that belong not 
alone to Brussels but to the world, would 
be destroyed. Burgomaster Max, who is 
a splendid and worthy representative of a 
long line of burgomasters, placing his hand 
upon his heart, said: “ Honor requires it.”’ 

To show that in the protection of the 
Belgian Government he had full confi- 
dence, Mr. Whitlock had not as yet shown 
his colors. But that morning when he 
left the Hétel de Ville he hung the Amer- 
ican flag over his legation, and over that 
of the British. Those of us who had 
elected to remain in Brussels moved our 
belongings to a hotel across the street 
from the legation. Not taking any 
chances, for my own use I reserved a 
green-leather sofa in the legation itself. 

Except that the cafés were empty of 
Belgian officers, and of English correspond- 
ents, whom, had they remained, the Ger- 
mans would have arrested, there was not, 
up to late in the afternoon of the roth 
of August, in the life and conduct of the 
citizens any perceptible change. They 
could not have shown a finer spirit. They 
did not know the city would not be de- 
fended; and yet with before them on the 
morrow the prospect of a battle which 
Burgomaster Max had announced would 
be contested to the very heart of the city, 
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as usual the cafés blazed like open fire- 
places and the people sat at the little iron 
tables. Even when, like great buzzards, 
two German aeroplanes sailed slowly 
across Brussels, casting shadows of events 
to come, the people regarded them only 
with curiosity. The next morning the 
shops were open, the streetswere crowded. 
But overnight the soldier-king had sent 
word that Brussels must not oppose the 
invaders; and at the gendarmerie the civil 
guard, reluctantly and protesting, some 
even in tears, turned in their rifles and 
uniforms. 

The change came at ten in the morning. 
It was as though a wand had waved and 
from a féte day on the Continent we had 
been wafted to Londonon a rainy Sunday. 
The boulevards fell suddenly empty. 
There was not a house that was not closely 
shuttered. Along the route by which we 
now knew the Germans were advancing, 
it was as though the plague stalked. That 
no one should fire from a window, that to 
the conquerors no one should offer insult, 
Burgomaster Max sent out as special con- 
stables men he trusted. Their badge of 
authority was a walking-stick and a piece 
of paper fluttering from a buttonhole. 
These, the police, and the servants and 
caretakers of the houses that lined the 
boulevards alone were visible. At eleven 
o’clock, unobserved but by this official 
audience, down the Boulevard Waterloo 
came the advance-guard of the German 
army. It consisted of three men, a cap- 
tain and two privates on bicycles. Their 
rifles were slung across their shoulders, 
they rode unwarily, with as little concern 
as the members of a touring-club out for a 
holiday. Behind them, so close upon each 
other that to cross from one sidewalk to 
the other was not possible, came the 
Uhlans, infantry, and the guns. For two 
hours I watched them, and then, bored 
with the monotony of it, returned to the 
hotel. After an hour, from beneath my 
window I still could hear them; another 
hour and another went by. They still 
were passing. Boredom gave way to won- 
der. The thing fascinated you, against 
your will, dragged you back to the side- 
walk and held you there open-eyed. No 
longer was it regiments of men marching, 
but something uncanny, inhuman; a force 
of nature like a landslide, a tidal wave, or 
lava sweeping down a mountain. It was 
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not of this earth, but mysterious, ghost- 
like. The uniform aided this impression. 
In it each man moved under a cloak of 
invisibility. To describe its gray-green 
color is impossible, because it has no color, 
and yet it absorbs all colors, and reflects 
no light. We saw it first in the warm 
summer sunshine, later under the glare of 
electric lamps, hours later in the gray of 
the morning. At all times the men 
clothed in it were indistinguishable. They 
blended with the gray stones of the street, 
with the green of the trees; they shifted 
and merged like drifting fog. Even as 
you pointed they dissolved into thin air. 
It was like a conjuring trick. It is a fact 
that often you would see advancing to- 
ward you a troop of horses and you could 
not see the men who rode them. 

All through the night, like the tumult 
of a river when it races between the cliffs 
of a canyon, in my sleep I could hear the 
steady roar of the passing army. And 
when early in the morning I went to the 
window the chain of steel was still un- 
broken. Asa correspondent I haveseen all 
the great armies and the military proces- 
sions at the coronations, in Russia, Eng- 
land, and Spain, and our own inaugural 
parades down Pennsylvania Avenue, but 
those armies and processions were made 
up of men. This was a machine, endless, 
tireless, with the delicate organization of a 
watch and the brute power of a steam- 
roller. And for three days and three 
nights through Brussels it roared and rum- 
bled, a cataract of molten lead. The in- 
fantry marched singing, with their iron- 
shod boots beating out the time. In each 
regiment there were two thousand men 
and at the same instant, in perfect unison, 
two thousand iron brogans struck the 
granite street. It was like the blows from 
giant pile-drivers. The Uhlans followed, 
the hoofs of their magnificent horses ring- 
ing like thousands of steel hammers 
breaking stones in a road; and after them 
the giant siege-guns rumbling, growling, 
the mitrailleuse with drag-chains clank- 
ing, the field-pieces with creaking axles, 
complaining brakes, the grinding of the 
steel-rimmed wheels against the stones 
echoing and re-echoing from the house- 
front. When at night for an instant the 
machine halted, the silence awoke you, as 
at sea you wake when the screw stops. 
For three days and three nights the col- 
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umn of gray, with fifty thousand bay- 
onets and fifty thousand lances, with gray 
transport wagons, gray ammunition-carts, 
gray ambulances, gray cannon, like a 
river of steel cut Brussels in two. 

For three weeks the men had been on 
the march and there was not a single 
straggler, not a strap out of place, not a 
pennant missing. Along the route, with- 
out for a minute halting the machine, the 
post-office carts fell out of the column, and 
as the men marched mounted postmen 
collected postcards and delivered letters. 
Also, as they marched, the cooks pre- 
pared soup, coffee, and tea, walking be- 
side their stoves on wheels, tending the 
fires, distributing the smoking food. No 
officer followed a wrong turning, no of- 
ficer asked his way. He followed the map 
strapped to his side and on which for his 
guidance in red ink his route was marked. 
At night he read this map, by the light of 
an electric torch buckled to his chest. For 
the gray automobiles and the gray motor- 
cycles one side of the street always was 
kept clear; and so compact was the col- 
umn, so rigid the vigilance of the file- 
closers, that at the rate of forty miles an 
hour a car could race the length of the col- 
umn and need not for a single horse or 
man once swerve from its course. 

To perfect this monstrous engine, with 
its pontoon bridges, its wireless, its hos- 
pitals, its aeroplanes that in rigid align- 
ment sailed before it, its field telephones 
that as it advanced strung wires over 
which for miles the vanguard talked to 
the rear, all modern inventions had been 
prostituted. To feed it, millions of men 
had been called from homes, offices, and 
workshops; to guide it, for years the 
minds of the highborn, with whom it is a 
religion and a disease, had been solely 
concerned. 

It is, perhaps, the most efficient organ- 
ization of modern times; and its purpose 
only is death. Those who cast it loose 
upon Europe are military-mad. Andthey 
are only a very small part of the German 
people. But to preserve their class they 
have in their own image created this terri- 
ble engine of destruction. For the present 
it is their servant. But ‘ Though the mills 
of God grind slowly, yet they grind ex- 
ceeding small.” And like Frankenstein’s 
monster, this monster, to which they gave 
life, may turn on them and rend them. 
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Michigan Stadium on Ferry Field 


The entire structure as planned will seat 55,000 spectators. 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


By Lawrence Perry 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ARCHITECTS’ 


of the current Eastern foot- 
ball season will be played 
within the walls of vast am- 
phitheatres, erected within 
the past twelve months, at 
Princeton and at New Haven—the most 
recent outgrowth of the modern tendency 
to establish intercollegiate contests in an 
environment permanentincharacter, great 
in capacity, and beautiful in outline. Sta- 
dia now exist at Harvard, Syracuse, Yale, 
Princeton, the College of the City of New 
York, andat Tacoma; are in course of con- 
struction, or are projected, at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Columbia, Cornell, and 
the University of Washington at Seattle. 
The trendis general and, with all the under- 
lying elements involved, sets forth a con- 
dition at once interesting and complex. 
The university stadium has many mean- 
ings to many sorts of university men 
The athlete, whose interest lies wholly in 
the playing of the game under favorable 
conditions and in a spectacular environ- 
ment, has his own idea of it, just as the 
athletic manager, with interests largely 
financial, has his view-point; while the 
faculty member, with classical tendencies, 
the hard-headed alumnus who has succeed- 
ed in business, and the loyal if sedately 
minded graduate, trustee, or other (uneasy 
at the thought of giving outdoor sports 
VoL. LVI.—60 
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prominence as spectacles out of proportion 
to their vital importance) apply to it their 
respective trends of thought and ideals. 
Emerging clear, however, above the 
mass of conflicting theories, one fact’ is 
dominant: these immense amphitheatres 
stand as monuments to the importance 
of organized athletics, and a recognition 
of this by the college authorities. By the 
comparatively few this unquestionably 
is deprecated, but, on the other hand, the 
opinion of a heavy majority, who believe 
in athletic sports and in intercollegiate con- 
tests, holds that the only way of control- 
ling them is by placing them on a recog- 
nized and permanent basis. The steady 
improvement of all intercollegiate sports 
as they have been brought more directly 
and rigidly under faculty and graduate con- 
trol and supervision, is convincing evi- 
dence of the strength of this contention. 
To those who have been made uneasy 
at the thought of thus placing emphasis 
upon sports as related to university life, 
what is there to say except that these 
great structures, while they typify a con- 
dition, did not create that condition, but 
rather are the logical and inevitable prod- 
ucts of it? Itis not as though intercolle- 
giate sports had grown at a rate dispro- 
portionate with the growth in size and 
importance of the colleges themselves. 
The ratio, I think most will agree, has 
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been equably maintained. And certainly 
these stadia may be regarded as nothing 
more than the grasping of one of two al- 
ternatives: the abolition of major inter- 
collegiate contests, or the handling of them 
in an adequate and broad-minded way. 
In setting forth facts bearing upon the 
building of the stadium at Cambridge, 
Professor I. N. Hollis recognized the ob- 
jections to the project as springing from the 
development of the annual football game 
with Yale as a great “public spectacle.” 

“Many, however, have lost sight of the 
fact,” he wrote, “that rowing is more open 
to the public than football. It demands 
much more time in preparation and the 
races have to be rowed in localities where 
every one can see them. The football 
games are attended so largely by the col- 
leges whose teams are on the field that the 
general public forms only a small per- 
centage of the spectators. ... It is more 
in the nature of a contest intended to 
bring together, once a year, the friends of 
the universities whose elevens are on the 
field. There is much to be said on this 
general question, but the Harvard Athlet- 
ic Association was in the face of a question 
which had to be decided—What was to be 
done about the old bleachers? The deci- 
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sion to replace them by something fireproof, 
safe, and sightly seems entirely justified.” 

As a general thing, this is how stadia 
come into being—through virtual neces- 
sity. Where the demand is not imperative 
they are not built. The University of 
Michigan, for example, has planned for an 
amphitheatre of fifty-five thousand capac- 
ity, but at present is building only a seg- 
ment of that structure on Ferry Field; the 
rearing of remaining sections is to be 
reserved for future conditions in years to 
come. Cornell is carrying out ambitious 
plans for her athletic plant on the new 
Alumni Field, but comprehensive and 
costly as these plans are, only a small 
stadium for the baseball field is contem- 
plated, chiefly, it may be supposed, be- 
cause Ithaca’s isolated position does not 
promise sufficient income in the way of 
gate receipts to make a great structure a 
businesslike undertaking, nor a necessary 
adjunct to Cornell athletics. Chicago 
University is content, for the present at 
least, with an immense steel-and-concrete 
grand stand, capable of holding sixteen 
thousand persons, and as at Michigan a 
stadium will come, when it does come, not 
because of a desire to unduly exalt athlet- 
ics, but simply to meet a vital need; and 




















kick-off 


at Harvard Stadium, Cambridge, Mass. 


the realization of Columbia’s proposed 
stadium, to be placed upon a large area to 
be obtained by filling in the Hudson River 
west of the railroad tracks at 114th Street, 
lies well in the future. 

The fact is that the launching of a sta- 
dium is no trifling matter, even where, as 
in the case at Harvard, Princeton, and 
Yale, its immense earning capacity is as- 
sured from the very outset. Princeton 
was happy in having a donor, Mr. Edgar 
Palmer, as was Syracuse, Mr. John D. 
Archbold, and the College of the City of 
New York, Mr. Adolph Lewisohn. Yale 
financed her Bowl through alumni dona- 
tions, Cornell has depended upon contri- 
butions, while the Harvard Athletic Asso- 
ciation had one hundred thousand dollars 
in hand when the stadium at Cambridge 
was put forward. Theclass of ’79—a most 
generous body at Harvard—gave one 
hundred thousand dollars, and the ad- 
ditional sixty thousand required to com- 
plete the structure was obtained by a 
guarantee loan, which is being paid by the 
Athletic Association from year to year. 
Recapitulation shows that in all nearly 
two million dollars, or, to be precise, 
$1,895,000, were involved in the cost of 
the six amphitheatres now standing in 





this country. This most certainly is an 
enormous sum, one that has not been 
ignored by those who deprecate the con- 
ditions which brought them into being, 
but not even the bitterest opponent will 
attempt to gainsay the economic sound- 
ness of the outlay. In other words, where 
conditions warrant, stadia are “ gilt-edged 
business propositions’’; they yield a high 
interest and will endure and continue to 
hold their enthusiastic multitudes long 
after they have paid for themselves two 
and three fold. From another point of 
view, a professor in one of our large uni- 
versities who leads his classes, year by 
year, in pursuit of the humanities finds, 
in these stadia, an unconscious perhaps, 
but none the less definite, manifestation 
of the influences of the classical ideal and 
hence warranting, even from an academic 
view-point, all they cost. 

“They reproduce,” he said, one fine sum- 
mer afternoon, as he stood listening to 
the roar of steam-shovels and casting his 
eye upward at the towering framework of 
the adolescent stadium of his own univer- 
sity, “the antique outline, carried out on 
the scale of Roman and Grecian immen- 
sity. Their mere presence, artistically and 
academically, is a cause for mental uplift. 
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I defy any one to deny the subtle influences 
upon the receptive undergraduate mind 
of the Harvard Stadium, for example, 
arising in its solemn, lonely beauty on the 
meadows on the banks of the Charles.” 

Continuing, he saw fertile opportunity 
for the development of ancient ideas of 


where. The stadium at Tacoma, over- 
looking Puget Sound, constructed at the 
instance of high-school students, by popu- 
lar subscription, is annually the scene of 
pageants, popular assemblies, and mili- 
tary manceuvres, in addition to the sports 
of the school, and the City College Sta- 
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A section of the 


Harvard Stadium. 


Note the arrangement of the exits and the marked semicircular form at the end. Maximum seating-capacity, about 40, 


pageantry and the drama, and he fore- 
saw the time when the lack of intramu- 
ral spaces for commencement and other 
university functions would bring stadia 
into use for these gatherings. Nor per- 
haps was his enthusiasm altogether with- 
out substantial basis. Percy MacKaye’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” with Maude Adams as 
protagonist, was given with splendid ef- 
fect in the stadium at Harvard a few 
years ago, a significant precursor of simi- 
lar events in years to come, and with 
increasing frequency at Harvard and else- 


dium in New York will be applied to a 
variety of interests apart from athletics. 

The Palmer Memorial Stadium at 
Princeton is to be regarded as figuring 
solidly in the economic affairs of the uni- 
versity. In recent years the Athletic As- 
sociation had been put to an expense of 
about ten thousand dollars each fall to 
build and remove from University Field 
temporary stands, necessary for adequate 
seating-capacity for the big football 
games. This grievous waste will now be 
saved, and turned over to the university 
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as a part of the educational fund. This is 
to say, Princeton finds, in her new amphi- 
theatre, not only a permanent seat of 
intercollegiate sport, but a revenue-pro- 
ducing plant, yielding annually a hand- 
some sum for the essential work of the 
university. Through the increased seat- 
ing-capacity and consequent larger in- 
come the Athletic Association is able to 
pay this sum to the university and at the 
same time to enjoy more lucrative return 
than under the old system. 

It should be borne clearly in mind that 
the Princeton Stadium is a direct gift to 
the university for the use of the Athletic 
Association. In this respect it does not 
differ materially as a revenue-producing 
gift from a dormitory. The arrangement 
for carrying out this idea takes the form 
of a refund plan under which the Athletic 
Association assumes liability for practi- 
cally all the cost of construction. This 
amount the Athletic Association will ulti- 
mately pay to the funds of the university. 
Mr. Palmer’s gift, therefore, is of dual 
nature—a stadium for the Athletic As- 
sociation and eventually a_ three-hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar endowment for the 
university. Pending the completion of 
payment of this sum the association will 
pay a fixed amount yearly to the uni- 
versity in lieu of interest. The virtues 
of this novel development of the stadium 
idea can readily be appreciated. 

It does not appear that the classical 
form which the modern structures have 
taken was the result of scholastic fervor 
on the part of their projectors. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the design of the Harvard 
Stadium—the first of our university am- 
phitheatres—was originally worked out 
with reference to engineering details, 
which later were submitted to Mr. C. F. 
McKim for criticism and modification. 
George B. de Gersdorff made drawings re- 
lating to the general appearance of the 
structure under direction of Mr. McKim, 
which served, as Professor Hollis of Har- 
vard rather naively put it, to convert the 
design from one whose engineering fea- 
tures were ample to guarantee strength 
into one pleasing to the eye. Thus it 
stands to-day, a sort of combination of 
Greek stadium and Roman circus in its 
external form, but above all a mighty 
good place in which to see a football game. 
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And similarly the Yale Bowl is in large 
detail the practical and unemotional con- 
ception of engineers who selected the col- 
osseum type of structure because it ap- 
pealed to them as best serving the interests 
of the principles they had chiefly in mind 


Greece in 1869-70, is a fine example— 
were semicircular at one end and open 
at the other— U-shaped—as are those at 
Harvard, Princeton, Tacoma, etc., while 
Yale, Syracuse, the College of the City of 
New York, have followed the perfect ellip- 





Model of the Yale Bowl. 


—utility, economy, capacity. With these 
established, the plans were turned over to 
Mr. Donn Barber, consulting architect, 
for suggestions and drawings as to the 
artistic treatment of doorways, cornices, 
arches, vaults, and the like. Princeton’s 
Stadium involves a classic, not to say his- 
toric, solecism, inasmuch as its outlines are 
as purely Gothic as thearchitect, Mr.H. J. 
Hardenbergh, could devise, in order that 
the amphitheatre may conform to the 
prevailing collegiate Gothic of Princeton’s 
architecture. 

The net inference to be drawn from all 
this is that many considerations—utility 
being the chief of these—stood upon some- 
thing more than equal ground with esthet- 
ic elements. 

The word “stadium,” by the way, is the 
Latin form of a Greek name for a measure 
of distance—a stade, 606 feet, or approxi- 
mately an eighth of a Roman mile. As 
this was the usual distance for foot-races 
at Olympia, the name came to be given to 
the structure wherein the foot-races and 
other athletic contests were held. All the 
ancient Greek stadia—of which the sta- 
dium at Athens, built by Lycurgus 350 
B. C., and restored by King George of 








tical design, characteristic of the Roman 
Colosseum and the amphitheatre at Pom- 
peii. 

In all that has been done in the building 
of stadia in this country, reinforced con- 
crete has been an important element of 
construction. Without it all our univer- 
sity fields to-day would still be decorated 
with unsightly and unsafe wooden stands. 
As a building-material concrete was ex- 
tensively employed in ancient Rome; the 
great vaults and arches, so characteristic 
of Roman architecture, made this sub- 
stance a particularly convenient medium 
and no stronger testimony of its strength 
and, durability is required than the dome 
of the Pantheon, cast in a solid mass of 
concrete in 27 B.C. In Egypt explorers 
have discovered concrete work which 
bears evidence of having been strength- 
ened by twisted strips of rush, the nearest 
approach to reinforcing which any early 
builders attained. Buildings constructed 
solidly or partially of concrete, such, for 
example, as the stadia at Princeton and 
elsewhere, could not have been erected in 
the remote or near past because the mate- 
rial of itself has practically no tensile 
strength; this strength is supplied by iron 
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or steel reinforcement, a principle dis- 
covered by Monier in 1867 and patented 
by Francois Coignet, a Parisian, in 1869. 
It is only, however, within the last twenty 
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with twisted steel rods embedded in them, 
while all inclined trusses—forming the im- 
mediate support of the seats—should be 
of steel. The stadium is accordingly a 


———— ——— —, 





From a photograph taken in August, 1914. 


The Palmer Memorial Stadium, Princeton, N. J. 


Seating-capacity, 41,000. 


years that modern methods of reinforced- 
concrete construction, through which al- 
most anything in the way of building is 
feasible, have been generally applied. 
Through its use the way has been paved 
for the reproduction of classical outline. 

The Princeton Stadium represents the 
most advanced application of this process. 
Unlike the stadia that have preceded it, 
its integrity as a concrete unit is complete. 
It was formed in its entirety through pour- 
ing concrete into a wooden mould and pre- 
sents neither joint nor crevice. The vast 
area of seats is self-supported—a view, 
standing within the walls, underneath the 
structure affords the same impression of 
an unbroken mass of concrete that the 
exterior gives. Therearenosteel columns, 
and the girders, appearing at regular inter- 
vals, are of the same material as the rest of 
the stadium, and were moulded with it. 

When the amphitheatre at Harvard— 
the pioneer of university stadia—was pro- 
jected in 1903, it is doubtful if builders 
were possessed at that time of sufficient 
knowledge of the structural capabilities of 
reinforced concrete to attempt the scheme 
of building carried out at Princeton. The 
splendid condition of the concrete fence on 
Soldiers’ Field, constructed in the nineties, 
encouraged the Harvard engineers in their 
decision to select that material as the best 
for the stadium. It was determined to 
have all supporting parts, such as walls, 
columns, floors, and arches, of concrete 








steel-reinforced concrete-and-steel stand 
and differs from the Princeton structure 
in this respect: the masonry material was 
not poured, asat Princeton. The concrete 
units were slabs—of which there were some 
forty-eight hundred, of ninety-five differ- 
ent patterns—and were cast upon the 
ground in forms and then placed on the 
steel trusses. The work was begun early 
in July, 1903, and the Yale game, Novem- 
ber 21, was played there. 

There has been a great deal of misun- 
derstanding as to the seating-capacity of 
the Harvard Stadium. Really, the con- 
crete seats will accommodate at the out- 
side about 23,500 spectators, but the ad- 
dition of temporary wooden seats on the 
top promenade and in front of the lower 
parapet wall makes it possible to seat 
35,000 people within the walls of the build- 
ing. With the temporary wooden struc- 
ture erected at the open end upon the 
occasion of Yale games, there are seats for 
some 40,000 lookers-on. The Princeton 
Stadium will hold 41,000 without extra 
accommodations, and the Yale Bowl has 
provisions for a host of 60,000. 

The impelling forces which brought 
about the decision of the Harvard authori- 
ties to erect their great permanent athletic 
plant were in part the unsightliness of 
the wooden stands, but chiefly the yearly 
problem of safety. The inflammable na- 
ture of the seats coupled with the increas- 
ing thousands who annually came to the 
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games made the danger of fire a very seri- 
ous consideration, to which point was 
given by a half-dozen incipient conflagra- 
tions occurring in the course of big games, 
which but for the activities of firemen 
might have developed into serious catas- 
trophes. Many will recall, not without 


Section of 





seated at too great a distance from the 
gridiron andtrack. Yale,indeed, faces the 
situation of being able to hold only one 
sport, football, within the ellipse, which is 
not of sufficient length to provide for the 
two-hundred-and-twenty-yard straighta- 
way, so essential to track sports. The 





the Princeton Stadium, showing the process of “pouring’’ concrete into the wooden moulds. 


The material is hoisted to the top of the tower in the centre and there flows down movable runways into the forms, 


some reminiscent shivers, that column of 
smoke which arose, a few years ago, from 
the centre of one of those crowded fire- 
traps at Yale Field. The blaze was extin- 
guished, but thoughts of what might have 
happened were not the least of the influ- 
ences which impelled Yale to install her 
big athletic spectacles in a safer setting. 
The one drawback to stadia or colos- 
seums lies in the impracticability of so 
arranging them as to include facilities for 
every form of major sport; baseball, for 
example, through lack of room, cannot 
be played in the arena at Harvard, Yale, 
or Princeton. The difficulty was solved at 
Tacoma by causing the walls of the struc- 
ture to flare outward, but these lines could 
have been carried out in the stadia at 
Harvard or Princeton only at the price of 
having a great majority of the spectators 


fact of a great structure built at a cost of 
some five hundred thousand dollars and 
adapted only to football does not meet with 
the unanimous approval of Yale men, and 
what may be termeda controversy between 
Yale’s track interests and the Committee 
of Twenty-one remains to be adjusted. 
The most practical solution yet devised 
involves a tunnel or a cut through one end 
of the structure, and to meet a possible 
decision to have this done a small section 
of one end of the ellipse has been fitted 
with wooden seats, easily removed. Syra- 
cuse has an arched arrangement, to which 
track men of other colleges have found no 
objection; while Harvard and Princeton 
covered the detail by extending the track 
out the open end of their stadia. As toa 
tunnel in the “‘ Bowl,” athletes at Yale 
have brought forward the contention that 
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air conditions would militate against the 
true running of the furlong event. 

The menace from fire at Yale Field was 
one of the factors in the decision to build a 
great and enduring structure, but the need 
for increased athletic facilities also played 
an exceedingly pow- 


ger to the enormous body of people who 
from year to year attend the intercolle- 
giate contests at New Haven.”’ 

The committee stated further that in 
their opinion the university itself should 
not be put to any expense in the acquisi- 

‘ion of the land and 





erfulpart. Thecor- 
poration of the uni- 
versity recognized 
this need, and re- 
quested the Alumni 
Advisory Board to 
consider and formu- 
late a conclusion as 
to the best way of 
meeting conditions 
present and future. 
The committee was 
appointed to study 
the subject, and it 
met first in April, 
1911, making a re- 
port which, in its 
references to the 
present Bowl, reads 
as follows: 

“We believe that 
there is a wide- 
spread and well-nigh 
universal feeling on 
the part of the grad- 
uatesin favor of the 





the putting up of 
the colosseum and 
other structures, 
but that the raising 
of the necessary 
funds should be 
purely a matter for 
graduates and un- 
dergraduates. 

This plan of fi- 
nancing the proj- 
ect was adopted 
and, while carried 
through successful- 
ly, involved a task 
which the Com- 
mittee of Twenty- 
one would not light- 
ly undertake a 
second time; for 
the period of de- 
pression, in which 
the plan of the Yale 
Bowl was launched, 
was not conducive 
to a general and 








erection of a per- 


manent fireproof A section in perspective of the Princeton Stadium, 


structure for the 
most important athletic events of the 
year. The situation presents a condition 
rather than a theory. It is now found im- 
possible to seat all, or nearly all, of those 
directly or indirectly associated with and 
interested in university athletics. 
“Graduates and undergraduates are 
curtailed in the number of seats which 
they can obtain, and each year presents a 
constantly increasing expression of discon- 
tent with the present accommodations. 
Many not directly connected with the uni- 
versity, but who, from the locality and 
other reasons, have its interests at heart 
and are proud of its reputation, are of 
necessity denied admission to its most im- 
portant athletic events, which, at the same 
moment, have become of social impor- 
tance. Still further, the wooden stands 
which have served the purpose in the past 
are recognized as not being free from dan- 





joyous loosening of 
purse-strings on the 
part of alumni. 
Nevertheless, the Yale Bowl now stands 
and is paid for—which is enough for that. 

In regard to the style of building, the 
colosseum type was followed. A plan call- 
ing for a bowl, twenty-seven feet below 
the level of the ground and twenty-seven 
feet above, was worked out; the whole 
being in the form of an embankment of 
earth, faced with concrete slabs moulded in 
the form of steps, upon which were to be 
placed wooden seats. This was carried 
out through the use of earth embank- 
ments built mostly from the excavation, 
and was by far the most economical type 
of construction that could have been em- 
ployed. In this way the cost, it is esti- 
mated, has been less than half that of any 
other type of construction. The concrete 
facing consists of slabs, moulded on the 
ground in forms which run fifteen feet 
parallel with the slope of the embankment 
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The Stadium at Tacoma, Wash. 


Built through popular subscription at the instance of the high-school students. 


and seven and a half feet up and down. 
Each slab consists of three seats. In the 
upper portion of every slab, just below the 
break of the steps, are embedded bars of 
steel, spaced nine inches apart; and a 
similar system of reinforcing is carried out 
at the bottom of the slabs. This is an im- 
portant part of the structural theory of the 
Bowl, inasmuch as it is designed to take 
care of all settling of the earth beneath the 
seats. It is understood, of course, that 
there may besome settling of the embank- 
ment above ground, although every care in 
the handling of the earth was taken to off- 
set this tendency, but it is not believed 
that any serious effects will be worked. 
In order, however, to give the upper part 
of the embankment at least a year to set- 
tle, the concrete facing has been applied 
thus far only to the under level slope, the 
upper portion being fitted with a tempo- 
rary wooden facing. 

The height of the topmost seat is fifty- 
four feet above the gridiron, but is only 
half that distance above the level of the 
surrounding territory. The outside of the 
embankment presents an attractive com- 
bination of low-walled concrete, sur- 
mounted by an embankment covered with 
green turf. The main entrance is through 
a tunnel, but each section of seats has its 
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own tunnel for exit. A study of the plans 
shows that the nearest row of spectators 
behind the goal-posts is one hundred feet 
away from the gridiron while the nearest 
rows at the side are seventy feet away, the 
distance in each case, of course, increasing 
tier by tier. Applying a sector to the 
plans, one finds that with play going on in 
the shadow of either goal-post the line of 
spectators seated along the opposite ex- 
tremity of the Bowl will be nearly an 
eighth of a mile from the seat of play, 
which gives some idea of the immensity of 
the sweep of this great structure. 

To the generosity of Edgar Palmer, of 
the class of 1903, is due Princeton’s splen- 
did stadium. The problems which faced 
Nassau’s athletic interests were hardly as 
serious as the conditions which resulted in 
the adoption of a project for an athletic 
plant at Yale, of which the Bowl is only 
apart. Yet they were acute enough, not 
alone because of the danger of fire, but 
because of the constant drain, resulting 
from the building and removing of extra 
stands and the up-keep of the permanent 
structures. Then, too, the necessarily 
restricted seating-capacity under former 
conditions imposed a genuine hardship, in- 
asmuch as accommodations could not be 
provided for all Princeton men, their fam- 


























Another view of the Tacoma Stadium. 


This amphitheatre {fs utilized for public spectacles, pageants, and the like, as well as for the athletics. 


ilies, and their friends who wished to at- 
tend big games. Again, withhertwo great 
rivals, Yale and Harvard, provided with 
enduring structures of much greater capac- 
ity than the Princeton stands and afford- 
ing infinitely greater safety, comfort, and 
conveniences for the spectators, there 
were very vital, shall we say political, rea- 
sons why Princeton should emulate their 
example. 

The situation in all its ramifications 
was recognized some years ago and a 
movement looking toward the launching 
of a stadium was set afoot, but the project 
was hanging fire when Mr. Palmer’s gift 
was announced. 

The type of structure, while similar to 
the Harvard Stadium, is totally dissimilar 
in manner of construction, for the reason, 
as pointed out, that Princeton’s building 
is a concrete unit. In the matter of de- 
sign, the Palmer amphitheatre holds ad- 
vantage over that at Cambridge, in so far 
as the curved end describes an extremely 
flat ellipse while at Harvard the curve is 
semicircular. In the Princeton Stadium, 
spectators in the end seats are thus 
brought much nearer the gridiron. The 
open end of the structure gives upon Lake 
Carnegie and the rolling country beyond, 
while the curved end points a little to the 


west and north so that in the middle of No- 
vember, when the big games are played, 
the sun will be exactly at right angles to the 
long side of the gridiron—in other words 
the sun will not be in the players’ eyes. 
The stadium measures approximately 
seven hundred feet long by five hun- 
dred and eighty feet wide and rises sixty- 
six feet above the level of the playing- 
field. There are forty-eight rows of seats 
with a wide promenade extending around 
the entire top, behind the last rows of 
seats. These figures are given in order 
that the magnitude of a structural opera- 
tion, relying wholly upon concrete poured 
into a mould, fitted with a network of steel 
for reinforcing purposes, may better be 
appreciated. 

In addition to the football field, occupy- 
ing the middle portion of the arena, there 
is a quarter-mile running-track, extending 
all the way around the field, with the 220- 
yard straightaway extending beyond the 
open end of the structure at the eastern 
side. There is ample space for field events 
between the gridiron and the track. From 
the seats there is convenient access to 
eight large toilet-rooms, while under the 
building there is a covered concourse ex- 
tending completely around the horseshoe, 
with ramps leading to the interior. 
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Syracuse’s stadium, which cost Mr. 
Archbold five hundred thousand dollars, 
was begun in 1905 and finished in 1908. 
It combines, in the way of construction, 
features of the Yale Bowl and the Harvard 
Stadium, being built of reinforced con- 
crete, which rests partly on the ground, 





give the tract to the college. It stands on 
the blocks bounded by 136th and 138th 
Streets and by Amsterdam and Convent 
Avenues. While the amphitheatre is to be 
dedicated to-the college, it will be avail- 
able for all who care to use it for recrea- 
tion under the supervision of the faculty. 








The University of Chicago’s steel-and-concrete grand stand, with a capacity of 16,000. 
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graded for the purpose, and partly on sub- 
structures. The colosseum type is fol- 
lowed and the structure has the initial 
seating-capacity of twenty thousand,while 
places may be found for twenty thousand 
more. The idea of having the running- 
track separated from the set structure by 
a space five feet wide is an excellent one, 
because it allows a good view of events on 
the cinder path to every spectator. The 
straightaway track runs in front of the 
grand stand, piercing the walls by tunnels, 
so that a straight 220-yard course is made. 

The Lewisohn Stadium, at the College 
of the City of New York, now practically 
completed, follows the lines of the Roman 
Colosseum and is built of reinforced con- 
crete with steel supports and framework. 
It was the idea of John H. Finley, former 
president of the college, who further sug- 
gested that Jasper Field be utilized for the 
purpose. There was opposition to the 
plan, largely because the land would pass 
from the jurisdiction of the park depart- 
ment; but on April 11, rg12, the sinking 
fund commission voted unanimously to 


The structure stands at the westerly end 
of the blocks. On either side, midway be- 
tween Amsterdam and Convent Avenues, 
and 136th and 138th Streets, are pavilions 
twenty-five feet square, from which the 
stadium sweeps in curves toward Amster- 
dam Avenue, forming, as it were, the gen- 
eral structure, in which are two tiers of 
seats, accommodating sixty-five hundred 
persons, and room, approximately, for 
thirty-five hundred standees. The play 
field contains a baseball diamond at the 
southern end, a football field in the cen- 
tre, surrounded by a one-fifth-of-a-mile 
oval-shaped cinder track, and a 450-foot 
straightaway course running parallel with 
Convent Avenue. 

Cornell’s plan, as worked out and par- 
tially carried into effect, provides for facil- 
ities both for organized and unorganized 
athletics on Alumni Field, an immense 
tract of land some fifty-seven acres in ex- 
tent, immediately adjoining the univer- 
sity campus. The larger part of this area 
is not to be fenced in, but is to be open 
for the use of all students. This “play- 
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ground,” as it is called, comprises more 
than thirty acres and is already used by 
the intra-university teams for baseball 
and for minor sports, such as soccer, la- 
crosse, and the like. The smaller part of 
Alumni Field is the varsity section, which 
is to be enclosed and used for intercolle- 
giate events, and practice therefor by 
teams representing three major sports— 
football, baseball, and track. This area is 
divided into two fields, which are on differ- 
ent levels, the upper section—7.69 acres 
for football and track, and the other— 
7.73 acres—on the lower level, for base- 
ball. The structure in process of ‘con- 
struction on the football and track field 
is termed a stadium, but this is likely 
to give a wrong notion of its character. 
Really it is a concrete grand stand built 
against the side of Kite Hill. Its seating- 
capacity is nine thousand and there will 
be a steel stand on the other side of the 
field with a capacity of two thousand. 
An interesting feature of this field is the 
two terraces on the hill-side above the 
grand stand, or stadium, for automobiles. 
From the motor-cars ranged here, many 
thousands of spectators will have a clear 
“line of sight’? over the heads of those 
in the stadium. For the baseball field 
on the lower level—and entirely separate 
from the area devoted to track and foot- 
ball—there will be a stadium in the form 
of a truncated right angle, running behind 
the catcher’s box and toward second and 
third bases. It will stand against a bank, 
bounding the field on the north. 

The buildings now standing on various 
sections of Alumni Field are the Bacon 








Practise Hall, for indoor baseball practice, 
completed last year, and a trainjng-house 
—the Schoellkopf Memorial—for the use 
of major and minor varsity teams, the 
total cost of which was one hundred and 
forty-five thousand dollars. Including 
the cost of the baseball cage and training- 
building, about three hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars have thus far been con- 
tributed for the construction of Alumni 
Field. Probably seventy thousand dollars 
will be required to complete the baseball 
portion, and the total cost of the entire 
field will be in the neighborhood of four 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Thus far it is the East alone (excepting 
that at Tacoma) in which the stadia idea 
has obtained embodiment. The Univer- 
sity of Washington contemplates the con- 
struction of such a structure, but the proj- 
ect has not as yet passed beyond that 
stage, while in Vancouver, B. C., plans 
have been prepared to build a stadium 
with a capacity of forty-five thousand. 

At Berkeley the University of California 
has a Greek theatre built of reinforced 
concrete, the gift of W. R. Hearst. It is 
the largest structure of its kind in the 
world, seating between seven and eight 
thousand, and is most effectively located 
in a wooded semicircular dell, reached by 
a steep and winding path. This theatre 
has done much to promote the musical 
and dramatic interests of the university, 
and presents suggestions of possibilities 
for the development of the classic theatre- 
and-stadium idea outside the realm of 
athletics which will be found alluring to 
many. 
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The Greek Theatre at the University of California 


This theatre has done much to promote the musical and dramatic interests of the university. 
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A HUNTER-NATURALIST IN THE 
BRAZILIAN WILDERNESS* 


[EIGHTH ARTICLE] 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


DOWN AN UNKNOWN RIVER INTO THE EQUATORIAL FOREST 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY KERMIT ROOSEVELT AND GEORGE K. CHERRIE 


HE mightiest river in the world is 
the Amazon. It runs from west to 
east, from the sunset to the sunrise, 

from the Andes to the Atlantic. The main 
stream flows almost along the equator, 
while the basin which contains its afflu- 
ents extends many degrees north and south 
of the equator. This gigantic equatorial 
river basin is filled with an immense forest, 
the largest in the world, with which no 
other forests can be compared save those 
of western Africa and Malaysia. We were 
within the southern boundary of this great 
equatorial forest, on a river which was not 
merely unknown but unguessed at, no 
geographer having ever suspected its ex- 
istence. This river flowed northward to- 
ward the equator, but whither it would 
go, whether it would turn one way or an- 
other, the length of its course, where it 
would come out, the character of the 
stream itself, and the character of the 
dwellers along its banks—all these things 
were yet to be discovered. 

One morning while the canoes were be- 
ing built Kermit and I walked a few kilo- 
metres down the river and surveyed the 
next rapids below. The vast still forest 
was almost empty of life. We found old 
Indian signs. There were very few birds, 
and these in the tops of the tall trees. We 
saw a recent tapir-track; and under a caja- 
zeira-tree by the bank there were the 
tracks of capybaras which had been eat- 
ing the fallen fruit. This fruit is deli- 
cious and would make a valuable addition 
to our orchards. The tree although trop- 
ical is hardy, thrives when domesticated, 
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and propagates rapidly from shoots. The 
Department of Agriculture should try 
whether it would not grow in southern 
California and Florida. This was the tree 
from which our doctor’s family name (Ca- 
jazeira) was taken. His paternal grand- 
father, although of Portuguese blood, was 
an intensely patriotic Brazilian. He was 
a very young man when the independence 
of Brazil was declared, and did not wish 
to keep the Portuguese family name; so 
he changed it to that of the fine Brazilian 
tree in question. Such change of family 
names is common in Brazil. Doctor Vital 
Brazil, the student of poisonous serpents, 
was given his name by his father, whose 
own family name was entirely different; 
and his brother’sname was again different. 

There were tremendous downpours of 
rain, lasting for a couple of hours and 
accompanied by thunder and lightning. 
But on the whole it seemed as if the rains 
were less heavy and continuous than they 
had been. We all of us had to help with 
the building canoes now and then. Ker- 
mit, accompanied by Antonio the Parecis 
and Joao, crossed the river and wiiked 
back to the little river that had entered 
from the east, so as to bring back a report 
of it to Colonel Rondon. Lyra took ob- 
servations, by the sun and by the stars. 
We were in about latitude 11° 21’ south, 
and due north of where we had started, 
The river had wound so that we had gone 
two miles for every one we made north- 
ward. Our progress had been very slow; 
and until we got out of the region of in- 
cessant rapids, with their attendant labor 
and hazard, it was not likely that we 
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On the morning of March 22 we started 
in our six canoes. We made ten kilo- 
metres. Twenty minutes after starting 
we came to the first rapids. Here every 
one walked except the best three paddlers, 
who took the canoes down in succession— 
an hour’s job. Soon after this we struck 
a bees’ nest in the top of a tree overhang- 
ing the river; our steersman climbed out 
and robbed it, but, alas! lost the honey on 
the way back. We came toa small steep 
fall which we did not dare run in our over- 
laden, clumsy, and cranky dugouts. . For- 
tunately, we were able to follow a deep 
canal which led off for a kilometre re- 
turning just below the falls, fifty yards 
from where it had started. Then, having 
been in the boats and in motion only one 
hour and a half, we came to a long stretch 
of rapids which it took us six hours to de- 
scend, and we camped at the foot. Every- 
thing was taken out of the canoes, and 
they were run down in succession. At 
one difficult and perilous place they were 
let down by ropes; and even thus we 
almost lost one. 

We went down the right bank. On 
the opposite bank was an Indian village, 
evidently inhabited only during the dry 
season. The marks on the stumps of 
trees showed that these Indians had axes 
and knives; and there were old fields in 
which maize, beans, and cotton had been 
grown. ‘The forest dripped and steamed. 
Rubber-trees were plentiful. At one point 
the tops of a group of tall trees were cov- 
ered with yellow-white blossoms. Others 
bore red blossoms. Many of the big trees, 
of different kinds, were buttressed at 
the base with great thin walls of wood. 
Othcrs, including both palms and ordi- 
nary trees, showed an even stranger pecu- 
liarity. The trunk, near the base, but 
sometimes six or eight feet from the 
ground, was split into a dozen or twenty 
branches or small trunks which sloped 
outward in tent-like shape, each becom- 
inga root. The larger trees of this type 
looked as if their trunks were seated. on 
the tops of the pole frames of: Indian 
tepees. At one point in the stream, to 
our great surprise, we saw a flying-fish. 
It skimmed the water like a swallow for 
over twenty yards. 

Although we made only ten kilometres 
we worked hard all day. The last canoes 
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were brought down and moored to the 
bank at nightfall. Our tents were pitched 
in the darkness. 

Next day we made thirteen kilometres. 
We ran, all told, a little over an hour and 
three-quarters. Seven hours were spent 
in getting past a series of rapids at which 
the portage, over rocky and difficult 
ground, was a kilometre long. The ca- 
noes were run down empty—a hazardous 
run, in which one of them upset. 

Yet while we were actually on the river, 
paddling and floating down-stream along 
the reaches of swift, smooth water, it was 
very lovely. When we started in the 
morning the day was overcast and the air 
was heavy with vapor. Ahead of us the 
shrouded river stretched between dim 
walls of forest, half seen in the mist. Then 
the sun burned up the fog, and loomed 
through it in a red splendor that changed 
first to gold and then to molten-white. 
In the dazzling light, under the brilliant 
blue of the sky, every detail of the mag- 
nificent forest was vivid to the eye: the 
great trees, the network of bush ropes, the 
caverns of greenery, where thick-leaved 
vines covered all things else. Wherever 
there was a hidden bowlder the surface of 
the current was broken by waves. In 
one place, in mid-stream, a pyramidal 
rock thrust itself six feet above the sur- 
face of the river. On the banks we found 
fresh Indian sign. 

At home in Vermont Cherrie is a farm- 
er, with a farm of six hundred acres, most 
of it woodland. As we sat at the foot of 
the rapids, watching for the last dugouts 
with their naked paddlers to swing into 
sight, round the bend, through the white 
water, we talked of the northern spring 
that was just beginning. He sells cream, 
eggs, poultry, potatoes, honey, occasion- 
ally pork and veal; but at this season it 
was the time for the maple-sugar crop. 
He has a sugar orchard, where he taps 
twelve hundred trees and hopes soon to 
tap as many more in addition. Said 
Cherrie: “It’s a busy time now for Fred 
Rice’’—Fred Rice is the hired man, and 
in sugar-time the Cherrie boys help him 
with enthusiasm, and, moreover, are paid 
with exact justice for the work they do. 
There is much wild life about the farm, 
although it is near Brattleboro. One 
night in early spring a bear left his tracks 
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near the sugar-house; and now and then 
in summer Cherrie has had to sleep in the 
garden to keep the deer away from the 
beans, cabbages, and beets. 

There was not much bird life in the for- 
est, but Cherrie kept getting species new 
to the collection. At this camp he shot 
an interesting little ant-thrush. It was 
the size of a warbler, jet-black, with white 
under surfaces of the wings and tail, white 
on the tail feathers, and a large spot of 
white on the back, normally almost con- 
cealed, the feathers on the back being long 
and fluffy. When he shot the bird, a 
male, it was showing off before a dull-col- 
ored little bird, doubtless the female; and 
the chief feature of the display was this 
white spot on the back. The white feath- 
ers were raised and displayed so that the 
spot flashed like the “chrysanthemum” 
on a prongbuck whose curiosity has been 
aroused. In the gloom of the forest the 
bird was hard to see, but the flashing of 
this patch of white feathers revealed it at 
once, attracting immediate attention. It 
was an excellent example of a coloration 
mark which served a purely advertising 
purpose; apparently it was part of a 
courtship display. The bird was about 
thirty feet up in the branches. 

In the morning, just before leaving this 
camp, a tapir swam across stream a little 
way above us; but unfortunately we could 
not get a shot at it. An ample supply of 
tapir beef would have meant much to us. 
We had started with fifty days’ rations; 
but this by no means meant full rations, 
in the sense of giving every man all he 
wanted to eat. We had two meals a day, 
and were on rather short commons—both 
our mess and the camaradas—except 
when we got plenty of palm-tops. For 
our mess we had the boxes chosen by Fiala, 
each containing a day’s rations for six men, 
our number. But we made each box last 
a day and a half, or at times two days, and 
in addition we gave some of the food to 
the camaradas. It was only on the rare 
occasions when we had killed some mon- 
keys or curassows, or caught some fish, 
that everybody had enough. We would 
have welcomed that tapir. So far the 
game, fish, and fruit had been too scarce 
to be an element of weight in our food sup- 
ply. In an exploring trip like ours, 
through a difficult and utterly unknown 
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country, especially if densely forested, 
there is little time to halt and game can- 
not be counted on. It is only in lands 
like our own West thirty years ago, like 
South Africa in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, like East Africa to-day, that game 
can be made the chief food supply. On 
this trip our only substantial food supply 
from the country hitherto had been that 
furnished by the palm-tops. Two men 
were detailed every day to cut down 
palms for food. 

A kilometre and a half after leaving this 
camp we came on a stretch of big rapids. 
The river here twists in loops, and we had 
heard the roaring of these rapids the pre- 
vious afternoon. Then we passed out of 
earshot of them; but Antonio Correa, our 
best waterman, insisted all along that the 
roaring meant rapids worse than any we 
had encountered for some days. “I was 
brought up in the water, and I know it 
like a fish, and all its sounds,” said he. 
He was right. We had to carry the loads 
nearly a kilometre that afternoon, and 
the canoes were pulled out on the bank, 
so that they might be in readiness to 
be dragged overland next day. Rondon, 
Lyra, Kermit, and Antonio Correa ex- 
plored both sides of the river. On the op- 
posite or left bank they found the mouth 
of a considerable river, bigger than the 
Rio Kermit, flowing in from the west, 
and making its entrance in the middle of 
the rapids. This river we christened the 
Taunay, in honor of a distinguished Bra- 
zilian, an explorer, a soldier, a senator, 
who was also a writer of note. Kermit 
had with him two of his novels, and I had 
read one of his books, dealing with a disas- 
trous retreat during the Paraguayan war. 

Next morning, the 25th, the canoes 
were brought down. A path waschopped 
for them, and rollers laid; and half-way 
down the rapids Lyra and Kermit, who 
were overseeing the work as well as doing 
their share of the pushing and hauling, got 
them into a canal of smooth water, which 
saved much severe labor. As our food 
supply lowered we were constantly more 
desirous of economizing the strength of 
the men. One day more would complete 
a month since we had embarked on the 
Diivida—as we had started in February, 
the lunar and calendar months coincided. 
We had used up over half our provisions. 
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We had come only a trifle over 160 kilo- 
metres, thanks to the character and num- 
ber of the rapids. We believed we had 
three or four times the distance yet to go, 
before coming to a part of the river where 
we might hope to meet assistance, either 
from rubber-gatherers, or from Pyrineu, 
if he were really coming up the river which 
we were going down. If the rapids con- 
tinued to be as they had been it could not 
be much more than three weeks before we 
were in straits for food, aside from the 
ever-present danger of accident in the rap- 
ids; and if our progress were no: faster 
than it had been—and we were straining 
to do our best—we would in such event 
still have several hundreds of kilometres 
of unknown river before us. We could not 
even hazard a guess at what was in front. 
The river was now a really big river, and 
it seemed impossible that it could flow 
either into the Gy-Parana or the Tapajos. 
It was possible that it went into the Ca- 
numa, a big affluent of the Madeira low 
down, and next to the Tapajos. It was 
more probable that it was the headwaters 
of the Aripuanan, a river which, as I have 
said, was not even named on the excellent 
English map of Brazil I carried. Noth- 
ing but the mouth had been known to any 
geographer; but the lower course had long 
been known to rubber-gatherers, and re- 
cently a commission from the government 
of Amazonas had part-way ascended one 
branch of it—not as far as the rubber- 
gatherers had gone, and, as it turned out, 
not the branch we came down. 

Two of our men were down with fever. 
Another man, Julio, a fellow of powerful 
frame, was utterly worthless, being an in- 
born lazy shirk, with the heart of a fero- 
cious cur in the body of a bullock. The 
others were good men, some of them very 
good indeed. They were under the imme- 
diate supervision of Pedrinho Craveiro, 
who was first-class in every way. 

This camp was very lovely. It was on 
the edge of a bay, into which the river 
broadened immediately below the rapids. 
There was a beach of white sand, where 
we bathed and washed our clothes. All 
around us, and across the bay, and on both 
sides of the long water-street made by the 
river, rose the splendid forest. There 
were flocks of parakeets colored green, 
blue, and red. Big toucans called over- 





head, lustrous green-black in color, with 
white throats, red gorgets, red-and-yellow 
tail coverts, and huge black-and-yellow 
bills. Here the soil was fertile; it will 
be a fine site for a coffee-plantation when 
this region is open to settlement. Surely 
such a rich and fertile land cannot be 
permitted to remain idle, to lie as a 
tenantless wilderness, while there are such 
teeming swarms of human beings in the 
overcrowded, overpeopled countries of 
the Old World. The very rapids and 
waterfalls which now make the navigation 
of the river so difficult and dangerous 
would drive electric trolleys up and down 
its whole length and far out on either side, 
and run mills and factories, and lighten 
the labor on farms. With the incoming 
of settlement and with the steady growth 
of knowledge how to fight and control 
tropical diseases, fear of danger to health 
would vanish. A land like this is a hard 
land for the first explorers, and perhaps 
for their immediate followers; but not for 
the people who come after them. 

In mid-afternoon we were once more in 
the canoes; but we had paddled with the 
current only afew minutes, we had gone 
only a kilometre, when the roar of rapids 
in front again forced us to haul up to the 
bank. As usual, Rondon, Lyra, and Ker- 
mit, with Antonio Correa, explored both 
sides, while camp was being pitched. The 
rapids were longer and of steeper descent 
than the last, but on the opposite or west- 
ern side there was a passage down which 
we thought we could get the empty dug- 
outs at the cost of dragging them only 
a few yards at one spot. The loads 
were to be carried down the hither bank, 
for a kilometre, to the smooth water. 
The river foamed between great rounded 
masses of rock, and at one point there was 
a sheer fall of six or eight feet. We found 
and ate wild pineapples. Wild beans 
were in flower. At dinner we had a tou- 
can and a couple of parrots, which were 
very good. 

All next day was spent by Lyra in su- 
perintending our three best watermen as 
they took the canoes down the west side 
of the rapids, to the foot, at the spot to 
which the camp had meantime been 
shifted. In the forest some of the huge 
sipas, or rope vines, which were as big as 
cables, bore clusters of fragrant flowers. 
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The men found several honey trees, and 
fruits of various kinds, and small cocoa- 
nuts; they chopped down an ample num- 
ber of palms, for the palm-cabbage; and, 
most important of all, they gathered a 
quantity of big Brazil-nuts, which when 
roasted tasted like the best of chestnuts 
and are nutritious; and they caught a num- 
ber of big piranhas, which were good eat- 
ing. So weall had a feast, and everybody 
had enough to eat and was happy. 

By these rapids, at the fall, Cherrie 
found some strange carvings on a bare 
mass of rock. They were evidently made 
by men a long time ago. As far as is 
known the Indians thereabouts make no 
such figures now. They were in two 
groups, one on the surface of the rock fac- 
ing the land, the other on that facing the 
water. The latter were nearly obliterated. 
The former were in good preservation, the 
figures sharply cut into the rock. They 
consisted upon the upper flat part of the 
rock of four multiple circles, with a dot in 
the middle (@), very accurately made 
and about a foot and a half in diameter; 
and below them, on the side of the rock, 
four multiple m’s or inverted w’s (fA). 
What these curious symbols represented, 
or who made them, we could not, of course, 
form the slightest idea. It may be that in 
a very remote past some Indian tribes of 
comparatively advanced culture had pen- 
etrated to this lovely river, just as we had 
now come toit. Before white men came 
to South America there had already ex- 
isted therein various semi-civilizations, 
some rude, others fairly advanced, which 
rose, flourished, and persisted through im- 
memorial ages, and then vanished; the 
vicissitudes in the history of humanity 
during its stay on this southern continent 
have been as strange, varied, and inex- 
plicable as paleontology shows to have 
been the case, on the same continent, in 
the history of the higher forms of animal 
life during the age of mammals. Colonel 
Rondon stated that such figures as these 
are not found anywhere else in Matto 
Grosso where he has been, and therefore it 
was all the more strange to find them in 
this one place on the unknown river, never 
before visited by white men, which we 
were descending. 

Next morning we went about three 
kilometres before coming to some steep 
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hills, beautiful to look upon, clad as they 
were in dense, tall, tropical forest, but 
ominous of new rapids. Sure enough, at 
their foot we had to haul up and prepare 
for a long portage. The canoes we ran 
down empty. Even so, we were within 
an ace of losing two, the lashed couple in 
which I ordinarily journeyed. Inasharp 
bend of the rapids, between two big curls, 
they were swept among the bowlders 
and under the matted branches which 
stretched out from the bank. They filled, 
and the racing current pinned them where 
they were, one partly on the other. All 
of us had to help get them clear. Their 
fastenings were chopped asunder with 
axes. Kermit and half a dozen of the 
men, stripped to the skin, made their way 
to a small rock island in the little falls 
just above the canoes, and let down a 
rope which we tied to the outermost 
canoe. The rest of us, up to our arm- 
pits and barely able to keep our footing 
as we slipped and stumbled among the 
bowlders in the swift current, lifted and 
shoved while Kermit and his men pulled 
the rope and fastened the slack to a half- 
submerged tree. Each canoe in succes- 
sion was hauled up the little rock island, 
baled, and then taken down in safety by 
two paddlers. It was nearly four o’clock 
before we were again ready to start, hav- 
ing been delayed by a rain-storm so 
heavy that we could not see across the 
river. Ten minutes’ run took us to the 
head of another series of rapids; the ex- 
ploring party returned with the news that 
we had an all day’s job ahead of us; and 
we made camp in the rain, which did not 
matter much, as we were already drenched 
through. It was impossible, with the 
wet wood, to make a fire sufficiently hot 
to dry all our soggy things, for the rain 
was still falling. A tapir was seen from 
our boat, but as at the moment we were 
being whisked round in a complete circle 
by a whirlpool, I did not myself see it in 
time to shoot. 

Next morning we went down a kilo- 
metre, and then landed on the other side 
of the river. The canoes were run down, 
and the loads carried to the other side 
of a little river coming in from the west, 
which Colonel Rondon christened Cherrie 
River. Across this we went on a bridge 
consisting of a huge tree felled by Maca- 
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rio, one of our best men. Here we camped, 
while Rondon, Lyra, Kermit, and Antonio 
Correa explored what was ahead. They 
were absent until mid-afternoon. Then 
they returned with the news that we were 
among ranges of low mountains, utterly 
different in formation from the high pla- 
teau region to which the first rapids, those 
we had come to on the 2d of March, be- 
longed. Through the first range of these 
mountains the river ran in a gorge, some 
three kilometres long, immediately ahead 
ofus. In view of the length and char- 
acter of the portage, and of all the unpleas- 
ant possibilities that were ahead, and of 
the need of keeping every pound of food, 
it was necessary to reduce weight in every 
possible way and to throw away every- 
thing except the barest necessities. 

We thought we had reduced our bag- 
gage before; but now we cut to the bone. 
We kept the fly for all six of us to sleep 
under. Kermit’s shoes had gone, thanks 
to the amount of work in the water which 
he had been doing; and he took the pair I 
had been wearing, while I put on my spare 
pair. In addition to the clothes I wore, I 
kept one set of pajamas, a spare pair of 
drawers, a spare pair of socks, half a dozen 
handkerchiefs, my wash-kit, my pocket 
medicine-case, and a little bag containing 
my spare spectacles, gun-grease, some ad- 
hesive plaster, some needles and thread, 
the “fly dope,” and my purse and letter 
of credit, to be used at Manaos. All of 
these went into the bag containing my 
cot, blanket, and mosquito-net. I also 
carried a cartridge-bag containing my 
cartridges, headnet, and gauntlets. Ker- 
mit cut down even closer; and the others 
about as close. 

The last three days of March we spent 
in getting to the foot of the rapids in this 
gorge. Lyra and Kermit, with four of the 
best watermen, handled the empty canoes. 
The work was not only difficult and labo- 
rious in the extreme, but hazardous; 
for the walls of the gorge were so sheer 
that at the worst places they had to cling 
to narrow shelves on the face of the rock, 
while letting the canoes down with ropes. 
Meanwhile Rondon surveyed and cut a 
trail for the burden-bearers, and superin- 
tended the portage of the loads. The 
rocky sides of the gorge were too steep for 
laden men to attempt to traverse them. 


Accordingly the trail had to go over the 
top of the mountain, both the ascent and 
the descent of the rock-strewn, forest-clad 
slopes being very steep. It was hard work 
to carry loads over such a trail. From 
the top of the mountain, through an open- 
ing in the trees on the edge of a cliff, there 
was a beautiful view of the country ahead. 
All around and in front of us there were 
ranges of low mountains, about the height 
of the lower ridges of the Alleghanies. 
Their sides were steep and they were cov- 
ered with the matted growth of the trop- 
ical forest. Our next camping-place, at 
the foot of the gorge, was almost beneath 
us, and from thence the river ran in a 
straight line, flecked with white water, for 
about a kilometre. Then it disappeared 
behind and between mountain ridges, 
which we supposed meant further rapids. 
It was a view well worth seeing; but, beau- 
tiful although the country ahead of us was, 
its character was such as to promise fur- 
ther hardships, difficulty, and exhausting 
labor, and especially further delay; and 
delay was a serious matter to men whose 
food supply was beginning to run short, 
whose equipment was reduced to the 
minimum, who for a month, with the ut- 
most toil, had made very slow progress, 
and who had no idea of either the distance 
or the difficulties of the route in front of 
them. 

There was not much life in the woods, 
big or little. Small birds were rare, al- 
though Cherrie’s unwearied efforts were 
rewarded from time to time by a species 
new to the collection. There were tracks 
of tapir, deer, and agouti; and if we had 
taken two or three days to devote to 
nothing else than hunting them we might 
perchance have killed something; but the 
chance was much too uncertain, the work 
we were doing was too hard and wearing, 
and the need of pressing forward alto- 
gether too great, to permit us to spend any 
time in such manner. The hunting had 
to come in incidentally. This type of 
well-nigh impenetrable forest is the one in 
which it is most difficult to get even what 
little game .exists therein. A couple of 
curassows and a big monkey were killed 
by the colonel and Kermit. On the day 
the monkey was brought in Lyra, Ker- 
mit, and their four associates had spent 
from sunrise to sunset in severe and at 
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moments dangerous toil among the rocks 
and in the swift water, and the fresh meat 
was appreciated. The head, feet, tail, 
skin, and entrails were boiled for the gaunt 
and ravenous dogs. The flesh gave each 
of us a few mouthfuls; and how good those 
mouthfuls tasted ! 

Cherrie, in addition to being out after 
birds in every spare moment, helped in all 
emergencies. He was a veteran in the 
work of the tropic wilderness. We talked 
together often, and of many things, for 
our views of life, and of a man’s duty to 
his wife and children, to other men and to 
women, and to the state in peace and war, 
were in all essentials the same. His father 
had served all through the Civil War, en- 
tering an Iowa cavalry regiment as a pri- 
vate and coming out as a captain; his 
breast-bone was shattered by a blow from 
a musket-butt, in hand-to-hand fighting 
at Shiloh. 

During this portage the weather fa- 
vored us. We were coming toward the 
close of the rainy season. On the last day 
of the month, when we moved camp to 
the foot of the gorge, there was a thunder- 
storm; but on the whole we were not 
bothered by rain until the last night, when 
it rained heavily, driving under the fly so 
as to wet my cot and bedding. However, 
I slept comfortably enough, rolled in the 
damp blanket. Without the blanket I 
should have been uncomfortable; a blan- 
ket is a necessity for health. On the 
third day Lyra and Kermit, with their 
daring and hard-working watermen, after 
wearing labor, succeeded in getting five 
canoes through the worst of the rapids to 
the chief fall. The sixth, which was frail 
and weak, had its bottom beaten out on 
the jagged rocks of the broken water. On 
this night, although I thought I had put 
my clothes out of reach, both the termites 
and the carregadores ants got at them, 
ate holes in one boot, ate one leg of my 
drawers, and riddled my handkerchief; 
and I now had nothing to replace any- 
thing that was destroyed. 

Next day Lyra, Kermit, and their 
camaradas brought the five canoes that 
were left down to camp. They had in 
four days accomplished a work of incred- 
ible labor and of the utmost importance; 
for at the first glance it had seemed an 
absolute impossibility to avoid abandon- 
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ing the canoes when we found that the 
river sank into a cataract-broken torrent 
at the bottom of a canyon-like gorge 
between steep mountains. On April 2 
we once more started, wondering how 
soon we should strike other rapids in the 
mountains ahead, and whether in any 
reasonable time we should, as the ane- 
roid indicated, be so low down that we 
should necessarily be in a plain where we 
could make a journey of at least a few 
days without rapids. We had been ex- 
actly a month going through an uninter- 
rupted succession of rapids. During that 
month we had come only about 110 kilo- 
metres, and had descended nearly 150 
metres—the figures are approximate but 
fairly accurate.* We had lost four of the 
canoes with which we started, and one 
other, which we had built, and the life of 
one man; and the life of a dog which by 
its death had in all probability saved the 
life of Colonel Rondon. In a straight 
line northward, toward our supposed des- 
tination, we had not made more than a 
mile and a quarter a day; at the cost of 
bitter toil for most of the party, and much 
risk for some of the party, and of some risk 
and some hardship for all the party. Most 
of the camaradas were down-hearted, nat- 
urally enough, and occasionally asked one 
of us if we really believed that we should 
ever get out alive; and we had to cheer 
them up as best we could. 

There was no change in our work for 
the time being. We made but three kilo- 
metres that day. Most of the party 
walked all the time; but the dugouts car- 
ried the luggage until we struck the head 
of the series of rapids which were to take 
up the next two or three days. The river 
rushed through a wild gorge, a chasm 
or canyon, between two mountains. Its 
sides were very steep, mere rock walls, al- 
though in most places so covered with the 
luxuriant growth of the trees and bushes 
that clung in the crevices, and with green 
moss, that the naked rock was hardly 
seen. Rondon, Lyra, and Kermit, who 
were in front, found a small level spot, 
with a beach of sand, and sent back word 
to camp there, while they spent several 
hours in exploring the country ahead. 

*The first four days, before we struck the upper rapids, 
and during which we made nearly seventy kilometres, are of 


course not included when I speak of our making our way 
down the rapids. 
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The canoes were run down empty, and the 
loads carried painfully along the face of 
the cliffs; so bad was the trail that I found 
it rather hard to follow, although carrying 
nothing but my rifle and cartridge-bag. 
The explorers returned with the informa- 
tion that the mountains stretched ahead 
of us, and that there were rapids as far as 
they had gone. We could only hope that 
the aneroid was not hopelessly out of kil- 
ter, and that we should, therefore, fairly 
soon find ourselves in comparatively level 
country. The severe toil, on a rather lim- 
ited food supply, was telling on the 
strength as well as on the spirits of the 
men; Lyra and Kermit, in addition to 
their other work, performed as much 
actual physical labor as any of them. 
Next day, the 3d of April, we began 
the descent of these sinister rapids of the 
chasm. Colonel Rondon had gone to the 
summit of the mountain in order to find a 
better trail for the burden-bearers, but it 
was hopeless, and they had to go along the 
face of the cliffs. Such an exploring expe- 
dition as that in which we were engaged of 
necessity involves hard and dangerous la- 
bor, and perils of many kinds. To follow 
down-stream an unknown river, broken 
by innumerable cataracts and rapids, 
rushing through mountains of which the 
existence has never been even guessed, 
bears no resemblance whatever to follow- 
ing even a fairly dangerous river which 
has been thoroughly explored and has be- 
come in some sort a highway, so that ex- 
perienced pilots can be secured as guides, 
while the portages have been pioneered 
and trails chopped out, and every danger- 
ous feature of the rapids is known before- 
hand. In this case no one could foretell 
that the river would cleave its way through 
steep mountain chains, cutting narrow 
clefts in which the cliff walls rose almost 
sheer on either hand. When a rushing 
river thus “canyons,” as we used to say out 
west, and the mountains are very steep, 
it becomes almost impossible to bring the 
canoes down the river itself and utterly 
impossible to portage them along the cliff 
sides, while even to bring the loads over 
the mountain is a task of extraordinary 
labor and difficulty. Moreover, no one 
can tell how many times the task will have 
to be repeated, or when it will end, or 
whether the food will hold out; every hour 





of work in the rapids is fraught with the 
possibility of the gravest disaster, and yet 
it is imperatively necessary to attempt it; 
and all this is done in an uninhabited wil- 
derness, or else a wilderness tenanted only 
by unfriendly savages, where failure to 
get through means death by disease and 
starvation. 

Lyra, Kermit, and Cherrie, with four of 
the men, worked the canoes half-way down 
the canyon. Again and again it was 
touch and go whether they could get by a 
given point. At one spot the channel of 
the furious torrent was only fifteen yards 
across. One canoe was lost, so that of 
the seven with which we had started only 
two were left. Cherrie labored with the 
other men at times, and also stood as 
guard over them, for while actually work- 
ing, of course no one could carry a rifle. 
Kermit’s experience in bridge-building 
was invaluable in enabling him to do the 
rope work by which alone it was possible 
to get the canoes down the canyon. He 
and Lyra had now been in the water for 
days. Their clothes were never dry. 
Their shoes were rotten. The bruises on 
their feet and legs had become sores. On 
their bodies some of the insect bites had 
become festering wounds, as indeed was 
the case with all of us. Poisonous ants, 
biting flies, ticks, wasps, bees, were a per- 
petual torment. However, no one had 
yet been bitten by a venomous serpent, a 
scorpion, or a centiped, although we had 
killed all of the three within camp limits. 

Under such conditions whatever is evil 
in men’s natures comes to the front. On 
this day a strange and terrible tragedy oc- 
curred. One of the camaradas, a man of 
pure European blood, was the man named 
Julio, of whom I have already spoken. 
He was a very powerful fellow, and had 
been importunately eager to come on the 
expedition; and he had the reputation of 
being a good worker. But, like so many 
men of higher standing, he had had no idea 
of what such an expedition really meant, 
and under the strain of toil, hardship, and 
danger his nature showed its true depths 
of selfishness, cowardice, and ferocity. 
He shirked all work. He shammed sick- 
ness. Nothing could make him do his 
share; and yet unlike his self-respecting 
fellows he was always shamelessly beg- 
ging for favors. Kermit was the only one 
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of our party who smoked; and he was con- 
tinually giving a little tobacco to some 
of the camaradas who worked especially 
well under him. The good men did not 
ask for it; but Julio, who shirked every 
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loads. Hewasa stern disciplinarian. One 
evening he detected Juliostealing food, and 
smashed him in the mouth. Julio came 
crying to us, his face working with fear and 
malignant hatred; but after investigation 











Colonel Rondon and Lieutenant Lyra 


labor, was always, and always in vain, 
demanding it. Colonel Rondon, Lyra, 
and Kermit each tried to get work out of 
him, and in order to do anything with him 
had to threaten to leave him in the wilder- 
ness. He threw all his tasks on his com- 
rades; and, moreover, he stole their food, 
as well as ours. On such an expedition 
the theft of food comes next to murder as 
a crime, and should by rights be punished 
as such. We could not trust him to cut 
down palms or gather nuts, because he 
would stay out and eat what ought to 
have gone into the common store. Final- 
ly, the men on several occasions them- 
selves detected him stealing their food. 
Alone of the whole party, and thanks to 
the stolen food, he had kept in full flesh 
and bodily vigor. 

One of our best men was a huge negro 
named Paixao—Paishon—a corporal and 
acting sergeant in the engineer corps. 
He had, by the way, literally torn his 
trousers to pieces, so that he wore only the 
tatters of a pair of old drawers until I gave 
him my spare trousers when we lightened 

Vot. LVI.—62 


he was told that he had gotten off uncom- 
monly lightly. The men had three or four 
carbines, which were sometimes carried 
by those who were not their owners. 

On this morning, at the outset of the 
portage, Pedrinho discovered Julio steal- 
ing some of the men’s dried meat. 
Shortly afterward Paishon rebuked him 
for, as usual, lagging behind. By this 
time we had reached the place where the 
canoes were tied to the bank and then 
taken down one at a time. We were sit- 
ting down, waiting for the last loads to be 
brought along the trail. Pedrinho was still 
in the camp we had left. Paishon had just 
brought in a load, left it on the ground 
with his carbine beside it, and returned on 
the trail for another load. Julio came in, 
put down his load, picked up the carbine, 
and walked back on the trail, muttering to 
himself but showing no excitement. We 
thought nothing of it, for he was always 
muttering; and occasionally one of the 
men saw a monkey or big bird and tried to 
shoot it, so it was never surprising to see a 
man with a carbine. 
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In a minute we heard a shot; and in a 
short time three or four of the men came 
up the trail to tell us that Paishon was 
dead, having been shot by Julio, who had 
fled into the woods. Colonel Rondon and 
Lyra were ahead; I sent a messenger for 
them, directed Cherrie and Kermit to stay 
where they were and guard the canoes and 
provisions, and started down the trail 
with the doctor—an absolutely cool and 
plucky man, with a revolver but no rifle— 
and a couple of the camaradas. We soon 
passed the dead body of poor Paishon. 
He lay in a huddle, in a pool of his own 
blood, where he had fallen, shot through 
the heart. I feared that Julio had run 
amuck, and intended merely to take more 
lives before he died; and that he would 
begin with Pedrinho, who was alone and 
unarmed in the camp we had left. Ac- 
cordingly I pushed on, followed by my 
companions, looking sharply right and 
left; but when we came to the camp the 
doctor quietly walked by me, remarking, 
“My eyes are better than yours, colonel; 
if he is in sight I’ll point him out to you, 
as you have the rifle.”’” However, he was 


not there, and the others soon joined us 
with the welcome news that they had 
found the carbine. 

The murderer had stood to one side 
of the path and killed his victim when 
a dozen paces off, with deliberate and 
malignant purpose. Then evidently his 
murderous hatred had at once given way 
to his innate cowardice; and, perhaps 
hearing some one coming along the path, 
he fled in panic terror into the wilderness. 
A tree had knocked the carbine from his 
hand. His footsteps showed that after 
going some rods he had started to return, 
doubtless for the carbine; but had fled 
again, probably because the body had 
then been discovered. It was question- 
able whether or not he would live to reach 
the Indian villages which were probably 
his goal. He was not a man to feel re- 
morse—never a common feeling; but 
surely that murderer was in a living hell, 
as, with fever and famine leering at him 
from the shadows, he made his way 
through the empty desolation of the wil- 
derness. Franca, the cook, quoted out of 
the melancholy proverbial philosophy of 








From a photograph by Kermit Roosevelt, 


Cherrie in his cance. 

















The beginning of the rapids of the chasm 


The river rushed through a wild gorge, 


the people the proverb: “No man knows 
the heart of any one’’; and then expressed 
with deep conviction a weird ghostly 
belief I had never encountered before. 
“Paishon is following Julio now, and will 
follow him until he dies; Paishon fell for- 
ward on his hands and knees, and when a 
murdered man falls like that his ghost will 
follow the slayer as long as the slayer 
lives.” 

We did not attempt to pursue the mur- 
derer. We could not legally put him to 
death, although he was a soldier who in 
cold blood had just deliberately killed a 
fellow soldier. If we had been near civ- 
ilization we would have done our best to 
bring him in and turn him over to justice. 
But we were in the wilderness, and how 
many weeks’ journey were ahead of us we 
could not tell. Our food was running low, 
sickness was beginning to appear among 
the men, and both their courage and their 
strength were gradually ebbing. Our 
first duty was to save the lives and the 
health of the men of the expedition who 
had honestly been performing, and had 
still to perform, so much perilous labor. 
If we brought the murderer in he would 
have to be guarded night and day on an 
expedition where there were always loaded 
firearms about, and where there would 
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anyon, between two mountait Page 


continually be opportunity and tempta- 
tion for him to make an effort to seize food 
and a weapon and escape, perhaps mur- 
dering some other good man. He could 
not be shackled while climbing along the 
cliff slopes; he could not be shackled in 
the canoes, where there was always chance 
of upset and drowning; and standing 
guard would be an additional and severe 
penalty on the weary, honest men already 
exhausted by overwork. The expedition 
was in peril, and it was wise to take 
every chance possible that would help 
secure success. Whether the murderer 
lived or died in the wilderness was of no 
moment compared with the duty of doing 
everything to secure the safety of the 
rest of the party. For the two days 
following we were always on the watch 
against his return, for he could have 
readily killed some one else by rolling 
rocks down on any of the men working on 
the cliff sides or in the bottom of the gorge. 
But we did not see him until the morning 
of the third day. We had passed the last 
of the rapids of the chasm, and the four 
boats were going down-stream when he 
appeared behind some trees on the bank 
and called out that he wished to surrender 
and be taken aboard; for the murderer 
was an arrant craven at heart, a strange 
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mixture of ferocity and cowardice. Colo- 
nel Rondon’s boat was far in advance; he 
did not stop nor answer. I kept on in 
similar fashion with the rear boats, for I 
had no intention of taking the murderer 
aboard, to the jeopardy of the other mem- 
bers of the party, unless Colonel Rondon 
told me that it would have to be done in 
pursuance of his duty as an officer of the 
army and a servant of the Government of 
Brazil. At the first halt Colonel Rondon 
came up to me and told me that this was 
his view of his duty, but that he had not 
stopped because he wished first to consult 
me as the chief of the expedition. I an- 
swered that for the reasons enumerated 
above I did not believe that in justice to 
the good men of the expedition we should 
jeopardize their safety by taking the mur- 
derer along, and that if the responsibility 
were mine I would refuse to take him; but 
that he, Colonel Rondon, was the superior 
officer of both the murderer and of all the 
other enlisted men and army officers on 
the expedition, and in return was respon- 
sible for his actions to his own govern- 
mental superiors and to the laws of Brazil; 
and that in view of this responsibility he 
must act as his sense of duty bade him. 
Accordingly, at the next camp he sent back 
two men, expert woodsmen, to find the 
murderer and bring him in. They failed 
to find him.* 

I have anticipated my narrative be- 
cause I do not wish to recur to the horror 
more than is necessary. I now return to 
my story. After we found that Julio had 
fled, we returned to the scene of the 
tragedy. The murdered man lay with a 
handkerchief thrown over his face. We 
buried him beside the place where he fell. 
With axes and knives the camaradas dug 
a shallow grave while we stood by with 
bared heads. Then reverently and care- 
fully we lifted the poor body which but 
half an hour before had been so full of vig- 
orous life. Colonel Rondon and I bore 
the head and shoulders. We laid him in 
the grave, and heaped a mound over him, 
and put a rude cross at his head. We fired 
a volley for a brave and loyal soldier who 
had died doing his duty. Then we left 
him forever, under the great trees beside 
the lonely river. 

*The above account of all the circumstances connected 


with the murder was read to and approved as correct by all 
six members of the expedition. 


That day we got only half-way down 
the rapids. There was no good place to 
camp. But at the foot of one steep cliff 
there was a narrow, bowlder-covered slope 
where it was possible to sling hammocks 
and cook; and a slanting spot was found 
for my cot, which had sagged until by this 
time it looked like a broken-backed cen- 
tiped. It rained a little during the night, 
but not enough to wet us much. Next 
day Lyra, Kermit, and Cherrie finished 
their job, and brought the four remaining 
canoes to camp, one leaking badly from 
the battering on the rocks. We then 
went down-stream a few hundred yards, 
and camped on the opposite side; it was 
not a good camping-place, but it was bet- 
ter than the one we left. 

The men were growing constantly 
weaker under the endless strain of ex- 
hausting labor. Kermit was having an 
attack of fever, and Lyra and Cherrie had 
touches of dysentery; but all three con- 
tinued to work. While in the water try- 
ing to help with an upset canoe I had by 
my own clumsiness bruised my leg against 
a bowlder; and the resulting inflammation 
was somewhat bothersome. I now hada 
sharp attack of fever, but thanks to the 
excellent care of the doctor, was over it in 
about forty-eight hours; but Kermit’s 
fever grew worse and he too was unable to 
work for a day or two. We could walk 
over the portages, however. A good doc- 
tor is an absolute necessity on an explor- 
ing expedition in such a country as that 
we were in, under penalty of a frightful 
mortality among the members; and the 
necessary risks and hazards are so great, 
the chances of disaster so large, that there 
is no warrant for increasing them by the 
failure to take aii feasible precautions. 

The next day we made another long 
portage round some rapids, and camped at 
night still in the hot, wet, sunless at- 
mosphere of the gorge. The following day, 
April 6, we portaged past another set of 
rapids, which proved to be the last of the 
rapids of the chasm. For some kilometres 
we kept passing hills, and feared lest at 
any moment we might again find ourselves 
fronting another mountain gorge; with, in 
such case, further days of grinding and 
perilous labor ahead of us, while our men 
were disheartened, weak, and sick. Most 
of them had already begun to have fever. 
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From a photograph by Cherriez. 


Rapids at the chasm 


Their condition was inevitable after over 
a month’s uninterrupted work of the hard- 
est kind in getting through the long series 
of rapids we had just passed; and a long 
further delay, accompanied by wearing 
labor, would have almost certainly meant 
that the weakest among our party would 
have begun to die. There were already 
two of the camaradas who were too weak 
to help the others, their condition being 
such as to cause us serious concern. 
However, the hills gradually sank into 
a level plain, and the river carried us 
through it at a rate that enabled us during 
the remainder of the day to reel off thirty- 
six kilometres, a record that for the first 
time held out promise. Twice tapirs 
swam the river while we passed, but not 
near my canoe. However, the previous 
evening Cherrie had killed two monkeys 
and Kermit one, and we all had a few 
mouthfuls of fresh meat; we had already 
had a good soup made out of a turtle Ker- 
mit had caught. We had to portage by 
one short set of rapids, the unloaded ca- 
noes being brought down without diffi- 
culty. At last, at four in the afternoon, 
we came to the mouth of a big river run- 
ning in from the right. We thought it 
was probably the Ananas, but, of course, 
could not be certain. It was less in vol- 
ume than the one we had descended, but 
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nearly as broad; its breadth at this point 
being ninety-five yards as against one 
hundred and twenty for the larger river. 
There were rapids ahead, immediately 
after the junction, which took place in 
latitude 10° 58’ south. We had come 
two hundred and sixteen kilometres all 
told, and were nearly north of where we 
had started. We camped on the point 
of land between the two rivers. It was 
extraordinary to realize that here about 
the eleventh degree we were on such a 
big river, utterly unknown to the cartog- 
raphers and not indicated by even a hint 
onanymap. It was named Rio Cardozo, 
after a gallant officer of the commission 
who had died of beriberi just as our ex- 
pedition began. We spent a day at this 
spot, determining our exact position by 
the sun, and afterward by the stars; and 
sending on two men to explore the rapids 
inadvance. They returned with the news 
that there were big cataracts in them, 
and that they would form an obstacle to 
our progress. They had also caught a 
huge siluroid fish, which furnished an ex- 
cellent meal for everybody incamp. This 
evening at sunset the view across the 
broad river, from our camp where the two 
rivers joined, was very lovely; and for the 
first time we had an open space in front of 
and above us, so that after nightfall the 
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stars, and the great waxing moon, were 
glorious overhead, and against the rocks 
in midstream the broken water gleamed 
like tossing silver. 

The huge catfish which the men had 
caught was over three feet and a half long, 
with the usual enormous head, out of all 
proportion to the body, and the enormous 
mouth, out of all proportion to the head. 
Such fish, although their teeth are small, 
swallow very large prey. This one con- 
tained the nearly digested remains of a 
monkey. Probably the monkey had been 
seized while drinking from the end of a 
branch; and once ingulfed in that yawn- 
ing cavern there was no escape. We 
Americans were astounded at the idea 
of a catfish making prey of a monkey; 
but our Brazilian friends told us that 
in the lower Madeira and the part of the 
Amazon near its mouth there is a still more 
gigantic catfish which in similar fashion 
occasionally makes prey of man. This is 
a grayish-white fish over nine feet long, 
with the usual disproportionately large 
head and gaping mouth, with a circle of 
small teeth; for the ingulfing mouth itself 
is the danger, not the teeth. It is called 
the piraiba—pronounced in four syllables. 
While stationed at the small city of Ita- 
coatiara, on the Amazon, at the mouth of 
the Madeira, the doctor had seen one of 
these monsters which had been killed by 
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the two men it had attacked. They were 
fishing in a canoe when it rose from the 
bottom—for it is a ground fish—and rais- 
ing itself half out of the water lunged over 
the edge of the canoe at them, with open 
mouth. They killed it with their falcéns, 
as machetes are called in Brazil. It was 
taken round the city in triumph in an ox- 
cart; the doctor saw it, and said it was 
three metres long. He said that swim- 
mers feared it even more than the big cay- 
man, because they could see the latter, 
whereas the former lay hid at the bottom 
of the water. Colonel Rondon said that 
in many villages where he had been on the 
lower Madeira the people had built stock- 
aded enclosures in the water in which they 
bathed, not venturing to swim in the open 
water for fear of the piraiba and the big 
cayman. 

Next day, April 8, we made five kilo- 
metres only, as there was a succession of 
rapids. 

On the roth we repeated the proceed- 
ings: a short, quick run; a few hundred 
metres’ portage, occupying, however, at 
least a couple of hours; again a few 
minutes’ run; again other rapids. We 
again made less than five kilometres; in 
the two days we had been descending 
nearly a metre for every kilometre we 
made in advance; and it hardly seemed as 
if this state of things could last, for the 
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aneroid showed that we were getting very 
low down. How I longed for a big Maine 
birch-bark, such as that in which I once 
went down the Mattawamkeag at high 
water! It would have slipped down these 
rapids as a girl trips through a country 
dance. But our loaded dugouts would 
have shoved their noses under every curl. 
The country was lovely. The wide river, 
now in one channel, now in several chan- 
nels, wound among hills; the shower- 
freshened forest glistened in the sunlight; 
the many kinds of beautiful palm-fronds 
and the huge pacova-leaves stamped the 
peculiar look of the tropics on the whole 
landscape—it was like passing by water 
through a gigantic botanical garden. In 
the afternoon we got an elderly toucan, a 
piranha, and a reasonably edible side- 
necked river turtle; so we had fresh meat 
again. We slept as usual in earshot of 
rapids. We had been out six weeks, and 
almost all the time we had been engaged 
in wearily working our way down and 
past rapid after rapid. Rapids are by far 
the most dangerous enemies of explorers 
and travellers who journey along these 
rivers. 

We came to another set of rapids, car- 
ried the baggage down past them, and 
made camp long after dark in the rain—a 
good exercise in patience for those of us 
who were still suffering somewhat from 
fever. No one was in really buoyant 
health. For some weeks we had been 
sharing part of the contents of our boxes 
with the camaradas; but our food was 
not very satisfying tothem. They needed 
quantity, and the mainstay of each of their 
meals was a mass of palmitas; but on this 
day they had no time to cut down palms. 
We finally decided to run these rapids 
with the empty canoes, and they came 
down in safety. On such a trip it is 
highly undesirable to take any save neces- 
sary risks, for the consequences of disaster 
are too serious; and yet if no risks are 
taken the progress is so slow that disaster 
comes anyhow; and it is necéssary perpet- 
ually to vary the terms of the perpetual 
working compromise between rashness 
and overcaution. This night we had a 
very good fish to eat, a big silvery fellow 
called a pescada, of a kind we had not 
caught before. 

One day Tregueiro failed to embark with 
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the rest of us, and we had to camp where 
we were next day to find him. Easter 
Sunday we spent in the fashion with which 
we were altogether too familiar. We only 
ran in a clear course for ten minutes all 
told, and spent eight hours in portaging the 
loads past rapids down which the canoes 
were run; the balsa was almost swamped. 
This day we caught twenty-eight big fish, 
mostly piranhas, and everybody had all 
he could eat for dinner, and for breakfast 
the following morning. 

The forenoon of the following day was a 
repetition of this wearisome work; but late 
in the afternoon the river began to run in 
long quiet reaches. We made fifteen kilo- 
metres, and for the first time in several 
weeks camped where we did not hear 
the rapids. The silence was soothing and 
restful. The following day, April 14, we 
made a good run of some thirty-two kilo- 
metres. We passed a little river which 
entered on our left. We ran two or three 
light rapids, and portaged the loads by 
another. The river ran in long and usu- 
ally tranquil stretches. In the morn- 
ing when we started the view was lovely. 
There was a mist, and for a couple of 
miles the great river, broad and quiet, 
ran between the high walls of tropical for- 
est, the tops of the giant trees showing dim 
through the haze. Different members of 
the party caught many fish, and shot a 
monkey and a couple of jacu tinga—birds 
kin to a turkey, but the size of a fowl—so 
we again had a camp of plenty. The dry 
season was approaching, but there were 
still heavy, drenching rains. On this day 
the men found some new nuts of which 
they liked the taste; but the nuts proved 
unwholesome and half of the men were 
very sick and unable to work the follow- 
ing day. In the balsa only two were left 
fit to do anything, and Kermit plied a 
paddle all day long. 

Accordingly, it was a rather sorry crew 
that embarked the following morning, 
April 15. But it turned out a red-letter 
day. The day before, we had come across 
cuttings, a year old, which were probably 
but not certainly made by pioneer rubber- 
men. But on this day—during which we 
made twenty-five kilometres—after run- 
ning two hours and a half we found on the 
left bank a board on a post, with the ini- 
tials J. A., to show the farthest-up point 





From a photograph by Cherrie. 
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which a rubber-man had reached and 
claimed as hisown. An hour farther down 
we came on a newly built house in a little 
planted clearing; and we cheered heartily. 
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In mid-afternoon we stopped at another 
clean, cool, picturesque house of palm 
thatch. The inhabitants all fled at our 
approach; fearing an Indian raid; for they 

, were absolutely unprepared 

aa Rid to have any one come from 
the unknown regions up- 

| stream. They returned and 

were most hospitable and 
communicative; and we 

| spent the night there. Said 

| Antonio Correa to Kermit: 

“It seems like a dream to be 
in a house again, and hear 
the voices of men and wom- 
en, instead of being among 
those mountains and rap- 
ids.” The river was known 
to them as the Castanha, and 
was the main affluent, or 
rather the left or western 
branch, of the Aripuanan; 
the Castanha isa name used 
by the rubber-gatherers 
only; it is unknown to the 
geographers. We were, ac- 
cording to our informants, 
about fifteen days’ journey 
from the confluence of the 
two rivers; but there were 
many rubber-men along the 
banks, some of whom had 
become permanent settlers. 
We had come over three 
hundred kilometres, in 
forty-eight days, over abso- 
lutely unknown ground; we 
had seen no human being, 
although we had twice heard 
Indians. Six weeks had 
been spent in steadily slog- 





From a photograph by Cherree. 
Castanha-tree. 


(Brazil-nut.) 


No one was at home, but the house, of palm 
thatch, was clean and cool. A couple of 
dogs were on watch, and the belongings 
showed that a man, a woman, and a child 
lived there, and had only just left. An- 
other hour brought us to a similar house 
where dwelt an old black man, who showed 
the innate courtesy of the Brazilian peas- 
ant. We came on these rubber-men and 
their houses in about latitude 10° 24’. 


ging our way down through 
the interminable series of 
rapids. It was astonishing 
before, when we were on a 
river of about the size of the 
upper Rhine or Elbe, to realize that no 
geographer had any idea of its existence. 
But, after all, no civilized man of any 
grade had ever been on it. Here, however, 
was a river with people dwelling along the 
banks, some of whom had lived in the 
neighborhood for eight or ten years; and 
yet on no standard map was there a hint 
of the river’s existence. We were putting 
on the map a river, running through be- 
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tween five and six degrees of latitude— 
of between seven and eight if, as should 
properly be done, the lower Aripuanan 
is included as part of it—of- which no 
geographer, in any map pub- 
lished in Europe, or the 
United States, or Brazil, 
had even admitted the pos- 
sibility of the existence; for 
the place actually occupied 
by it was filled, on the maps, 
by other—imaginary 
streams, or by mountain 
ranges. Before we started, 
the Amazonas boundary 
commission had come up the 
lower Aripuanan and then 
the eastern branch, or upper 
Aripuanan, to 8° 48’, follow- 
ing the course which for a 
couple of decades had been 
followed by the rubber-men, 
but not going as high. The 
lower main stream, and the 
lower portion of its main 
affluent the Castanha, had 
been commercial highways 
for rubber-men and settlers 
for nearly two decades; but 
the governmental and scien- 
tific authorities, native and 
foreign, remained in com- 
plete ignorance; and the 
rubber-men themselves had 
not the slightest idea of the 
headwaters, which were in 
country never hitherto trav- 
ersed by civilized men. 
Evidently the Castanha 
was, in length at least, sub- 
stantially equal, and prob- 
ably superior, to the upper 
Aripuanan; it now seemed 
even more likely that the 
Ananas was the headwa- 
ters of the main stream 
than of the Cardozo. For the first time 
this great river, the greatest affluent of 
the Madeira, was to be put on the map; 
and the understanding of its real position 
and real relationship, and the clearing up 
of the complex problem of the sources of 
all these lower right-hand affluents of the 
Madeira, was rendered possible by the 
seven weeks of hard and dangerous labor 
we had spent in going down an absolutely 
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unknown river, through an absolutely un- 
known wilderness. At this stage of the 
growth of world geography I esteemed it 
a great piece of good fortune to be able to 


From a photograph by Cherrie. 


Pacova-tree 


The huge pacova-leaves stamped the peculiar look of the tropics on the whole landscape 
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take part in such a feat—a feat which rep- 
resented the capping of the pyramid which 
during the previous seven years had been 
built by the labor of the Brazilian Tele- 
graphic Commission. 

We had passed the period when there 
was a chance of peril, of disaster, to the 
whole expedition. There might be risk 
ahead to individuals, and some difficul- 
ties and annoyances for all of us; but there 
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The first rubber-camp. 


We came on a newly built house in a little planted clearing.—Paye 604. 


was no longer the least likelihood of any 
disaster to the expedition as a whole. We 
now no longer had to face continual anx- 
iety, the need of constant economy with 
food, the duty of labor with no end insight, 
and bitter uncertainty as to the future. 
It was time to get out. The wearing 
work, under very unhealthy conditions, 
was beginning to tell on every one. Half 
of the camaradas had been down with fever 
and were much weakened; only a few of 
them retained their original physical and 
606 


moral strength. Cherrie and Kermit had 
recovered; but both Kermit and Lyra still 
had bad sores on their legs, from the 
bruises received in the water work. I 
was in worse shape. The after effects of 
the fever still hung on; and the leg which 
had been hurt while working in the rapids 
with the sunken canoe had taken a turn 
for the bad and developed an abscess. 
The good doctor, to whose unwearied care 
and kindness I owe much, had cut it open 
and inserted a drainage tube; an added 
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charm being given the operation, and the 
subsequent dressings, by the enthusiasm 
with which the piums and boroshudas took 
part therein. I could hardly hobble, and 
was pretty well laid up. But “there 
aren’t no ‘stop, conductor’ while a bat- 
tery’s changing ground.” No man has 
any business to go on such a trip as ours 
unless he will refuse to jeopardize the wel- 
fare of his associates by any delay caused 
by a weakness or ailment of his. It is his 
duty to go forward, if necessary on all 
fours, until he drops. Fortunately, I was 
put to no such test. I remained in good 
shape until we had passed the last of the 
rapids of the chasms. When my serious 
trouble came we had only canoe-riding 
ahead of us. It is not ideal for a sick 
man to spend the hottest hours of the 
day stretched on the boxes in the bottom 
of a small open dugout, under the well- 
nigh intolerable heat of the torrid sun 
of the mid-tropics, varied by blinding, 
drenching downpours of rain; but I could 
not be sufficiently grateful for the chance. 
Kermit and Cherrie took care of me as if 
they had been trained nurses; and Colonel 
Rondon and Lyra were no less thoughtful. 

The north was calling strongly to the 
three men of the north—Rocky Dell Farm 
to Cherrie, Sagamore Hill to me; and to 
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Kermit the call was stronger still. After 


nightfall we could now see the Dipper well 
above the horizon—upside down, with the 
two pointers pointing to a north star be- 
low the world’s rim; but the Dipper, with 
all its stars. In our home country spring 
had now come, the wonderful northern 
spring of long, glorious days, of brooding 
twilights, of cool, delightful nights. Robin 
and bluebird, meadow-lark and song-spar- 
row, were singing in the mornings at home; 
the maple-buds were red; wind-flowers and 
bloodroot were blooming while the last 
patches of snow still lingered; the rapture 
of the hermit-thrush in Vermont, the se- 
rene golden melody of the wood-thrush on 
Long Island, would be heard before we 
were there to listen. Each man to his 
home, and to his true love! Each was 
longing for the homely things that were so 
dear to him, for the home people who were 
dearer still, and for the one who was dear- 
est of all. 


TO THE AMAZON AND HOME; ZOOLOGICAL 
AND GEOGRAPHICAL RESULTS OF THE 
EXPEDITION 


Our adventures and our troubles were 
alike over. We now experienced the in- 
calculable contrast between descending a 
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At the rubber-man’s house. 


The inhabitants all fled at our approach, fearing an Indian raid. 
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known and travelled river, and one that is 
utterly unknown. After four days we hired 
a rubber-man to go with us as guide. He 
knew exactly what channels were passable 
when we came to the rapids, when the ca- 
noes had to unload, and where the carry- 
trails were. It was all child’s play com- 
pared to what we had gone through. We 
made long days’ journeys, for at night we 
stopped at some palm-thatched house, in- 
habited or abandoned, and therefore the 
men were spared the labor of making 
camp; and we bought ample food for them, 
so there was no further need of fishing ‘and 
chopping down palms for the palm-tops. 
The heat of the sun was blazing; but it 
looked as if we had come back into the 
rainy season, for there were many heavy 
rains, usually in the afternoon, but some- 
times in the morning or at night. The 
mosquitoes were sometimes rather troub- 
lesomeatnight. Inthedaytimethe piums 
swarmed, and often bothered us even 
when we were in midstream. 

We had already passed many inhabited 
—and a still larger number of uninhabited 
—houses. The dwellers were rubber-men, 
but generally they were permanent set- 
tlers also, home-makers, with their wives 
and children. Some, both of the men 
and women, were apparently of pure negro 
blood, or of pure Indian or south Euro- 
pean blood; but in the great majority all 
three strains were mixed in varying de- 
grees. They were most friendly, cour- 
teous, and hospitable. Often they re- 
fused payment for what they could afford, 
out of their little, to give us. When they 
did charge, the prices were very high, as 
was but just, for they live back of the be- 
yond, and everything costs them fab- 
ulously, save what they raise themselves. 
The cool bare houses of poles and palm 
thatch contained little except hammocks 
and a few simple cooking-utensils; and 
often a clock or sewing-machine, or Win- 
chester rifle, from our own country. They 
often had flowers planted, including fra- 
grant roses. Their only live stock, ex- 
cept the dogs, were a few chickens and 
ducks. They planted patches of mandioc, 
maize, sugar-cane, rice, beans, squashes, 
pineapples, bananas, lemons, oranges, mel- 
ons, peppers; and various purely na- 
tive fruits and vegetables, such as the 
kniabo—a vegetable-fruit growing on the 





branches of a high bush—which is cooked 
with meat. They get some game from 
the forest, and more fish from the river. 
There is no representative of the govern- 
ment among them—indeed, even now their 
very existence is barely known to the gov- 
ernmental authorities; and the church has 
ignored them as completely as the state. 
When they wish to get married they have 
to spend several months getting down to 
and back from Manaos or some smaller 
city; and usually the first christening and 
the marriage ceremony are held at the 
same time. They have merely squatters’ 
right to the land, and are always in dan- 
ger of being ousted by unscrupulous big 
men who come in late, but with a title 
technically straight. Thelandlawsshould 
be shaped so as to give each of these 
pioneer settlers the land he actually takes 
up and cultivates, and upon which he 
makes his home—the small home-maker, 
who owns the land which he tills with his 
own hands, is the greatest element of 
strength in any country. 

These are real pioneer settlers. They 
are the true wilderness-winners. No con- 
tinent is ever really conquered, or thor- 
oughly explored, by a few leaders, or ex- 
ceptional men, although such men can 
render great service. The real conquest, 
the thorough exploration and settlement, 
is made by a nameless multitude of small 
men of whom the most important are, of 
course, the home-makers. Each treads 
most of the time in the footsteps of his 
predecessors, but for some few miles, at 
some time or other, he breaks new ground; 
and his house is built where no house has 
ever stood before. Such a man, the real 
pioneer, must have no strong desire for 
social life, and no need, probably no knowl- 
edge, of any luxury, or of any comfort 
save of the most elementary kind. The pi- 
oneer who is always longing for the com- 
fort and luxury of civilization, and espe- 
cially of great cities, is no real pioneer at 
all. These settlers whom we met were 
contented to live in the wilderness. They 
had found the climate healthy and the soil 
fruitful; a visit to a city was a very rare 
event, nor was there any overwhelming 
desire for it. 

In short, these men, and those like 
them everywhere on the frontier between 
civilization and savagery in Brazil, are 



























Rapids of the Castanha. 


rather the left or western branch, of the Aripuanan; the Castanha is a name used by the rubber-gatherers on 
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From a photograph by Cherrie. 
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Sketch map of the unknown river christened Rio 
Roosevelt, and subsequently Rio ‘Téodoro, by 
direction of the Brazilian Government. 


now playing the part played by our 
backwoodsmen when over a century 
and a quarter ago they began the con- 
quest of the great basin of the Missis- 
sippi; the part played by the Boer farm- 
ers for over a century in South Africa, 
and by the Canadians when less than 
half a century ago they began to take 
possession of their Northwest. Every 
now and then some one says that the 
“last frontier” is now to be found in 
Canada or Africa, and that it has al- 
most vanished. On a far larger scale 
this frontier is to be found in Brazil—a 
country as big as Europe or the United 
States—and decades will pass before it 
vanishes. The first settlers came to 
Brazil a century before the first settlers 
came to the United States and Canada. 
For three hundred years progress was 
very slow—Portuguese colonial gov- 
ernment at that time was almost as bad 
as Spanish. For the last half-century 
and over there has been a steady in- 
crease in the rapidity of the rate of de- 
velopment; and this increase bids fair 
to be constantly more rapid in the fu- 
ture. 

By mid-forenoon on April 26 we had 
passed the last dangerous rapids. The 
paddles were plied with hearty good 
will, Cherrie and Kermit, as usual, 
working like the camaradas, and the 
canoes went dancing down the broad, 
rapid river. The equatorial forest 
crowded on either hand to the water’s 
edge; and, although the river was fall- 
ing, it was still so high that in many 
places little islands were complete- 
ly submerged, and the current raced 
among the trunks of the green trees. 
At one o’clock we came to the mouth 
of the Castanha proper, and in sight of 
the tent of Lieutenant Pyrineu, with 
the flags of the United States and Bra- 
zil flying before it; and, with rifles firing 
from the canoes and the shore, we 
moored at the landing of the neat, 
soldierly, well-kept camp. The upper 
Aripuanan, a river of substantially the 
same volume as the Castanha, but 
broader at this point, and probably of 
less length, here joined the Castanha 


The map was prepared by Colonel Roosevelt from his journal and the diaries of Cherrie and of Kermit Roosevelt; the war having pre- 


vented the arrival of the map prepared by Lieutenant Lyra. 


The Anandas may be the headwaters of the Cardozo or of the Aripuanan, or it may flow into the Canuma or Tapajos ; it will not be put on 


the map until it is actually descended. 
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from the east, and the two together formed 
what the rubber-men called the lower 
Aripuanan. The mouth of this was in- 
dicated, and sometimes named, on the 
maps, but only as a small and unimpor- 
tant stream. 

We had been two months in the canoes; 
from the 27th of February to the 26th of 
April. We had gone over 750 kilometres. 
The river from its source, near the thir- 
teenth degree, to where it became naviga- 
ble and we entered it, had a course of 
some 200 kilometres—probably more, per- 
haps 300 kilometres. Therefore we had 
now put on the map a river nearly 1,000 
kilometres in length, of which the ex- 
istence was not merely unknown but im- 
possible if the standard maps were correct. 
But this was not all. It seemed that this 
river of 1,000 kilometres in length was 
really the true upper course of the Aripua- 
nan proper, in which case the total length 
was nearly 1,500 kilometres. Pyrineu 
had been waiting for us over a month, at 
the junction of what the rubber-men called 
the Castanha and of what they called the 
upper Aripuanan. (He had no idea as 
to which stream we would appear upon, 
or whether we would appear upon either.) 
On March 26 he had measured the vol- 
ume of the two, and found that the Cas- 
tanha, although the narrower, was the 
deeper and swifter, and that in volume it 
surpassed the other by 84 cubic metres a 
second. Since then the Castanha had 
fallen; our measurements showed it to be 
slightly smaller than the other; the vol- 
ume of the river after the junction was 
about 4,500 cubic metres a second. This 
was in 7° 34’. 

We were glad indeed to see Pyrineu 
and be at his attractive camp. We were 
only four hours above the little river ham- 
let of Sao Joao, a port of call for rubber- 
steamers, from which the larger ones go to 
Manaos in two days. These steamers 
mostly belong to Senhor Caripe. From 
Pyrineu we learned that Lauriadé and 
Fiala had reached Manaos on March 26. 
On the swift water in the gorge of the Pa- 
pagei, Fiala’s boat had been upset and all 
his belongings lost, while he himself had 
narrowly escaped with his life. I was 
glad indeed that the fine and gallant fel- 
low had escaped. The Canadian canoe 
had done very well. We were no less re- 
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joiced to learn that Amilcar, the head of 
the party that went down the Gy-Parana, 
was also all right, although his canoe too 
had been upset in the rapids, and his in- 
struments and all his notes lost. He had 
reached Manaos on April ro. Fiala had 
gone home. Miller was collecting near 
Manaos. He had been doing capital work. 

The piranhas were bad here, and no 
one could bathe. Cherrie while standing 
in the water close to the shore was at- 
tacked and bitten; but with one bound he 
was on the bank, before any damage 
could be done. 

We spent a last night under canvas, 
at Pyrineu’s encampment. It rained 
heavily. Next morning we all gathered 
at the monument which Colonel Rondon 
had erected, and he read the orders of the 
day. These recited just what had been 
accomplished: set forth the fact that we 
had now by actual exploration and inves- 
tigation discovered that the river whose 
upper portion had been called the Davida 
on the maps of the Telegraphic Commis- 
sion and the unknown major part of which 
we had just traversed, and the river known 
to a few rubber-men, but to no one else, as 
the Castanha, and the lower part of the 
river known to the rubber-men as the 
Aripuanan (which did not appear on the 
maps save as its mouth was sometimes in- 
dicated, with no hint of its size), were all 
parts of one and the same river; and that 
by order of the Brazilian Government this 
river, the largest affluent of the Madeira, 
with its source near the 13th degree, and 
its mouth a little south of the 5th degree, 
hitherto utterly unknown to cartogra- 
phers and in large part utterly unknown 
to any save the local tribes of Indians, 
had been named the Rio Roosevelt. 

Early the following afternoon our whole 
party, together with Senhor Caripe, start- 
ed on the steamer. It took usa little over 
twelve hours’ swift steaming to run down 
to the mouth of the river on the upper 
course of which our progress had been so 
slow and painful; from source to mouth, 
according to our itinerary and to Lyra’s 
calculations, the course of the stream 
down which we had thus come was about 
1,500 kilometres in length—about goo 
miles, perhaps nearly 1,000 miles, from its 
source near the 13th degree in the high- 
lands to its mouth in the Madeira, near 
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the sth degree. Next morning we were 
on the broad sluggish current of the lower 
Madeira, a beautiful tropical river. There 
were heavy rain-storms, as usual, although 
this is supposed to be the very end of the 
rainy season. In the afternoon we finally 
entered the wonderful Amazon itself, the 
mighty river which contains one-tenth of 
all the running water of the globe. It 
was many miles across, where we entered 
it; and indeed we could not tell whether 
the farther bank, which we saw, was that 
of the mainland or an island. We went 
up it until about midnight, then steamed 
up the Rio Negro for a short distance, and 
at one in the morning of April 30 reached 
Manaos. 

Manaos is a remarkable city. It is 
only three degrees south of the equator. 
Sixty years ago it was a nameless little 
collection of hovels, tenanted by a few 
Indians and a few of the poorest class of 
Brazilian peasants. Now it is a big, 
handsome modern city, with opera-house, 
tramways, good hotels, fine squares and 
public buildings, and attractive private 
houses. The brilliant coloring and odd 
architecture give the place a very foreign 
and attractive flavor in Northern eyes. 
Its rapid growth to prosperity was due to 
the rubber-trade. This is now far less 
remunerative than formerly. It will un- 
doubtedly in some degree recover; and in 
any event the development of the im- 
mensely rich and fertile Amazonian val- 
ley is sure to go on, and it will be immense- 
ly quickened when closer connections are 
made with the Brazilian highland coun- 
try lying south of it. 

I said good-by to the camaradas with 
real friendship and regret. The parting 
gift I gave to each was in gold sover- 
eigns; and I was rather touched to learn 
later that they had agreed among them- 
selves each to keep one sovereign as a 
medal of honor and token that the owner 
had been on the trip. They were a fine 
set, brave, patient, obedient, and endur- 
ing. Now they had forgotten their hard 
times; they were fat from eating, at lei- 
sure, all they wished; they were to see Rio 
Janeiro, always an object of ambition with 
men of their stamp; and they were very 
proud of their membership in the expedi- 
tion. 

Later, at Belén, I said good-by to Colo- 
nel Rondon, Doctor Cajazeira, and Lieu- 


tenant Lyra. Together with my admi- 
ration for their hardihood, courage, and 
resolution, I had grown to feel a strong 
and affectionate friendship for them. I 
had become very fond of them; and I was 
glad to feel that I had been their compan- 
ion in the performance of a feat which pos- 
sessed a certain lasting importance. 

On May 1 we left Manaos for Belén— 
Para, as until recently it was called. The 
trip was interesting. We steamed down 
through tempest and sunshine; and the 
towering forest was dwarfed by the gi- 
ant river it fringed. Sunrise and sunset 
turned the sky to an unearthly flame of 
many colors above the vast water. It all 
seemed the embodiment of loneliness and 
wild majesty. Yet everywhere man was 
conquering the loneliness and wresting the 
majesty to his own uses. We passed 
many thriving, growing towns; at one we 
stopped to take on cargo. Everywhere 
there was growth and development. 

On May 7 we bade good-by to our kind 
Brazilian friends and sailed northward 
for Barbados and New York. 


Zoologically the trip had been a thor- 
ough success. Cherrie and Miller had col- 
lected over twenty-five hundred birds and 
mammals, and a few reptiles, batrachi- 
ans and fishes. Many of them were new 
toscience; for much of the region traversed 
had never previously been worked by any 
scientific collector. 

Of course, the most important work we 
did was the geographic work, the explora- 
tion of the unknown river, undertaken at 
the suggestion of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, and in conjunction with its repre- 
sentatives. No piece of work of this kind 
is ever achieved save as it is based on long- 
continued previous work. As I have be- 
fore said, what we did was to put the cap 
on the pyramid that had been built by 
Colonel Rondon and his associates of the 
Telegraphic Commission during the six 
previous years. It was their scientific ex- 
ploration of the chapadao, their mapping 
the basin of the Juruena, and their de- 
scent of the Gy-Paranda, that rendered it 
possible for us to solve the mystery of the 
River of Doubt. 

The work of the commission, much the 
greatest work of the kind ever done in 
South America, is one of the many, many 
achievements which the republican gov- 
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ernment of Brazil has toits credit. Brazil 
has been blessed beyond her Spanish- 
American sisters because she won her way 
to republicanism by evolution rather than 
revolution. They plunged into the ex- 
tremely difficult experiment of democratic, 
of popular, self-government, after endur- 
ing the atrophy of every quality of self-con- 
trol, self-reliance, and initiative through- 
out three withering centuries of existence 
under the worst and most foolish form of 
colonial government, both from the civil 
and the religious standpoint, that has ever 
existed. The marvel is not that some of 
them failed, but that some of them have 
eventually succeeded in such striking 
fashion. Brazil, on the contrary, when 
she achieved independence, first exercised 
it under the form of an authoritative em- 
pire, then under the form of a liberal em- 
pire. When the republic came, the peo- 
ple were reasonably ripe for it. The great 
progress of Brazil, and it has been an as- 
tonishing progress, has been made under 
the republic. I could give innumerable 
examples and illustrations of this. The 
change that has converted Rio Janeiro 
from a picturesque pesthole into a singu- 
larly beautiful, healthy, clean, and effi- 
cient modern great city, is one of these. 
Another is the work of the Telegraphic 
Commission. 

We put upon the map a river some fif- 
teen hundred kilometres in length, of 
which the upper course was not merely 
utterly unknown to, but unguessed at by, 


anybody; while the lower course, although 
known for years to a few rubber-men, was 
utterly unknown to cartographers. It is 
the chief affluent of the Madeira, which is 
itself the chief affluent of the Amazon. 

The source of this river is between the 
12th and 13th parallels of latitude south 
and the 59th and 6oth degrees of longitude 
west from Greenwich. We embarked on 
it at about latitude 12° 1’ south, and about 
longitude 60° 15’ west. After that its 
entire course lay between the 6oth and 
61st degrees of longitude, approaching the 
latter most closely about latitude 8° 15’. 
The first rapids we encountered were in 
latitude 11° 44’, and in uninterrupted suc- 
cession they continued for about a degree, 
without a day’s complete journey between 
any twoofthem. At 11° 23’ the Rio Ker- 
mit entered from the left, at 11° 22’ the 
Rio Marciano Avila from the right, at 11° 
18’ the Taunay from the left, at 10° 58’ 
the Cardozo from theright. In 10° 24’ we 
encountered the first rubber-men. The 
Rio Branco entered from the left at 9° 38’. 
Our camp at 8° 49’ was almost on the 
boundary between Matto Grosso and 
Amazonas. The confluence with the 
Aripuanan, which joined from the right, 
took place at 7° 34’.. The entrance into 
the Madeira was at about 5° 20’ (this 
point we did not determine by observa- 
tion, as it is already on the maps). The 
stream we had followed down was from 
the river’s highest sources; we had fol- 
lowed its longest course. 


AFTERWARD 


By Marguerite ‘Merington 


So long as there was something left to do 

As you had done it, still to fill one’s care— 

How could the dead past claim, your place seem bare, 
With things your hand had touched, to rummage through! 
Your deeds while yet your world held in review 

Life merely seemed grief’s mocking mask to wear, 

As any turn might show you standing there, 

Or meet the warm-blood clasp that symboled you. 
But now, your house in final order set, 

And, up-drawn close to shut out Heaven’s light, 

The spaded earth your stirless coverlet, 

My heart that stopped with yours in life’s despite, 
Wakes to the anguish of love’s unpaid debt 

Through days of empty longing, endless night! 
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NORWAY AND THE NORWEGIANS 


FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 


BY PRICE COLLIER 
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HE population of Norway is 
M 2,391,782, about equal to 
the population of Chicago; 
but if the entire population 
met in a given area, I ven- 
ture to say that their com- 
ing and their going, and their meeting, 
would not make as much noise as one 
may hear every five minutes on dozens of 
street-crossings, either in New York or 
in Chicago. In this connection it is of 
interest to note that there are 80,000 
more women than men in Norway; 1,800,- 
ooo more men than women in the United 
States; and 1,300,000 more women than 
men in the United Kingdom. The total 
population of the United States is 92,- 
000,000, of the United Kingdom 45,000,- 
ooo. Theorists may make such deduc- 
tions as they will from the proportion of 
men to women in these countries, but of 
the comparative peace and quiet there is 
no question. 

Norway is the country of quiet voices, 
gentle manners, and no noise. The steam- 
ers dock almost without a sound, and de- 
part assilently. At Christiansand, where 
we touched first on Scandinavian soil, peo- 
ple got on and off the steamer, farewells 
were waved, the crowd on the dock moved 
about deliberately; but no voice was raised, 
there was no shouting, no physical unrest 
expressing itself in squirming bodies or 
twisted features; they were almost as calm 
as the stars above them. All over Sweden 
and Norway oneis attracted by thesmooth 
skins, unwrinkled cheeks, and unfurrowed 
brows of both the men and the women. 
They have placid faces, as of men and wom- 
en who have not yet been in contact 
with our disease of striving to live all of 
lifeina day. The trains slide away from 
the stations at the sound of a scarcely au- 
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shouted warnings; the crowds in the streets 
or elsewhere seem to pitch their voices out 
of the range of hearing of ears accustomed 
to the catarrhal rumble of London, the 
strident gabble of New York, or the sib- 
ilant cackle of Paris. 

Men and women accustomed to crowds 
get to think unduly highly of themselves; 
while those bred where water, mountain, 
and sky are continually snubbing their in- 
significance are more hesitating in assert- 
ing themselves. It may produce an effect 
among masses of men to pitch one’s voice 
above that of the crowd, to gesticulate 
more feverishly than one’s neighbors, to 
talk more rapidly, or to assert oneself 
more impudently; but the dullest realize 
that there is no gain in apostrophizing a 
waterfall, in gesticulating at mountains, 
or shouting to the sky, or in self-assertion 
against the sea. 

One may drive for miles, or walk for 
hours, through Norway with no sound but 
that of rippling or running water, or the 
whispering of the trees among themselves. 

Amundsen, the explorer, tells me that 
the greatest hardship he has suffered was 
when he lost his provisions and wandered 
four days without food in his own Nor- 
wegian mountains. That most silent of 
all moving things, the snow, falls in Nor- 
way for months, covering everything with 
a fleece-mantle that deadens sound. 

Even so far south as Christiania there 
are weeks in the winter when the sun only 
appears for a few hours, and looks like the 
rim of a burnished copper hoop that some 
giant-child of the gods is rolling along the 
horizon. In the north they are plunged 
in darkness for months, with only the 
northern lights as dim candles in the dis- 
tance. When the sun lights Norway for 
the months of its longest stay, it makes 
gigantic shadows of the mountains, and 
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black depths of the deep fjords, and the 
forests stretch for miles like a dark velvet 
carpet over the landscape. Nobody buta 
maniac would make a noise in such sur- 
roundings, and nobody but a fool would 
be in a hurry. 

Not even in the East are people more 
quiet or slower than in Norway, outside 
the three or four larger towns. They have 
learned the truth of the Arab proverb that 
‘“‘Slowness comes from God, hurry from 
the devil,” by centuries of living with the 
sea in front of them and the mountains at 
their backs. Why hurry in the desert? 
‘Why so hotly, little man,” with the sea’s 
ceaseless murmur in front of you and the 
mountain’s calm behind you? 

Those who have memories of the per- 
emptory speech and wanton discourtesies 
of our * Step-lively-there!’’ conductors of 
cars under the ground, above the ground, 
and on the ground could wish them no 
more purgatorial punishment than to be 
put in charge forever of the Norwegian 
passengers on steam and electric railways. 
They move in and out as leisurely as 
though they were blackberrying, and a 
herd of cows on a public road are not 
more regardless of haste. On the small 
steamers that runabout from place toplace 
on the fjords, the passengers often come 
aboard from small boats, and often enough 
a cargo of fish, or cows, or a horse are 
hoisted on board, and all with quiet, com- 
posure, and contempt for time. The 
American conductor would waste his en- 
ergy like Sisyphusin his attempts to hustle 
these people, and he would finally be taken 
to a rest-home a deplorable nervous wreck 
gesticulating and muttering hoarsely, 
“Step lively there!”” One might as well at- 
tempt to make a walking-stick out of the 
contents of the cream-jug, or to eat honey 
with a football for a spoon, or to do any 
other maniacal thing, as to tempt the Nor- 
wegian with the siren song of our high- 
strung civilization, “Step lively!” 

The hours of labor and the hours of 
headwork are shorter here than elsewhere, 
while the concentrated nervous energy 
given to labor of all kinds is less. The 
farm-hands, the street laborers in the 
cities, the diggers and delvers everywhere, 
work at a slower pace; and perhaps no 
country in the world shows fewer signs in 
the faces and figures of the men and women 


of exhaustion, of the haggardness of fea- 
ture and undue leanness of figure, of the 
feverish eye and furrowed features, that 
denote an uneasy energy and a constant 
state of tension. 

Lawyers and other professional men 
go to their offices from ten till two. In 
the public offices the hours are from nine 
till three, and though heads of depart- 
ments work longer hours, the subordi- 
nates receive extra pay if they work over- 
time. 

Breakfast among the well-to-do is at 
nine, and dinner at three or four, with per- 
hapsa bite in between. There are a good 
two hours taken after the principal meal 
of the day, whether it is at one o’clock for 
the clerks and subordinates, or at three or 
four o’clock for others. On the farms at 
harvest-time the laborers work long hours, 
but there is a bite when they begin, a meal 
at nine, another at one or two, another at 
six, and supper before bedtime. 

One old farmer took me over his fields 
where his children and his grandchildren 
were at work, and where eight generations 
of the same family had worked. The farm 
was in debt to the Land Bank, to be sure, 
but the grandchildren would have glad- 
dened the heart of the president of a eu- 
genicsociety. They were binding the grain 
together in small parcels as it fell, bending, 
twisting the sheaves together, and their 
bright eyes, their hair of the color of the 
corn-tassels, and their well-developed and 
lithe figures made one think that they were 
indulging in agreeable exercise. These 
land banks are backed by the government; 
they lend money at small interest—three 
and a half or four per cent—and for a long 
period of time, and with a system of amor- 
tization that enables the farmer to pay off 
his debt by degrees. There is no usury, 
and no harpies gobbling up the land by 
wearing out the patience of the peasant 
proprietors. This is state interference of 
a wholesome kind, the state interfering 
not to weaken the individual but to pro- 
tect him, the state as policeman warning 
off the robber. 

Now that the ten million horse-power 
latent in the waterfalls of Norway has at- 
tracted the notice of the exploiter of such 
things, the state has stepped in to see 
that the people are fairly treated. For- 
eign companies receive a limited and 
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conditioned franchise. The franchise is 
only for a given number of years, fifty to 
seventy-five; only Norwegian labor may 
be employed; five per cent of the horse- 
power generated may be demanded by the 
state, and five per cent by the commu- 
nity or district where the plant is situated, 
at a fair rate, and both property and in- 
come tax take their share. 

Wages and salaries are low as compared 
with ours. The royal household is allot- 
ted $175,000 a year; the prime minis- 
ter receives $5,000; the secretary for for- 
eign affairs, who is the entertainer among 
the officials, receives $7,500; and the other 
members of the. cabinet, $3,000. The 
Bishop of Christiania, the head of the 
Lutheran or state church, though he is, 
he says, only primus inter pares, receives 
$4,000 a year; the other bishops—there 
are six in all—$2,000 to $2,500; and the 
clergy, of whom there are eight hundred, 
from $1,000 to $1,500. 

An income of $5,000 a year means every 
comfort; an income of $10,000 includes 
more than all the luxuries that the small 
towns afford; and $20,000 means wealth, 
and places a man well outside the realm 
of expenditure of his neighbors in Chris- 
tiania or anywhere else in Norway. 

Cooks are paid $6 a month, a good one 
$8; and a certain diplomat who pays his 
cook $13 gave us a dinner that his chef in 
Paris would find it difficult to improve 
upon. Housemaids and the like receive 
$5 a month. In one of the smaller towns 
I was told on the good authority of a lead- 
ing citizen that families with $500 to $600 
a year keep at least one servant, who re- 
ceives, say, $50 a year; and where the in- 
come is from $1,000 to $1,500 there are 
two. Nobody, in short, works too hard. 

On the farms, the servants are more or 
less members of the family, and women of 
small officials and others sometimes go into 
service, and very often take employment 
as clerks, stenographers, secretaries, and 
the like. 

The wife of a foreign diplomat was 
asked for an evening off by her maid the 
night of a court ball. The mistress de- 
murred as she needed her maid on that 
particular evening, but discovered that 
the maid also was going to the court ball, 
being invited as the daughter of a small 
official in the town. I have no means of 


knowing exactly, but from what one sees 
in shops and offices and on the farms, in 
the inns throughout the country, and in 
the shops and factories, and in the streets 
of all the cities and towns, and in the rail- 
ways and other restaurants and eating- 
houses, the women of Norway are more 
generally at work than in other countries, 
except,perhaps,in France. They certainly 
do not suffer in appearance from it. They 
are bigger, broader, and thicker in the 
ankle than our women, and not of the same 
daintiness of feature, coloring, or build. 
Many of our idle women have come to 
have an exotic look, as though they were 
bred in hothouses, and not a few of them 
of that class have the sterility of tempera- 
ment and the uneasy uselessness of the ar- 
tificially bred everywhere. 

We are all looking for salvation every- 
where, except in work. We even count 
it as a characteristic of progress that our 
women do not work. We point to women 
in the fields, women doing household 
drudgery, in other countries, as a mark of 
degradation; when it is as certain as the 
law of gravitation that those countries 
which have the least artificial idleness, 
among either their men or their women, 
are bound one day to conquer and to rule. 
Honest work is the only sire that can be 
trusted to produce the rulers and govern- 
ors of the future. In Norway one sees 
women engaged in almost every sort of oc- 
cupation. One woman sat in the Stor- 
thing, but not for long, and the experiment 
has not been repeated; one woman sits 
now as a judge; there are, of course, wom- 
en doctors, lawyers, and professors. I 
saw one on the top of a ladder painting a 
sign in Christiania; they work in all kinds 
of shops, even the butchers’ shops; and on 
the train the porter had a woman assistant 
who helped make up the beds. Why not? 
This is woman’s rights, such as all intelli- 
gent people believe in. The most damna- 
ble tyranny toward women in the world is 
the subtle slavery practised among the 
rich in America of making their women 
into millinery and dressmakers’ models, 
or displayers of jewelry, or advertisers of 
scents and bath-powders; sterile creatures 
who have made America supreme in drug- 
taking and divorce. This class of women 
in our social body is a dangerous corrosive, 
they,“arehaughty,and walk withstretched 
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forth necks and wanton eyes, walking and 
mincing as they go, and making a tinkling 
with their feet . .. with their tinkling orna- 
ments... and their cauls and their round 
tires like the moon (tiaras), the chains and 
bracelets and mufflers, the bonnets and 
ornaments of the legs, and the headbands 
and the tablets and the earrings, the rings 
and jewels, the changeable suits of apparel, 
and the mantles and the wimples and the 
crisping pins, the glasses and the fine linen 
and the hoods and the veils.” What an 
intimate knowledge of the boudoir and the 
dressing-table Isaiah must have had; but I 
refrain from quoting his awful curses upon 
such creatures! 

Women in Norway are now entitled to 
the same voice in all elections as the men, 
but I cannot find that this has made the 
smallest difference thus far. The more 
emphatic advocates of the suffrage for 
women claim that the woman’s opinion is 
now listened to with more respect than 
formerly, and that votes to the women 
have doubled, and sometimes more than 
doubled, the voting power of the well-con- 
ducted and happy homes, where father 
and mother, and perhaps grown daughters, 
vote the same ticket. But Norway has 
only a population equal to that of Chicago. 
Norway has no serious and armed rivals to 
fear, nor is Norway governing large alien 
populations. The problem still confronts 
us, that with a surplus population of wom- 
en, as in the United Kingdom for exam- 
ple, with officers and officials on service 
abroad deprived of their vote—a ridicu- 
lous and dangerous provision—and with a 
possible war where the men would fight 
and ‘die, and the women live and vote, 
there would arise the impossible situation 
of a great empire or a great republic like 
ours suddenly finding itself overwhelm- 
ingly in the hands of women, and these 
women not unlikely under the influence of 
a shifty demagogue. No harm has come 
to Norway, to be sure, but what has hap- 
pened there has little bearing upon what 
might happen in countries very differ- 
ently situated. Women at home govern- 
ing a great empire, whose men are fighting 
for its life abroad, would end in a rev- 
olution which would result in depriving 
women even of their just rights. An in- 
competent ochlocracy is invariably suc- 
ceeded by a competent autocracy, which 


after years of toil and struggle must again 
be diluted to the strength of democracy, 
and from gynarchy to anarchy would be 
an even shorter step. We of this genera- 
tion have seen it in the case of France, and 
even the casual reader of history can point 
to a dozen examples of the same thing in 
the past. 

A minor consideration, too, is that the 
women who have enjoyed the notoriety of 
leaders of a crusade, once the vote is won 
for women, find themselves with their oc- 
cupation gone. There is no rag to worry, 
and many people deprived of their griev- 
ance, and not a few among them unmar- 
ried women of child-bearing age, resort to 
other forms of restlessness as disturbing 
to the state as is so-called militancy. In 
Norway, where this last feature of the 
problem has been noted by the Norwe- 
gians themselves, there is a tendency to 
feminine forms of tyrannical legislation on 
the one hand, coupled with a freedom bor- 
dering upon license on the other. The 
tendency toward total prohibition grows 
hand in hand with almost complete facil- 
ities for divorce. In Sweden divorce may 
be had almost for the asking. In Norway 
such cases come under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice, and are not 
tried in court. One of the leading states- 
men in Norway, perhaps the most influen- 
tial to-day, grew enthusiastic as he talked 
to me of the benefits of easy divorce. 
Nothing could be more awful, he main- 
tained, than a man and a woman tied to- 
gether irretrievably, and nothing more 
indelicate than that they should be com- 
pelled to air their grievances in court. 

Divorces have increased from 300 to 400 
out of an average of 14,000 marriages per 
year between the years of 1907-11, but as 
this minister of the crown said, two-thirds 
of them are among the well-to-do classes 
in the towns, and the people at large have 
not been influenced for the worse. How- 
ever this may be, it is portentously indica- 
tive of the fact that women no more than 
men are inclined to forego the personal ad- 
vantages accruing to them with increased 
power. 

Since 1882 women are on an equal foot- 
ing with the men at the university; and 
the boys and girls attend the same schools, 
though here as elsewhere practically all 
who can afford to do so send their children 
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toschools where feesare charged. The the- 
oretical democrat, I have noticed, draws 
the line sharply where his own boys and 
girls are concerned, and sends them to 
school in the very best company his purse 
permits. There are, however, no such 
differences of income in Norway as in 
richer countries, and the cleavage between 
rich and poor, between peasant and town- 
dweller, in the schools as elsewhere, is but 
a dim line. The peasant farmers are in a 
majority in the Storthing, and their sons 
outnumber the town-dwellers at the uni- 
versity, and changes from one class to an- 
other are more frequent even than in 
America. 

Work is no bar to social intercourse. 
There are classes in Norway as there are 
and always will be everywhere, but they 
are classes made up of people of kindred 
pursuits and tastes, rather than of people 
of widely different social standing and in- 
come. An actress, a musician, a clerk ina 
shop, well conducted, of respectable fam- 
ily and with enlightened tastes, min- 
gles with the society which most appeals to 
her. The same is true of the men. There 
are fewer artificial social or political bar- 
riers than elsewhere. There are people 
who dig and there are those “qui counsel 
homme qui digs’’; there are people who 
carry luggage, who wait at table, who 
cook and sew, who collect fares in tram- 
cars, who wait upon you in shops; but 
woe be to the snob who patronizes them, 
or orders them about gruffly, or assumes 
an attitude of superiority. Such a one is 
left to his own devices, ignored, left to 
serve himself. 

On one’s first arrival in Norway, the 
much hat-lifting, the saluting of one an- 
other on all occasions of uniformed officials, 
lead one to anticipate a certain suave 
politeness. The Norwegians are not peo- 
ple of manners, though, so far as one 
man’s experience goes, they are friendly 
and kindly. Acknowledging no superior- 
ity, there is very little deference, but ap- 
pealed to as an equal they are friendliness 
itself. 

The wary traveller always prefers to be 
taken for something less than he is. Less 
is expected of him to begin with, and then 
there is nothing more mirth-provoking 
than to be patronized by one’s inferior, 
whether he be an under-official, or a me- 
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diocre intellectual, or a snob; and travel- 
ling would be even more wearing upon the 
nerves than it is already were it not for 
these occasional misapprehensions, which 
result in the delicious boastings of stran- 
gers bent upon impressing you with their 
social, financial, official, or intellectual im- 
portance. The American recently in Lon- 
don, who impressed her English friends by 
telling them that her ancestor who went 
to America on the Mayflower was the only 
one of the Pilgrims who travelled with a 
valet and a secretary, was a glorious speci- 
men of this not uncommon type. 

The Norwegian is less moved by this 
gilded form of autobiography than might 
be expected from the simplicity and lean- 
ness of his own life. I do not know the 
incomes of the various Norwegians with 
whom I have partaken of bread and salt 
and wine, but they were many, consider- 
ing the short time I was there, and in no 
single case was there evidence of splurge 
or extravagance, and no apologies for their 
way of life. 

It is easy to be hospitable when one has 
a surplus, but even more delightful to re- 
ceive the hospitality of those who only 
have enough. These give you of them- 
selves; the rich often only of their pur- 
chases. What they are and what they 
have, they give freely enough, and they 
are entirely without that simian and vul- 
gar notion of hospitality that when one 
entertains one must give not what one has, 
but what others are accustomed to, which 
has made the modern dinner-party such 
an arid thing. Who would not give all 
the chef-tinkered dishes he has ever eaten 
to have a chop and a potato and a pipe 
with Doctor Johnson; or a cigarette with 
“Chinese”? Gordon or Robert Louis Ste- 
venson; or a curry with Clive; or a buck- 
wheat cake and syrup with Lincoln; or a 
sausage and a glass of beer with Goethe; 
or a glass of punch with Vasa or Gustavus 
Adolphus; or to have said “Skaal”’ over a 
glass of the plainest vintage with Bjorr- 
son and Ibsen; or put to sit at the same 
table with those modern vikings Sven 
Hedin and Nansen and Amundsen? The 
Scandinavian, being the democrat of the 
most ancient lineage in the world, seems 
to know better than almost any one else 
what independence means. 

In the country church at Molde, in the 
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churches in Christiania, in the cathedral] 
at Trondhjem, the modish hat and the 
shawl-covered head sit side by side. There 
are no pews bought and paid for, with the 
owner’s name upon them, into which 
Christ himself might not go were the sex- 
ton or the ushers on the alert. 

Private vehicles, great houses, large for- 
tunes, are almost to be numbered on one’s 
fingers. Their smallest—in size and val- 
ue—copper coin is worth one hun- 
dredth part of twenty-seven cents, and 
this one dre has a purchasing power. 
They carry their small coins even care- 
fully in a purse, we jingle ours as dross in 
a trousers pocket. It is significant of the 
comparative importance of things that 
three different cabmen in Christiania were 
unable to drive me to the principal bank 
in the country without asking the way 
thither. What a shock it would give one 
in London if a cabman asked the way to 
the “‘Bank”’; or in New York if he did not 
know the way to Wall Street, or in Paris if 
he could not find the Crédit Lyonnais! 

If you travel much in the country in the 
early autumn, you find many cows as 
your companions. They are returning 
from their summer outing. The land can- 
not afford to keep them and they are sent 
off to graze in the mountains, where the 
land cannot be used for the crops, and 
where, attended by a few-men and maids, 
they give their milk and butter and cheese, 
which are carried long distances back to 
the towns. There are nearly half a mil- 
lion goats in the country, 170,000 rein- 
deer, and during the winter months rein- 
deer meat is eaten all over the country. 

You will be puzzled to see everywhere 
long ropes of wire stretched down from 
some inaccessible place on mountain or 
hillside, but down this slender path are 
sent the small bundles of grass or hay 
recovered from places that might, one 
thinks, tempt a mountaineer but not 
an agriculturist. The grass is dried on 
lightly built hurdles, so that it may get all 
the benefit of wind and sun, and escape 
the dampness of the ground. The oats 
and barley and rye are tied in small bun- 
dies and slipped over the top of a pointed 
stake from six to eight feet long stuck up- 
right in the ground, so that scarcely a ker- 
nel of grain is lost in the harvesting. In 
the twilight the fields look as though they 
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were guarded by companies of men in 
some rough kind of armor. The fields are 
all shaved as close as a putting-green, that 
nothing may be lost; and even the scythe 
used has a shorter, straighter blade than 
ours, that it may cut more closely to the 
ground. What the wealth, and conse- 
quent comfort, of our farming communi- 
ties could be, with these careful and eco- 
nomical methods adopted, are beyond ev- 
ery description! The 12,000,000 farmers 
in the United States, who sell their crops 
for more than $9,000,000,000 each year, 
are working with a borrowed capital of 
$6,040,000,000, on which they pay an- 
nually $510,000,000 of interest. Slipshod 
and careless arrangements, commissions, 
and renewal charges bring the average 
rate of interest charged them up to 8% per 
cent, while in poor Germany and Norway 
the rate is from 3% to 4% percent. That 
our American farmers could save $250,- 
000,000 in interest alone each year if they 
would take the trouble to organize, shows 
what careless and extravagant gamblers 
we are, and explains the fact that we, 
with the richest agricultural and cattle- 
raising land at our doors, are fast ap- 
proaching the day when we cannot raise 
enough to feed ourselves. 

Nobody is to blame but the individuals 
themselves; but these people who are prac- 
tically throwing away $250,000,000 a year 
are appealing, and not without result, for 
state help! The high cost of living is laid 
at the door of the trusts, to the decreased 
value of gold, to the tariff, to the middle- 
man, to railway freights, to any semi-im- 
personal thing that has no vote; but never 
to the unwholesome fact which underlies 
all other reasons, that people prefer the 
cinematograph to the plough, and that it is 
politically out of fashion these days even 
to suggest that if the race is to be fed, 
somebody must do the monotonous work 
of raising the food, and that choice of one’s 
employment must now and always de- 
pend not upon the state, but upon one’s 
individual prowess.: The man who is too 
good to dig will not dig long; the man who 
is capable of directing the work of a hun- 
dred ploughs will not walk between the 
handles of one plough for long. On the 
other hand, mere discontent with one’s po- 
sition, mere envy of another man’s job or 
wages, mere taxing wealth into a strait- 
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waistcoat of impotency, is little more val- 
uable than the attempt to see over taller 
people’s heads by pulling oneself up by 
one’s boot-straps. 

In this comparatively poor country of 
Norway there is a bank established by the 
state, as far back as 1852, to meet the de- 
mand for loans on mortgages. The capi- 
tal of the bank, mostly furnished by the 
state, is $5,875,000, and the loans on mort- 
gage in 1910 amounted to $47,506,538. 
This population of 2,391,782 had in 1910 
1,001,310 depositors and $126,759,755 to 
their credit in the savings-banks. Men 
may drink and smoke and eat too much, 
or eat unwisely; they may be dissipated or 
lazy; they may waste their time and their 
energy; they may submit to the usury of 
the money-lender through sheer dull dis- 
inclination to take trouble, and then the 
blame is to be laid at the doors of other 
people. What ghastly humbug! 

The food of the country people is plain, 
with little variety; fresh meat is a luxury; 
but meat smoked and dried and hung for 
months, salt fish and dried fish, porridge 
(gréd) made of barley, rye, or oats and 
eaten with sour buttermilk, and potatoes 
when they are plentiful, make up the com- 
mon fare. White bread and rolls, and 
very good they are, in the towns; but 
black or rye bread and fladbréd in the 
country. There is a very good light Pilse- 
ner beer brewed in the country, and they 
are great butter and cheese eaters, and, 
like the Swedes, great coffee drinkers. 
Their gammelost and pultost, made from 
sour skimmed milk and kept in a dark cel- 
lar for a year or so to ripen, are expensive 
and suited only to the palate of a real lover 
of cheese. 

The food is better in the old order of 
inns than in the newfangled hotels. There 
are good bread and butter, fresh milk, fish, 
raspberries, the finest in the world, and 
cloudberries, eggs, chicken, potatoes, cof- 
fee and tea, and everywhere a sound red 
or white wine, cheap because the duties 
are low. At the railway-station restau- 
rants you march in from the train and on 
a central table are the viands: soup, fish, 
meat, vegetables, berries, bread, butter, 
and knives and forks and plates and 
spoons. You help yourself, and carry 
your meal to another table to be eaten. 
You may have as much as you like, and 


the charge is usually about forty cents. 
No liquor is sold except at one station, that 
of Hamar, which has this unique privilege, 
but there are good light beer and wine at 
moderate prices everywhere. Two or 
three women, by this labor-saving ar- 
rangement, are enough to look after a 
train-load of passengers. 

Economy is practised by high and low 
alike. The offices of the various heads of 
departments are in small and dingy rooms, 
and members of the cabinet are no better 
off than others. What these hard-work- 
ing, economical gentlemen in their small 
and plainly furnished rooms would think 
could they see the effeminate luxury pro- 
vided for our senators and representa- 
tives, might put back their desire for a re- 
public many hours on the political clock. 
What, above all else, our Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy has taught the world is extrava- 
gance. No one could, or would, com- 
plain, if by our methods we succeeded 
where others fail, but this is not the case. 
These Norwegians and Swedes, with their 
economy and poverty, are breeding men 
and women with whom ours do not com- 
pare favorably. Whether you read the 
plain figures of vital statistics, whether 
you compare our literature, art, or even 
our scientific discoveries and methods, or 
when you run your eye over the respect- 
ive national assemblies with a view to 
a prospective football match between 
them, one’s national pride is not flattered. 
Waste is a sign of weakness in whatever 
sphere of life it is found, and extravagance 
never yet outran economy in an interna- 
tional economic Marathon. 

These Scandinavian people, whether in 
town or country, are all well clothed and 
shod. In the common schools you see no 
bespectacled gnomes among the children. 
Ihave watched them by the hundred filing 
in or out of school, and on one occasion I 
saw twenty-five hundred schoolboys exer- 
cising together in Stockholm at the Sta- 
dium. They ran shouting onto the field, 
and they ran shouting off, and not one 
stumbled or fell, and I saw but one pair of 
spectacles. 

In the country districts of Norway 
school is held three days a week, and chil- 
dren both in town and country must attend 
from the age of six to fourteen. There 
are 1,500 students at the Christiania Uni- 
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versity, 17,860 pupils in the secondary 
schools, and some 3,500 pupils in private 
schools. Besides these, there are 154 stu- 
dents at the Agricultural Academy, 795 
in the schools of technology, 223 in com- 
mercial colleges; besides those in primary 
technical schools, schools of design, of do- 
mestic industry, and the Royal School for 
Artsand Science. In the primary schools 
in the towns there are 94,600, and in those 
in the country 280,000, children in attend- 
ance. 

The school-children in Christiania have 
several gardens, on land belonging to the 
city. I visited one of these, which has an 
area of some twelve acres, where between 
seven hundred and eight hundred children 
are taught to grow flowers and vegetables 
and fruits, working themselves a certain 
number of hours each week. The herbs, 
fruits, vegetables, grains, and even the 
weeds and insects, of Norway are shown 
them there. Each child has a small plot 
of ground of its own, where it may make 
its own failures and successes, under the 
eye of an instructor who interprets both 
failure and success. They are taught bee 
culture; they raise their own seeds, and the 
children themselves take part in clearing 
and draining and preparing the ground. 
In practically all the schools I visited cook- 
ing was taught, as well as sewing, and the 
children may grow the seed for, and plant 
and raise, cabbages, radishes, lettuce, tur- 
nips, carrots, and potatoes, and then take 
a hand in preparing them for the table. 

England spends $150,000,000 on pri- 
mary education, but according to the ma- 
jority report of the Poor Law Commis- 
sion of 1909, ‘*$300,000,000 a year was 
spent on poor relief, education, and public 
health, but this still left a vast army un- 
able to support themselves.”” The educa- 
tion in Scandinavia is directed to make 
the children independent; while to a large 
extent with us the slovenly book-learning, 
given in regiments, simply makes thou- 
sands less, rather than more, fit for the 
struggle of life. 

If I were a rich man I would transport 
one school I have seen bodily as an object- 
lesson, and travel with it through the 
length and breadth of the land. 

In the first room I entered I found two 
dentists at work. Every child must ap- 
pear before both dentist and physician, 


and must submit to being kept in as 
healthy a condition as possible. Thence 
you are introduced to the bathrooms, 
where, at least once a week, all get a good 
scrubbing; thence to a large, airy hall 
where all receive gymnastic instruction. 
In the rooms above, the usual lessons were 
given; and on the top floor I found sewing, 
cooking, and handiwork classes. 

This was not a fashionable school, a 
school of young aristocrats entitled by 
wealth to these superior advantages and 
paying high fees for these privileges. On 
the contrary, these were boys and girls, 
aged from seven to fourteen or fifteen, pay- 
ing nothing; and out of the 600 of them, 
some 8o of the poorest were given a free 
breakfast. They were being taught the 
essentials of life: to keep their teeth, eyes, 
ears, and noses in order; to keep their mus- 
cles supple and their blood running free, 
and then how to cook their own food— 
with instructions also about prices and 
choice of foods—and then how to make 
their own clothes. Who were these chil- 
dren? I asked this one and that. The 
father of one was a policeman, of another 
a bricklayer, of another a washer of motor- 
cars, of another a paper-hanger, and so on. 
They belonged to the class of small wage- 
earners, and by some God-given wisdom of 
these common-sense Scandinavians they 
were being really educated, not intellec- 
tually ornamented with the cheaper and 
tawdry gewgaws of learning. The teach- 
ers, too, were a trim, wholesome-looking 
lot. The young woman at the head of the 
gymnastic department where the girls 
were taught would have made most men 
of her size look underdeveloped. And all 
these men and women teachers were paid, 
the women from $300 to $500, the men up 
to $1,000 a year. The school building— 
and this description applies to practically 
all the school buildings—was on high land, 
with a large playground and open to the 
sun and air on all sides. The expendi- 
tures of the University of Christiania 
in 1911 were $250,000; of the common 
schools in the towns, $1,437,640; of the 
common schools in the country districts, 
$1,566,650. In 1910 we had in the United 
States 16,898,791 pupils on the rolls of our 
common schools in the elementary grades 
and the amount expended was $426,250,- 
434. Wespend $25 per head to Norway’s 
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$8 per head; and teachers, instruction, 
curriculum, and pupils are all inferior to 
theirs. It is not of here and there a 
picked school that I am writing. This 
sound and sensible schooling, with the den- 
tist and the physician at the entrance 
gates, with bathing and gymnastics to fol- 
low, and with sewing, cooking, and handi- 
crafts compulsory upon all the pupils, is to 
be found everywhere in Norway and Swe- 
den. We are content to hang the alpha- 
bet and the multiplication table around a 
child’s neck, and then send the poor thing 
out to educate itself. 

Almost the only buildings in Norway of 
palatial dimensions, situated in favored 
places, and with every hygienic comfort, 
are the school buildings. There are no 
marble baths for fat legislators at their 
capital, there is no hidden pension list, 
there is no river and harbor bill; but 
there is a training for the children of the 
common people that we may well envy. 
In Norway preparatory rifle practice may 
be included in the gymnastic courses, 
and in Sweden every boy is trained in 
rifle practice. We have drifted down 
to next to the last place, Russia alone 
behind us, in agricultural methods and 
results, and we are on the way there in our 
public schools. We are worshippers of 
programmes, of examinations, of numbers, 
but of health and efficiency we think far 
too little. 

I should think it fair to say that the min- 
imum requirement, I will not say of our 
public schools, nor of our high schools, but 
of our colleges, should be not that the 
graduates should be able to read and 
write German, or French, or Latin—we will 
not ask so much, though it would be fair 
enough to expect a knowledge of at least 
one foreign language of a college graduate— 
but that they should be able to write a de- 
cent letter in English. I have a personal 
experience of scores of our college gradu- 
ates who are a long way from even this low 
standard, and how many more must there 
be if that is the experience of a single indi- 
vidual. 

The superintendent of our Military 
Academy at West Point some years ago 
made a well-documented report of the 
slovenly preparation the lads had received 
who came up for admission to West Point. 
His facts and figures made a ludicrous dis- 


play, an article indeed to laugh over, had 
it not been such a serious unmasking of 
the inefficiency of our common-school 
methods. Politics enters even into our 
school methods and school-teacher ap- 
pointments, and even our little children 
are sacrificed upon the altar of party pol- 
itics, and our politicians are indirectly 
cannibals, devouring even our children. 

Our demagogic orators cover these vital 
defects by telling the poor humbugged tax- 
payers that our common schools, our free- 
dom, our wealth, and general well-being, 
are the envy of the world. The easy 
answer to that is that the self-respecting 
nations no longer send even their riffraff 
to the United States. The immigration 
from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, France, and the 
United Kingdom, overcrowded though 
they be, has been replaced by the hordes 
from Italy, Poland, Russia, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and the countries surrounding the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean. We 
are the international soiled-clothes bag 
into which the nations throw their refuse. 
So far as our schools are concerned, Ger- 
many, France, Sweden are a long way in 
advance of us; and so far as general well- 
being and economy and independence are 
concerned, these Scandinavian countries 
show a population whose average is 
higher than ours. We are taught by our 
mob-orators that it is unpatriotic to see 
through their humbuggery, and all the 
while we are not surpassing other nations, 
we are not even keeping up with them, but 
falling behind. We have nothing to show 
comparable to the schools of Germany, 
France, or Sweden; no farming equal to 
that of Belgium and Denmark; and no 
population anywhere to be compared in 
well-being to these Scandinavian people. 
The average height of the conscripts in 
Sweden is five feet eight! The women in 
the streets of Christiania and Stockholm 
carry themselves with an ease and grace 
unsurpassed by any women I have ever 
seen; and the hundreds of them who are 
trained by their system of gymnastics to 
be teachers are corsetlessly far superior in 
figure to any group of women in either 
America or England. 

It is as much a betrayal of one’s coun- 
try to betray our fellow men and women 
to ignorance, as to betray them to the 
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army or navy of another country. The 
politician who tells his American au- 
diences that in our school system, in our 
morals, in our physique, in our general 
well-being, we are leading the world, is 
verily a Benedict Arnold betraying our 
country into an ignorant satisfaction with 
mediocrity. He pleases them that they 
may be pleased with him. No spy, no 
traitor, ever did a country the harm that is 
done by the flatterers of ignorance. We 
have no such average of physical well-be- 
ing among our population as exists here in 
Norway and Sweden. So poor were they 
in Norway not many years ago that even 
leprosy existed among them, and con- 
sumption, as it is everywhere, is the dan- 
gerous foe to health. They have nearly 
stamped out leprosy, and consumption is 
decreasing. Drunkenness was the curse 
of both Norway and Sweden twenty-five 
years ago, but to-day they have the most 
effective system of regulating the drink 
traffic anywhere in the world. Drunken- 
ness and disease will never be wiped out 
altogether anywhere; but the people can 
emancipate themselves from the tyranny 
of them, and that they have done. 

In the first article the facts as to lon- 
gevity were given. It can do us no harm 
to call attention tothemagain. The aver- 
age life is in 
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In rg11 the mortality, or deaths per 1,000 
inhabitants, were in Stockholm 12.9; in 
Christiania 13.3; in London, 15.0; in Ber- 
lin, 15.6; in Paris, 17.2; in New York, 
16.4; in Saint Petersburg, 20.9; in Rome, 
18.5. 

The superiority of the Swedes and Nor- 
wegians in this matter of general health is 
due, not perhaps altogether (for their sys- 
tem of gymnastic training for the young 
counts for much) but to a large extent, to 
their sensible and effective legislation in 
the matter of the sale of spirits. 


The Géteburg licensing system takes 
its name from the city of Géteburg, 
founded by Gustavus Adolphus, the sec- 
ond largest in Sweden; although modified 
forms of the same system were in exist- 
ence in several small towns of Sweden, 
notably Falun, as early as 1850. In 
Sweden the word Bolag and in Norway, 
Samlag, meaning “company,” are gener- 
ally used rather than.“ Géteburg”’ to de- 
scribe the system. 

Although there are many variations, 
some of them important, of the system, the 
fundamental rules apply to all. Drunk- 
enness has been the curse of both Norway 
and Sweden. To lessen the evil it was pro- 
posed as early as 1865 in Géteburg to put 
the sale of spirits into the hands of a dis- 
interested company legally incorporated, 
which should be allowed a profit of not 
more than five per cent on capital, surplus 
profits to go to the town or rural commu- 
nity for benevolent purposes, and the 
company was to be responsible for the 
cleanliness, ventilation, and orderliness of 
the places where spirits were sold; to 
see to it that no minor and no disorderly 
person should be served, and that only 
cash payments were made, and that such 
liquor as was served was of the best. The 
origin of the system was due to a com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the causes 
of pauperism, which committee reported 
that drunkenness was the chief cause. 

The system is also partly regulated by 
plebiscite; that is, the voters in cities and 
towns and smaller electoral districts may 
decide, by a vote of all men and women 
over twenty-five years of age, whether the 
Samlag, or Bolag, system shall be adopted, 
or whether the sale of spirits may be en- 
tirely forbidden. In the majority of the 
small towns and in the country, with few 
exceptions, the retail sale of spirits is for- 
bidden; this is true also of Finland and 
Sweden. Inothercountries, England and 
America for example, the system has 
been warmly praised, but not adopted. 
In Germany a similar system has been 
adopted in a few places, notably in West- 
phalia. 

The heart of the system is that the sale 
of spirituous liquors shall be restricted by 
taking away from the sellers any chance 
of exorbitant profit, and that even this 
profit of five per cent shall be in the hands 
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of a company held responsible by the li- 
censing power in town or country for the 
decent conduct of the business. In some 
places the sale of beer and cider is also 
handed over to the company; in Sweden 
particularly the companies sell milk, tea, 
coffee, and eatables, and are allowed to 
supplement their earnings by making their 
places of business as attractive as pos- 
sible. In the majority of cases all sales 
of liquor are prohibited on Sundays, holi- 
days, and days when by reason of a fair 
or an election crowds assemble, and in 
Géteburg the sale is forbidden after seven 
o’clock in summer, after six o’clock in 
winter. 

In Stockholm the number of sales-places 
has decreased from 193 to 30; from 1 in 
764 of the inhabitants to 1 in 10,816. In 
the year 1870 in Norway, which was the 
year before the law became effective, there 
were 501 places for the retail selling of 
spirits, or 1 to every 591 inhabitants; in 
1890 the number had been reduced to 227 
sales-places, or 1 to 1,413 inhabitants. In 
Bergen alone the reduction from 1877 to 
1898. was from 1 in 3,400 to 1 in 8,200 in- 
habitants. 

The total consumption of spirits in 
Sweden has decreased from 11.8 litres* 
per capita in 1871-1875 to 7.6 litres per 
capita in 1901-1905. In Stockholm the 
decrease has been from 26.56 litres in 1877- 
78 to 14.70 in 1905-06. In Norway the 
consumption has fallen from 5 litres per 
capita in 1870 to 2.6 litres in 1898, which 
is the smallest per head of the population 
of any country in Europe. 

In the eighteen years from 1878-96 the 
Swedish companies contributed from their 
profits 74,000,000, or if the duties be added 
110,000,000, kroner to various benevolent 
objects. The net profits in Sweden from 
1872-97 were over 20,000,000 kroner; from 
1881-1907, 51,500,000; and in the year 
1907, Over 3,500,000 kroner. Up to 1894 
the companies distributed their profits to 
such objects as they wished, and various 
sums were turned over to temperance so- 
cieties; to churches, labor societies, orphan 
asylums, reading-rooms, libraries; to pro- 
vide parks and to aid museums; to schools, 
particularly schools for cooking, sewing, 
and housekeeping, and even for street 


*1 litre=1.56 quarts. 
{1 krona= 27 cents. 


building and street lighting in various 
parts of the country. 

It must not be supposed that this sys- 
tem has escaped criticism. Total ab- 
stainers claim that thestate has taken over 
the sale of spirits; others claim that the 
lower classes are thus compelled to pay a 
tax for the benefit of institutions for the 
welfare of the well-to-do, the assumption 
being, of course, that they drink more; it is 
claimed, too, that because the whole busi- 
ness of liquor-selling is now under the 
supervision of the more prominent and 
more eminent men of the community the 
business itself derives a certain moral 
status therefrom; again, it is claimed that 
the receipts of the companies and their 
profits are so large that they are tempted 
into uneconomical ventures, charitable and 
otherwise; and lastly, that where the com- 
panies, as in Sweden, are allowed to sell 
eatables and other things, and to provide 
games and newspapers, the working man 
is tempted to make a club of such places 
and to lose all sense of shame in frequent- 
ing them. 

These criticisms are practically all from 
the standpoint .of those who favor laws 
prohibiting the sale of alcohol. As Profess- 
or Morgenstierne writes: ‘The Géten- 
burger system has never pretended to be a 
method of total prohibition, but an at- 
tempt to lessen the misuse of spirits and 
a weapon against the demoralizing influ- 
ences of such misuse.” No legislation 
can put a stop to drinking, gambling, and 
prostitution, though legislation, if wise and 
not too drastic, can, and has here and 
there, mitigated all three evils. Audacity 
and courage are the good side of gam- 
bling. The Viking’s Code proclaims: 


“Let your goods be divided by lot or by dice, 
how it falls you may never complain; 
But the Sea-king himself takes no part in the lots 
—he considers the honor his gain.” 


Thousands of years of the use of the milder 
forms of alcohol, by civilizations that have 
not only mastered the world, but furnished 
it with its most cherished ornaments, show 
that total abstinence is a forlorn solution 
of the liquor question; as the Viking’s 
Code reads: “Wine is all-father’s drink, 
and the cup is allowed if you only can use 
it with sense’; and productivity and the 
fundamental law of the persistence of the 























Norway and the Norwegians 


human race upon the earth is the other 
side of the shield of the last and most re- 
pulsive evil. To attempt to stamp out 
these evils under a legislative iron heel 
of total prohibition is always everywhere 
doomed to failure, and to something even 
worse than failure, should such exagger- 
ated legislation produce an artificial curi- 
osity, as it often does. The men who, in 
a seventy-foot vessel, took the North Sea, 
the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic Ocean 
in their stride, and who are still to-day the 
bravest sailors and fishermen in the world, 
are not so foolish as to turn to slavery to 
find freedom. The clanking chains of 
legislation are heavy these days elsewhere 
in the world, but not here. With a com- 
mon sense born of mountain and sea and 
storm and solitude, they have attacked 
not the temptation but the tempter and 
put him in harness for the state. Itisa 
philosophy of legislation that we all may 
study with profit. 

We could if we would—if the politicians 
dared, would be more accurate—in every 
great city in America do away with the 
liquor tempter, the gambling tempter, 
and the procuress male and female; but we 
prefer to fumble with the evil, which has 
no votes, rather than to attack those who 
live upon the exploitation of the evil, who 
have votes, money, and influence. We 
lose no votes by adopting the grape-juice 
code of morals; on the contrary, it in- 
trenches us smugly in the citadel of hyp- 
ocrisy; but it needs the viking temper to 
come out boldly and proclaim that the 
state must make it its business to see that 
no individual and no body of individuals 
shall make an exorbitant profit out of 
temptation. Life would soon become ex- 
tinct were all forms of temptation to dis- 
appear, but there need be no fear of that, 
the devil is prolific enough. What we 
can do is to see to it that he should not 
be artificially stimulated to overproduc- 
tion by being paid lavishly for his exer- 
tions. 

It is not easy to give in figures the exact 
status of sobriety in any country, for the 
reason that so many diseases, so much 
ill health and unfitness, due to excessive 
drinking, are not put under that heading. 
In the years from 1856-60 in Norway the 
number of deaths assigned to drunkenness 
was put at 33 per 1,000; during the last 
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years of the century the numbers had fall- 
en to 10.5 per 1,000, while crime, which 
is in its way an index, has steadily de- 
creased. The average number of persons 
sentenced for transgression of the ordi- 
nary penal laws of the country twenty- 
five years ago was about 3,000, and 
despite the increase of population of 
some 400,000 the number of sentences 
since then has ranged below that figure, 
with a total of 2,967 convictions in 
1909. 

In 1894 an act of the legislature gave 
the towns the choice between prohibition 
of a retail trade in spirits or Samlag man- 
agement. Every six years, if one-twen- 
tieth part of the electors demand a poll, a 
vote is taken on thisissue. A majority of 
all electors, not merely of those voting, is 
required to effect a change. Those not 
voting are counted as being in favor of the 
status quo. Only one town of over 20,000 
inhabitants has voted for prohibition, 
Stavanger; two towns of between 10,000 
and 20,000; two between 5,000 and 10,000, 
but twenty-two of under 5,000 inhabit- 
ants. With few exceptions one may say 
that in Norway prohibition prevails in the 
country districts, and Samlag manage- 
ment in the larger towns. 

The capital required by these Samlag 
companies is not large. The total capi- 
tal of all the Samlags in Norway has never 
exceeded $145,000, and the average capi- 
tal required in any given town is seldom 
more than $5,000. 

Although no system will ever do away 
entirely with the evil effects of the misuse 
of alcohol, the preventive methods in Nor- 
way, which fifty years ago was one of the 
most drunken countries in the world, have 
worked marvels. During the period 1851- 
1905 the population increased by 60 per 
cent; the imports per inhabitant by 300 
per cent, and the exports by 200 per cent, 
while the consumption of alcohol per in- 
habitant decreased by 45 percent. Dur- 
ing the period 1871-1905, when the Sam- 
lag was effective, the population increased 
over 30 per cent; imports per inhabitant 
by 130 per cent; exports by roo per cent, 
and the consumption of alcohol per inhab- 
itant decreased by about 40 per cent, a 
truly marvellous showing. 

In comparison with other nations the 
figures are equally interesting. The aver- 
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age consumption of spirits and beer per 
head of the population from 1905-09 
were in: 











Beer. Spirits. 
- — Proof gallons 

Norway. Sy cog: | 4.1 0.57 
er | 12.8 1.33 
ee eee 2.2 
United States........} 16.8 1.23 
United Kingdom..... 27.4 0.78 
AR 48.6 1.08 
Germany........... 23.7 | 1.48 





But all these figures may be interpreted in 
various and in devious ways. Belgium 
and Denmark, for example, are two of the 
most prosperous and self-sufficient coun- 


ual drunkard, criminal, or loafer from pro- 
curing any liquor whatsoever. 

In the United States the use of alcoholic 
beverages doubled between the years from 
1880-1902, or from 10.09 to 19.48 gallons 
per capita. Our drink bill in 1899, figur- 
ing beer at $20 per barrel (thirty-one gal- 
lons) and wine and spirits at $6 per gallon, 
was as follows: 


ES ae eee $731,580,880 
BBS gag asa eseeean 510,753,192 
Wine. 155,257,512 


or a total of $1,397,581,512, a respectable 
sum even when $75,000,000 is deducted as 
the value of spirits used in manufactures. 

The census of 1900 gave the following 
interesting figures: 
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Population 


1900. 
i ee ne ree ee cos] Beh7ja02 
i” “a ee ere 1,098,575 
Philadelphia.............+220020| 2%;209;007 
ee eee eee 575,288 
IN asain, he ava sa siete ecw cane Bie wwe 560,892 
errr 278,718 
Ee ene , 342,782 








Arrests for | 
: ; Arrests for ae an 
Saloons Pecans acboeel disturbing Total arrests 
the peace | 
10,832 44,013 | ° 30,355 137,375 
6,400 40,270 ne 71,914 
1,709 28,689 8,154 62,185 
2,000 3,974 | 7,113 24,420 
709 23,896 | 170 39,700 
513 3,130 | 5,950 25,923 
3,007 12,827 | 1,998 27,7609 
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tries in the world, but if the consumption 
of beer and spirits be regarded as an infal- 
lible gauge of prosperity they should not 
be. Perhaps all that can be said fairly is 
that Norway is no longer a conspicuously 
and notoriously drunken nation, and that 
the Samlag system has the high merit of 
eliminating private profit and securing the 
monopoly value for the public; of insuring 
the highest quality of liquors sold; of re- 
ducing the number of licenses; of an easy 
enforcement of the law; of the destruction 
of the power of the spirit trade; of the fur- 
therance of measures of reform; of prohib- 
iting the sale to minors; of restricting the 
sale to those who pay cash; and, above all 
and best of all, of not becoming a tyranny 
by depriving the individual of all freedom 
of choice. 

In Sweden, both in Géteburg and Stock- 
holm, from January 1, 1913, new legisla- 
tion prescribes that no individual shall be 
permitted to buy spirits either by bottle 
to take away, or to drink on the premises, 
without a permit countersigned by the po- 
lice, thus effectually debarring the habit- 


I am far from being a fanatic on the sub- 
ject of liquor legislation. If you will read 
“The Prelude” carefully, you will find 
that even Wordsworth admits having been 
drunk once, and that Doctor Beattie, who 
wrote the famous “Essay on Truth” 
about the time of our Revolution, soon 
afterward took to drink. But when I 
hear that we are in the hands of the money 
trust, I add together the $1,322,581,512 
spent for alcoholic beverages, the $250,- 
000,000 wasted by the farmers, the $525,- 
000,000 spent for tobacco, not to mention 
scores of other extravagances, and I won- 
der who would own our railroad securities 
were this $2,097,581,512 invested in our 
domestic concerns. Has any mana right 
to cry tyranny, who is a member of this 
$2,097,581,512 trust! In 1912 we drank 
143,000,000 gallons of whiskey and brandy 
and 64,500,000 barrels of beer; we smoked 
7,000,000 cigars, 14,000,000 cigarettes, 
403,000,000 pounds of tobacco, and took 
33,000,000 pounds of snuff. We received 
in revenue from the taxation of these lux- 
uries $302,500,000. 
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*‘ But once in a while we can finish in style for 
the ends of the earth to view.” 
— Soldier and Sailor Too. 


" A-JIM, Pa-Jim!” 
I can remember the very inflec- 


tion of my mother’s rich, full- 
throated sarcasm, as she used to utter that 
Old Harbor taunt. Many a winter’s eve- 
ning of my boyhood that comforting ad- 
monition not to be a coward followed me 
out along the slope of our home dune, on 
my gloomy expeditions to the chicken- 
house. It stretched out to me like a hand 
from the door of the kitchen, where my 
mother washed the supper things in a se- 
cure glow of light. 

“Pa-Jim, Pa-Jim.” An inland boy 
would have said “scared cat.” 

I had never seen Pa-Jim. He went 
away long before my generation came into 
the world, driven from Old Harbor by the 
sore scorn of a fishing people for a fishing 
captain who has betrayed his men. He 
was a Yankee with a crew of Yankees—in 
those days my own Portuguese had not yet 
come from the Islands to do the Cape’s 
fishing. His schooner sailed away one 
day with twenty-three men. Three days 
later she came back with two—Pa-Jim 
Voi. LVI.—64 
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and the cook. They had set the trawl in 
a shifting weather, and then while the 
dories were out a black gale came down 
over them, turning the Channel grounds to 
the hell they can be with the wind in the 
northeast. Pa-Jim turned tail and ran 
for the cover of the cape. Not one of 
those twenty dorymen was ever heard 
from again. Of the three left on board, 
the “spare hand”’ was washed from the 
bowsprit, still cursing the coward at the 
wheel, and the cook came ashore in Old 
Harbor on a stretcher, half out of his 
mind, but raving at Pa-Jim with the other 
half. Pa-Jim went away, no one knew or 
cared where, before the week was out. 
But “ Pa-Jim” stayed in Old Harbor. 

It is curious to remember how com- 
pletely that name had grown into the 
Old Harbor tongue. Even the very little 
children had it with their meagre first 
levies of words. So I would say to my 
brother, who was scarce more than a baby 
at the time of which I write, “ Aw, Pa-Jim, 
Man’el, Pa-Jim—he won’t hurt you,” 
when he bolted at sight of a yellow turtle 
in the back-country. And he in turn 
would scorn me with “Pa-Jim, y’self,” 
when I drew back at the spectacle of his 
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Sunday shoes and socks setting out across 
a puddle in the State road. 

I do not believe there was ever any one 
so thoroughly and outrageously plied with 
that taunt as little Man’el, in the wonder- 
ful game Iinvented that autumn. In the 
spring gales a schooner had come ashore 
abreast of Peaked Hill Bars, straight 
across the Neck from my father’s house. 
The storm had left her broadside on and 
canted a little inshore and by the head, so 
that she posed forever on the yellow sand 
in the ultimately perfect gesture of the 
vessel close-hauled, beating into the wind. 

Never was there another such play- 
thing for a fisherman’s child. Over her 


decks a red wild freebooter might have 
strode with a savage and insolent grace, 
one eye on his muttering crew and the 
other on the rich galleon which had taken 
the place of Peaked Hill Station, wallow- 
ing in a furrow to the westward. Or the 
bars, flinging up their watery feathers to 
seaward, might have been a company of 
spouting whales, at the spectacle of which 
the New Bedford skipper should finger the 
barbs of his harpoon speculatively. All 
the romantic and enthralling possibilities 
of the sea were spread out before the boy 
of ten. Neither had Fortune stayed her 
hand there, but with a superlatively lavish 
gesture had equipped him with a crew of 





I spied him from the first barrier of the dunes.— Page 630. 
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buccaneers, a band of whalers, a file of 
marines, anything that the chance of ad- 
venture might demand at any time, all 
within the compass of a brother of five. 








stage-coach, careening at a tremendous 
pace through the defiles of some vague 
and adventurous western land. And lit- 
tle Man’el was a tribe of Indians or a band 


“Who is that?” he put to me.—Page 632. 


But the gesture of Fortune is no more 
lavish than the gesture of Youth, and the 
brother of five was never any one of these 
things. 

I have an immense pity for the child 
who plays with his toys the games for 
which they were intended. There is 
something wrong with him. That wreck 
at Peaked Hill was never by any stretch 
of the imagination a piratical craft or a 
whaler. Half a glance from an Old Har- 
bor boy’s eye would have known it for a 


of robbers, according as I was charged 
with a princess of great beauty or a chest 
of treasure in the boot. 

That is a pleasant memory for a man to 
hold, a whimsical memory. So long as 
man can remember, the tides have gar- 
nered the flotsam and jetsam of romance 
from all the margins of the world and flung 
them down on Peaked Hill Bars. Inland, 
beyond the barrier of the shore dunes, one 
will stumble over the bones of tall ships 
that the sand has eaten up, and, if the 
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ghosts of all the men who have perished 
there could talk, a riot of alien tongues 
would carry down the wind. And here it 
was, in this sumptuously appointed thea- 
tre, that a pair of youngsters must scatter 
the properties with a high disdain and 
pursue the fantastic lady through a far- 
away country on the back of a trundling 
coach, 

There has never been enough time in 
the world for the tremendous enterprises 
of youth. There was the space it took to 
get across the Neck from my father’s 
house to the wreck, upon no account to be 
squandered. Sometimes we were scouts 
setting out to rescue that princess from 
the beleaguered coach, sometimes Indians, 
sometimes outlaws. In any guise we ad- 
vanced cautiously, peering about the cor- 
ners of the woods which blazed away at us 
with a million rifles of changing leaves. 
Then there was the dune country farther 
along, with vast and vacant basins to be 


scrutinized with as little as possible of 
one’s head showing over the rim. 

It was on a day of this sort that our 
path was barred by an enemy. I spied 
him from the first barrier of the dunes, 
sitting very small and far away on a knoll 
to the west of Snail Road. We held a 
hurried consultation, spoke largely of an 
attack in force, and ended by fetching a 
wide circuit to the eastward through the 
valley of Black Water Pond. 

Every day for a week after that he lay 
in wait for us, always in a different spot, 
always feigning absorption in the empty 
horizon. But no matter what he was, 
Indians or soldiers or bandits, we always 
discovered him in time to frustrate his 
schemes by scuttling away down dry de- 
files of the sand or crawling laboriously 
through the “ poverty grass”’ or hiding up 
in copses of beach-plum. He was a tre- 
mendous acquisition. The perils of coach- 
ing were enhanced a hundredfold by the 





He stared to seaward for half an hour in unbroken silence. — Page 632. 
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I was very much alone. . . 


consciousness of his presence in the dunes 
and the imminent possibility of his ap- 
pearing suddenly over the sky-line. 

My brother believed in him utterly, so 
utterly that when we came upon him 
abruptly one day about the shoulder of a 
hummock, Man’el took to his heels in a 
great panic, howling lustily. I will con- 
fess that I bolted a few steps myself before 
the fog of make-believe got out of my eyes, 
but then I perceived a sober citizen in 
law-abiding clothes, hunched on _ the 
oblique sand and rather amused at our 
fright. 

“Man’el,” I called after my brother, 
who had fallen down by this time and was 
fighting an imaginary terror with his feet, 
“Man’el, aw Pa-Jim—he won’t tetch 
you.” 

Then I wheeled again at an exclama- 
tion from the side of the dune, and there 


and very glad to be alive. —Page 634. 


was my citizen with the strangest look on 
his face and little rivers of sand trickling 
down to witness his start. 

I had time to observe him better now. 
He was an entirely new and bizarre sort of 
person to me because he sat there sur- 
rounded by the sea and sea things, clothed 
in the fine style of inland cities. He 
trembled on the verge of foppishness. His 
clean white hands folded themselves plac- 
idly over the richly waistcoated paunch; 
his cheeks were smooth-shaven and ruddy. 
His eyes were pale-blue, squinted some- 
what from gazing too much to sea of late 
—for, all the time he had been lying in 
wait for us in his romantic quality, in real- 
ity hehad been looking out over the water. 

I suppose I must have stared at him 
overlong and with the incomparable 
rudeness of childhood, for he got to his 
feet after a little and made off over the 
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neighboring ridge, picking his way through 
the sand with a laboring nicety that told 
his strangeness in the country. 

We saw much of him after that. Some- 
times he would come and sit hunched up 
on the shore-dune abreast of the wreck, 
with his fine trousers tucked over his 
knees to keep them from bagging, and his 
eyes on the white feathering of the bars. 
One day he said to me, sweeping the wa- 
tery horizon with a gesture of his hand: 

“Boy, what’s that?” 

“Why—ocean,”’ I answered,wondering. 
Perhaps it was his ignorance, then, that 
made him seem always so sad. 

“Go away from it,” he commanded. 
“Tt’s no good. Go away from it to the 
big cities and be rich and comfortable and 
a great man.”’ 

He said this with a heat that went oddly 
with the sober fineness of his clothes. 
After a moment’s pause he added: 

“‘T—I know nothing about it—the sea.” 

Man’el spoke up promptly, to ease his 
anxiety on the point. 

“W’en we’ll be man, we'll leeve in de 
mountuns, me and Zhoe,” he announced. 
The stranger smiled over the answer. He 
was pleased to give Man’el a bright new 
quarter, and that day the game of the 
coach and treasure was unusually realis- 
tic, and the robber bands howled and 
wept with more gusto than ever before 
and threatened me with the vengeance of 
my mother if I did not give it back. 

It was curious that no one else in Old 
Harbor seemed to know anything about 
the stranger. Man’el was continually 
babbling about him at home, but my 
father and mother let it pass as some 
story he had made up in his head. Often 
I saw our man get up suddenly from his 
seat on the ridge and hurry away along 
the beach, always nicely, till a shoulder of 
the dunesblottedhimout. Andalwaysat 
such times some wanderer would be com- 
ing along the ridge from the Neck trail on 
his way to the station. 

Once it was old William Hull himself, 
going in the other direction. The station 
captain halted near me and stared after 
the retreating figure for some minutes 
with a frown. 

“Who is that?” he put to me, when my 
citizen of the fine clothes had vanished 
around a bend in the shore. 


“Dunno—summer boarder f’m East 
Harbor way, I guess,” and it was a guess. 
He went on his way with the quizzical ex- 
pression of a man who is trying to remem- 
ber something which refuses to be re- 
membered. 

The autumn was beginning to grow old 
and Man’el had long ago ceased to look 
upon the stranger as a possible reinforce- 
ment, when he surprised us both one day 
by clambering over the side of the wreck 
and offering himself whimsically as a 
princess of beauty or treasure-chest or 
whatever. I was abashed and at a loss 
for a proper speech. But it would not 
have mattered what I said, for he fell 
immediately into abstraction and seemed 
to forget our presence. He tapped the 
warped deck with a foot, hunched over to 
squint along the sheer, regarded long and 
intently the rigging, mostly gone adrift by 
this time, then walked aft and cast him- 
self down in a slouching posture on the 
taffrail, from whence he stared to seaward 
for half an hour in unbroken silence. Ten 
years later [should have wondered at that 
gesture in a landsman—one who knew 
“nothing about it—the sea.” 

Every day after that he was a passen- 
gerof mineonthecoach. Mostly he wan- 
dered about the vehicle in the same ab- 
straction, lounging in the companionway 
or appearing suddenly from below-decks 
with a frown and a grunt and a clenched 
hand. At other times he conferred with 
me gravely on the difficulties of the road, 
advocating a “course through that draw 
to the le’ward,” or spurring Mar.’el on to 
larger demonstrations. This was often 
necessary, as Man’el was inclined to wan- 
der off when most needed, to concoct 
games of his own with colored shells. 

I remember my father, one morning, 
hauling his two dories high up on the 
beach of our creek. It was a lowering 
day, and the wind that came in from the 
eastward had that curious feel of “ weight”’ 
which presages the birth of winter. 

“High cou’se tides,”’ he grunted to my 
mother when he came into the kitchen, 
stamping the wet sand from his boots. 

I started away toward the Neck, call- 
ing Man’el to come, but my mother 
grabbed his wrist and hailed me back. 

“W’ere you goin’?”’ she demanded. 

“ Back side,” I answered. 
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“Do you see their 


“Oh 


so y’ goin’ t’ de back side, are 
you, Mister Boy?”’ she jeered, with a fine 
sarcasm I have never found in any other 


person. “Look at de weadder—look. 
Y’ goin’ back side—Oh ho—you stay 
right here t’day, Mister Boy.” 

Heaven knows I had looked at the 
weather. I had looked at it so well, in- 
deed, and with such visions of the great 


their trawl-buoy—cook ? ’’—Page 635. 
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surf that would be breaking on the beach 
at Peaked Hill, that it was all I could do 
to keep up an appearance of interest in 
prodding the pig till my mother had gone 
back into the house with Man’el. Then I 
doubled about an angle of the dune, con- 
scious of sin, but also conscious that the 
inevitable whipping at the day’s end would 
set me right with the world once more. 
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It was a wonderful world that day. 
The mist in the woods waved and trem- 
bled like the tatters of some old and 
sumptuous tapestry, and farther along, 
in the dune country, it took each little 
hollow of the sand and made a province 
of it, drivin,; back its vague horizons till 
the eye could scarcely tell where they en- 
countered the sky. 

I came to the wreck, shinnied up a 
shroud that hung over the side, and sat 
down on the landward rail amidships. I 
appeared the only and lonely occupant of 
the whole tormented circle. Athwart 
this circle stretched the wavering and 
thundering thread of the breakers. Over- 
head a mob of clouds filled all the spaces 
of the sky with their hurry, as though 
there were some killing to be done in the 
west. The spume came up from the 
ocean and stung my face; I opened my 
mouth wide and bit at the air; I was very 
much alone and very small and very glad 
to be alive. 

So it was that I gasped a little at the 
spectacle of a head protruding suddenly 
from the after companionway. It was 
my friend, the stranger, with such a queer 
look on his face that I hardly knew him 
for the moment. He seemed racked by 
some terrible anxiety. He made glasses 
of his two hands and swept them back and 
forth across the angry water; then hold- 
ing them against the flowered waistcoat 
he scanned the rigging, line by line, with 
infinite care. After that he shook his 
head, bent down to the aperture, and 
called: ‘Andy—Andy—come up and 
have a look.” 

When he raised his head from this he 
saw me—round-eyed, I can imagine. He 
appeared so taken aback and guilty at 
sight of me that I wondered what manner 
of scoundrel could be stowed away below. 
He gave me no time to speculate, how- 
ever. He sauntered over to the side 
where I sat, his face entirely drained of 
its odd expression, his dapper fingers busy 
with the wrinkles of his fine clothes. He 
must have noted my perplexed glance 
toward the companion, for he cleared 
up the mystery with a gay wave of his 
hand. 

“There’s nobody there, really—I was 
just playing a game,” he said. Nothing 
could be more natural. I understood it 








perfectly now. After a moment he spoke 
again. 

“Where’s the little enemy to-day— 
stay-at-home?” 

“ Aw, ma wouldn’ let ’im come,” I told 
him, with a touch of venom, I am afraid. 
“She’s Pa-Jim, ma is—awful Pa-Jim 
bout - 

But there he broke in fiercely. 

“ Pa-Jim—why do you say Pa-Jim? 
What do you mean?”’ 

“Aw you know 
Pa-Jim.” 

I had to cry out then at the pain of his 
hand on my wrist. His face was close to 
mine; his eyes were cold blue fire. 

“Pa-Jim’s not scared. I—I know him. 
I know Jim Sears—I’ve seen him a lot of 
times in the city—I’ve talked with him. 
Jim Sears lives in a fine big stone house 
and rides out in his own carriage. He’s 
rich. He’s happy. He’s forgotten all 
about this little country town down here. 
Men look up to him. One day he’ll be a 
great man. He’s happy—you can’t touch 
him—nothing can.” 

He passed without gradation from this 
blazing heat to a light good humor, car- 
rying me with him in some extraordinary 
way. 

“Let’s play,” he cried, jumping to his 
feet and starting aft. “I'll stow myself 
away in the boot.” 

That was a day of days for a break- 
neck career through the fanciful moun- 
tains. I lashed my mustangs into a fury 
of speed, I yelled across their straining 
backs; the tormented vehicle lurched and 
groaned on its crazy course. Gullies and 
canyons and thundering crags rushed by in 
the streaming half-light of the scud; from 
every side came the shoutings of those 
that pursued and of those that lay in wait. 
It was something to have a companion on 
a ride like that, even if the companion 
were not more than an express-box in the 
boot. 

So we had come into a very desolate 
place, familiar to the driver as the War- 
path Valley, when the wheels of the coach 
must have encountered a bowlder in the 
trail, for I found myself suddenly sprawl- 
ing on my back on deck, having come 
there with some violence. I scrambled to 
my feet and looked toward the stern. I 
had been alone, after all, on that ride, for 
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my man was back at his own game again, 
his face contorted with that same agony 
of indecision, his hip braced against the 
wrecked wheel-box, his fingers writhing 
over the wrecked wheel. Now and then 
he shouted toward the mouth of the com- 
panionway. 

I was angry at him—with the complain- 
ing rage of a child. I started aft to cry 
out against his desertion and I had gone 
half the length of the deck when the vessel 
lurched again, throwing me this time 
against the rail. Still half in the make- 
believe of my game, it took me a moment 
to realize what was happening; then it 
came to me as an echo of my father’s 
words that morning, when he stamped 
into our kitchen. “High cou’se tides.” 

On a calm day high water sometimes 
wet the lower streaks of the vessel’s hull. 
But now it still lacked an hour of the full, 
and two breakers had rocked the shell 
already. What it would be when the 
spring-tide was at its height, and with that 
power of wind lashing it on, I could only 
now begin to understand. 

That echo of my father’s words came to 
me in the instant it took me to get to my 
feet. Then I ran toward the man at the 
wheel. 

“We got togit off o’ here,” Icried at him. 

“How’s that?” he shouted back, with- 
out taking his eyes from the water. Ihad 
no time to answer, nor was there any need 
to put my reason in words. A gray 
comber heaved its hulk out of the spin- 
drift and advanced upon us, bellowing 
and gesturing like some huge creature of 
the depths come up with shells and weed 
clinging to its wide back. For an instant 
it seemed to pause at the edge of the 
beach, rearing its tremendous head higher 
and higher and sucking greedily at the 
mottled drain of the slope—for that in- 
stant I stared at it with a sort of numb 
fire licking up along my spine. It stood 
over us like a hill. Then it toppled and 
flattened out in thunder, smothering the 
forward half of the wreck with a boil- 
ing destruction that shot out thin, evil 
tongues at us along the sloping boards of 
the deck. 

“ Dere—see—tide’s comin’ in atop of 
us,’’ I screamed, catching at. his sleeve. 
The sleeve was not so nicely pressed now, 
for a wisp of the breaker had flung over 
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the rail, drenching the two of us. His 
answer was very queer. 

“T know who you'll be,” he said, 
“You'll be the cook.” 

“Tl be who?” 

“The cook—Mazuka. It’s a game. 
You’re Mazuka and Andy’s below and he 
wants to run—and the dories are all out. 
I can’t seem to pick any of ’em up—” 
this last with his cupped hands over his 
eyes, sweeping back and forth across the 
gray wall of the scud that encroached for- 
ever upon the ring of the horizon. He 
had to shout his words. 

“T don’ want to play,” I whimpered. 
“T want to git home.” 

I am afraid I was not very brave—not 
nearly so brave as in the game of the 
coach and bandits. The spectacle of the 
masthead reeling in crazy circles across 
the face of the cloud-drift at every crash 
of the breakers frightened me beyond 
measure. The thundering voice of the 
water beat me down. One of the heavy 
aftershrouds, adrift at the lower end and 
swinging with the lurch of the craft, 
caught me squarely in the back and sent 
me sprawling toward the mouth of the 
companion. The terror that filled me 
then was the terror of being pitched head- 
long down the black opening into the 
presence of that “Andy” below—the 
“Andy” who wanted to run. It seemed 
to me that I could almost see the fingers 
of this vague and monstrous man curving 
to clutch me. 

And so, in spite of myself, I had come 
into the game of the lost dories. 

When I had gotten to my feet the man 
was searching the water once more 
through his hollowed hands. 

“W’ere—w’ere are dey?” I faltered. 

“T don’t know,” he muttered, scowling 
and twisting his mouth. “I don’t know, 1 
tell you. Sam and Johnnie Small ought 
to be somewhere to the no’th’rd there, 
but I can’t make them out. Do you see 
their—their trawl-buoy—cook?” The 
last he had to shout, above the tumult of 
a great breaker that crashed over the 
weather rail and gnawed at the corners of 
the house. Even with the water about 
my knees, I found myself staring to sea- 
ward with the vision of a small, gaudy 
keg, lifting on the shoulder of some far-off 
swell, filling my head. 
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“T don’t make out nothin’,”’ I screamed 
at length. 

But the man was looking at the sky 
now. Only once or twice in my life have 
I seen a sky like that. It seemed more 
like sand than vapor—ropes of sand, if 
ever there were, stretching taut from wind- 
ward to leeward. 

I followed the man’s regard as it ran 
along this impalpable cordage and dropped 
to the wall of the dunes. He made a 
grimace and shook one hand at them, 
while with the other he spun the futile 
wheel alee, as though to run away from 
their security. I felt the shock of a wave 
breaking against the weather side of the 
vessel, and then the space behind the hulk 
was filled with a milky whirlpool that 
lapped far up on the slope of the sand. It 
drained away slowly, leaving the glisten- 
ing beach tortured by a multitude of tiny 
gutters. 

“We got to git off,” I screamed. “I 
got to git home.”’ 

“You hear that, Andy?” he called 
down the companion. “Now it’s him 
that wants to go—you and him. You 
want to run and leave ’em out there—you 
do. Well, I’m captain of this craft—and 
we'll stick—see?” 

I have no way of telling how long we 
“stuck.” I know it seemed to me an 
eternity. I crouched down behind the 
wheel-box and shivered with the cold and 
terror and wet. I was afraid of the froth 
that crawled around the box and smoth- 
ered my feet. Now and then the man’s 
voice emerged from the body of the tu- 
mult, sometimes cursing, sometimes yell- 
ing without meaning, sometimes jeering 
at Andy. The spume was so thick that 
the fragmentary glimpses I caught of the 
shore-dunes made them appear very far 
away. 

Every breaker now was rolling the ves- 
sel so violently that I had to cling to the 
box to keep from washing about the deck 
with the distracted foam. It must have 
been a tremendous sea that struck us 
once—for the fraction of an instant we 
were actually afloat and tossing to the 
swell of the water. Then we grounded 
again with a shock that made the whole 
hulk cry out with the agony of strained 
and splitting timbers. In the succeeding 
pause I heard the stranger’s shout. 








“God—the game’s over.” 

The next wave struck fairly on the 
weather side and broke straight into the 
air, a hundred feet I would take my word. 
I remember some fragment of my brain 
wondering at the sky suddenly grown 
white, and that was the spray. The next 
instant I felt the man’s arms about me. 

He stood over the rail holding me. The 
white water streamed toward us off the 
higher sand, giving us for the moment the 
illusion of surging forward at great speed. 
It drained away and the man jumped. 
We came down in a heap together. A 
roar was behind us of the coming breaker. 
I shall never forget the feel of that man’s 
stumbling strides below me, or of falling 
with him twice in the rising water, or his 
awful breathing at the back of my neck. 
And I shall remember vividly the picture 
of his hand, a few inches before my face, 
clutching and clutching at a wisp of pov- 
erty-grass that broke away from the crest 
of the dune and let us slide back a pace 
into the spume of the spent breaker. 

I lay there in a heap on the sand for 
many minutes, near dead with all of it. 
I could tell that the man was standing 
above me by the vision of his feet just be- 
fore my eyes, and a bit of the fine trousers 
above them plastered to the curve of his 
leg by the wet. His voice came down to 
me as though from a great height. 

“They'll ride this out,”’ he was mutter- 
ing. ‘They’ll ride this out easy. Good 
sea boats—dories are. And then they 
can—they can make Chatham—easy row. 
They’re Gut there now. All alone. . . 
Hell, it’s only a game! What does it 
matter?” 

His feet moved out of my sight, along 
the ridge. When he came back a few 
minutes later I could hear him still mut- 
tering that it didn’t matter. 

“It’s a game—it’s a game, I tell you,” 
he was saying. 

I turned over and looked up at him. 
He seemed to have shrunk to no more 
than half his old bulk, and there were new 
lines in the cheeks that had been so smooth 
and ruddy. His hands were fumbling 
with one another. He stared to sea as 
though he had never taken his eyes away 
from it. 

“T know what they’ll say,” he went on. 
“T don’t care what they say, though. I’m 
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going back to the city. A man can be 
comfortable in the city and not always 
thinking about dories out there.” 

And then happened the strangest thing 
I can remember. A breaker rolled up, 
broke on the sand below us, and receded 
in a smother of white. And my man went 
down behind it, jumping through the air 
in a grotesque sprawl of arms and legs. 
Splashing, tumbling, staggering, he came 
down to the side of the wreck, clutched at 
a shroud, disappeared under a fresh bil- 
low of foam, reappeared clambering to- 
ward the rail like a drenched spider. 

I lay there and watched. I think I 
must have been a little giddy. For somé 
unaccountable reason that last scene re- 
mains with me as something dreary and 
monotonous—the never-ending twist of 
those sand-ropes to leeward, the feathery 
biting of the waves at the angles of the 
wreck, every wave like the wave before, 
the constantly recurring spectacle of the 
small, gesticulating man coming back to 
sight after every onslaught of the surf 
and shaking himself clear of the water. 
If “ Andy” had come ashore with us, then 
he had gone aboard again with the stran- 
ger, for I could see that he was below in the 
cabin once more. The man continually 
shouted into the companion, and now and 
then pointed to seaward. He was point- 
ing once when a swell broke over him, and 
the rigid hand was the first of him to re- 
appear when the water drew away. 

I believe it must have been the crest of 
the spring-tide—at any rate it was a gi- 
gantic wave that took him away, I don’t 
know where. I only know that when it 
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BENEATH my casement window 
Pierrot was singing, singing; 

I heard his lute the whole night thro’ 
Until the east was red. 

Alas, alas, Pierrot, 

I had no rose for flinging 

Save one that drank my tears for dew 
Before its leaves were dead. 
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fell away the hulk was heeled far over to 
starboard and the decks, what there was 
left of them, quite bare. 

It may have been a minute, it may have 
been fifteen, that I lay there in a sort of 
daze before I felt my father’s hand on my 
shoulder. 

“W’at you doin’ here?” he asked 
roughly. 

“T been onto the wreck,”’ I answered 
him. 

“W’en?”’ 

“Few minutes ago,” I whimpered. 

“He’s been onto the wreck, few min- 
utes ago— Oh, my!” And then he 
laughed with a boisterous show of mirth 
at the humor of the tale I had made up. 
My mother did the same, when she had 
gotten over the emotion of discovering me 
alive and safe. We came upon her half- 
way back across the Neck, wringing her 
hands. 

It was their utter lack of belief that 
dried up the story of that day, and I never 
told it toany one. It wasastrange thing 
that no one ever seemed to know that a 
man had been lost—never any hue and 
cry of distracted relatives—not so much 
as a line in any paper. I know this be- 
cause years later I went over many files of 
them in many cities. 

But the strangest thing of all is that I 
never realized who that stranger of the 
fine clothes was till I was a grown man, 
and many thousands of miles away from 
that place. That day I thumped the 
café table with such a bang that people all 
about stared at me. 

“Of course—of course 





of course!” 
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I found it in the darkness, 

I kissed it once and threw it, 

The petals scattered over him, 

His song was turned to joy; 

And he will never know, 

(Alas, the one who knew it!) 

The rose was plucked when dusk was dim 
Beside a laughing boy. 
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F one keeps and trains a 
bulldog, he will very likely, 
at some time, break leash 
and exercise the functions 
for which he was bred and 
trained and fasten his teeth 
in some tempting or provoking flesh, be the 
same brute or human. The dogs of war, 
petted, pampered, nourished on the fat of 
the land, with ever-growing numbers, with 
ever-increasing armaments, the pride, the 
pomp of nations, haveslipped their leashes 
and engulfed Europe in a most cruel and 
destructive war. No humanright isclam- 
oring for vindication, no principle inuring 
to the benefit of humanity is to be estab- 
lished by the conflict, but rather the ig- 
noble ambitions that characterized medi- 
zeval times are the impelling cause. 

Five of the great civilized countries of 
Europe are thus involved, and straining 
every resource—physical, mental, mate- 
rial—in destroying property and _ sac- 
rificing life. The moralist may easily 
speculate upon the retrogression in civic 
morals, public and private virtue, and 
Christian character which is likely to re- 
sult, but I am asked to discuss the mate- 
rial aspects: How will it affect trade and 
commerce in the United States and the 
people who are striving now, as ever, for 
the three great desiderata—food, clothing, 
shelter? 

The exports of Germany last year to- 
talled over $2,000,000,000, and the exports 
of Austria-Hungary amounted to over 
$500,000,000. Only to a limited extent 
do these countries export raw’ material; 
they are large importers of raw material, 
and having greatly enhanced its value by 
transforming crude into finished product, 
they create a favorable international bal- 
ance of trade and build up their wealth by 
selling the same in the marts of the world. 

The greatly superior English and French 
navies, while protecting their own com- 
merce, have practically driven German 
and Austrian commerce from the high 
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seas. The outside world, at least all over- 
seas countries, will lose these nations as 
purchasers and be freed from their com- 
petition in all over-seas markets. It is 
not a question of grabbing their trade— 
their trade is gone—but of supplying the 
wants of the world heretofore supplied by 
them. Whoshalltaketheirplace? Eng- 
land to some extent may gain this trade, 
but with every energy devoted to the war, 
with her factories crippled by the loss of 
men called to the colors, her position is 
not an advantageous one; France, the 
theatre of war, is less favorably situated 
than England; the extent to which Russia 
can supplant German and Austrian trade 
is negligible; Italy, so far neutral, can 
compete for this trade, Spain to a lesser 
extent; and Japan will make a great effort 
to grasp and retain their Oriental trade. 
From its ocean-wide distance from the 
theatre of war, from its production of the 
fundamental staples that enterintoalmost 
all kinds of commercial products, from 
the perfection of its manufacturing ma- 
chinery, from the enterprise of its citizens, 
the United States is ideally situated to 
take advantage of the opportunity and 
gain not only German and Austrian, but 
French and English trade as well, since 
war must curtail their foreign exports. 
In order to avail of the opportunity we 
need capital and we need ships. At one 
time go per cent of our foreign commerce 
was carried in our own bottoms, under 
our own flag; now only about 9 per cent is 
so carried. The change from wooden ves- 
sels to steel, and from canvas to steam as 
motive power, is largely responsible for 
the loss in tonnage. Our forests lost their 
relative importance in ship-building, and 
England’s coal and highly developed iron 
industry made her the great ship-building 
centre. Why did not Americans buy ships 
abroad and continue the shipping indus- 
try? Prohibition is the limit of protec- 
tion, and for more than a century Amer- 
ican registry has been denied to foreign- 
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built vessels. Manifestly this is an in- 
stance where protection has failed to main- 
tain or develop an industry. The fact 
that Americans could make more money 
on land also served to keep them off the sea. 
By compelling Americans to buy home- 
made vessels they were compelled perma- 
nently to capitalize their fleet thirty to 
forty per cent more than their foreign 
competitors. This, of course, kept them 
off the seas, and as a result we have not 
sufficient merchant marine to act as 
tenders to our navy in case of war; asa 
consequence our war-ships in case of war 
would be compelled to seek and to hover 
about our own coasts, where fuel and sup- 
plies would be available. The vessels of 
all combatants in the present war are sub- 
ject to varying risks of capture. Our 
flag, being neutral, is immune; but, alas! 
we have no adequate merchant marine to 
embrace this wonderful opportunity to 
advance our commerce. Crucial condi- 
tions have opened the eyes of Congress, 
and a recent law permits American regis- 
try to foreign-built vessels to be engaged 
in foreign trade. All nations naturally 
protect their domestic commerce; but 
there are labor employment restrictions 
as to American crews which render com- 
petition with other flags practically impos- 
sible. Realizing this, Congress provided 
for a temporary suspension of some of 
these requirements and the President by 
proclamation has made the suspension 
operative. 

Building up a fleet is not a temporary 
matter, and merchants naturally hesitate 
to buy and operate vessels under condi- 
tions that may in the near future change 
very much to their disadvantage. The 
coming of this commercial bridegroom 
finds us in the condition of the unwise 
virgin. 

Every national bank heretofore has 
been compelled to do business only at 
the one place named in its charter; no 
branches permitted, no agencies at home 
or abroad allowed. That is changed by 
the new banking law about to go into ef- 
fect. Again we are unprepared, and for the 
present must meet the same conditions as 
heretofore, namely, our goods must seek 
foreign markets under the flags of our 
competitors; the transactions must be 
financed, wherever transactions are con- 
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summated abroad, by the banking insti- 
tutions of our rivals. The purchase of 
raw material, its manufacture, transpor- 
tation abroad, sale upon the usual time 
credit which obtains in the country, and 
the purchase and remittance of exchange, 
against the return flow of trade, with 
which to make payment, involve a long 
period of time—from nine to twenty-four 
months—and involve much capital. A 
half century ago the banks of continental 
Europe were largely owned by the fac- 
tories, and banking, manufacturing, and 
merchandising were closely interwoven. 
Independent banking is very modern; 
Germany, with its central bank and highly 
mobilized capital, is in better shape to do 
a large foreign business than any other 
nation; it has colonists, if not colonies, all 
over the world, who begin by sweeping 
out the establishment and end by own- 
ing it. The Germans are the sturdiest, 
strongest people, and competition with 
them on our part would be almost hope- 
less; but they are not competing. Their 
customers, looking for a supply, will meet 
us half-way, and there is a glorious oppor- 
tunity, notwithstanding our handicaps, to 
enter in a large way into the commerce of 
the world, increase and render steady and 
more uniform the business of merchant 
and factory, and steady and make more 
uniform and continuous the employment 
of labor. Uniform and dependable con- 
ditions for business and labor are, above 
all things, most to be desired. 

What may be accomplished depends 
largely upon the duration of the war. The 
titanic character of the combatants in- 
sures a long war, if it is to be a fight to a 
finish. If the war shall prove that large 
armaments and myriads of soldiers do not 
guarantee victory, it may result in disar- 
mament and prove a boon to mankind, 
however dearly bought. The man in the 
gutter serves to point a temperance argu- 
ment quite as effectively as the pure and 
upright,and when the carnage and broken 
lives, broken hearts, ang broken homes re- 
sulting from this war are garnered and set 
forth in history, it would seem that the 
dread arraignment must insure arbitra- 
tion in a court of the nations and the 
blessings of peace in the future. 

The first effect produced by the shock 
of war is the suspension of credit. Since 
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over go per cent of business is consum- 
mated by means of credit, the suspen- 
sion of credit means business paralysis, 
in greater or less degree. Even before 
the war commenced the two great credit- 
or nations, banker nations, England and 
France, decreed a moratorium. Parlia- 
ment passed a law the first section of 
which reads as follows: 

1. His Majesty may by proclamation authorize 
the postponement of the payment of any bill of 
exchange, or of any negotiable instrument, or any 
other payment in pursuance of any contract, to 
such extent, for such time, and subject to such 
conditions or other provisions as may be specified 
in the proclamation. 


In pursuance of this authority, thirty 
days’ extension of payment was decreed 
upon certain specified obligations. 

In pursuance of similar authority the 
President of France decreed: 


Article I. The periods during which protests 
and the other acts intended to preserve the rights 
for all negotiable instruments signed before the 
ist of August, 1914, and which fell due since that 
date, or which will fall due before the 15th of 
August, 1914, are extended for thirty clear days. 
The same extension of thirty clear days is ac- 
corded to negotiable instruments which are be- 
coming due before the 15th of August, 1914. 


Americans abroad were unable to get 
money upon the usual instruments of 
credit with which travellers provide them- 
selves, and suffered great hardships. 
Credit was withdrawn from American 
commerce, trade between the United 
States and Europe for a time was abso- 
lutely closed, exchange was demoralized, 
exchanges in Europe were closed, and the 
New York stock market was availed of to 
sell anything and everything that would 
create a credit with which to get gold for 
export. Many people failed through no 
fault of their own, but owing to this par- 
alysis of business and the resulting depre- 
ciation in prices. 

To stop this flood of European securi- 
ties, some of which, like Canadian Pacific, 
were listed on the New York exchange 
but were not United States properties, to 
protect prices and prevent failures, and 
also to protect our gold, the Stock Ex- 
change was closed. In order still further 
to protect our gold, the clearing-houses of 
the principal cities were placed upon a 
credit basis, settling their debit balances 





in clearing-house certificates instead of 
gold. Many people individually and all 
collectively suffered great loss because of 
this general business demoralization. 

In the long run and in the last analy- 
sis this war will prove to be a damage to 
the United States, although there will 
be many compensations. Europe, espe- 
cially England, has been the great reser- 
voir from which we have drawn funds 
to finance our various enterprises. The 
amount of our investments held abroad is 
variouslyestimatedatfrom $3 ,000,000,000 
to $6,000,000,000. We have already con- 
tributedtoward financing this warby buy- 
ing back our securities and sending to 
Europe over $100,000,000 in gold. We 
may not loan directly to any of the gov- 
ernments engaged, but we will buy Amer- 
ican securities sent back to us and the sell- 
ers will invest the funds realized in their 
government securities, and thus indirectly 
we are financing the war. Why need we 
buy these securities held abroad? By far 
the larger portion we need not and will not 
buy, but our choicest bonds, such as are 
authorized and held by our investment in- 
stitutions, must be protected, the price 
must be reasonably maintained; other- 
wise the great depreciation in value would 
render these institutions insolvent; their 
assets at market value would be less than 
their deposit liability; with no contrib- 
utory fault on their part, but owing to this 
wholly unprecedented condition, most un- 
just condition, they would find them- 
selves in thegreatest embarrassment. We 
are therefore compelled to buy our listed 
securities in order to protect our savings- 
banks and other home institutions. 

For the two to three hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat which we may export the 
country will receive a high price, about 
$1.25 per bushel, and the growers and 
holdersof wheatwill profit; but how about 
the five or six hundred thousand bushels 
consumed by our own people?—they too 
will be compelled to pay this very high 
price. 

War is very destructive of horse-flesh, 
and those who raise horses and mules will 
realize a large advance from the increased 
demand. Our farmers and planters, all 
who require these animals, will be com- 
pelled to pay high prices as well. 

Cotton is the principal item in creating 
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our international-trade balance; Germany 
last year took from us about 1,900,000 
bales. She will take none this year, and 
other nations may take reduced amounts. 
The lessened demand results in a much re- 
duced price, and raw cotton will be a less 
potent factor in paying our debts abroad. 
But in supplying the foreign demand 
for cotton goods, which will be greatly 
increased, our own mills will require for 
manufacturing purposes a largely in- 
creased number of bales. Instead of send- 
ing cotton in bales we will send it as fin- 
ished product, greatly increased in value, 
and thus it may be a still greater factor in 
creating a trade balance favorable to this 
country and at the same time give busi- 
ness to our cotton-mills and employment 
to labor. 

Burlap bags, made from jute, used for 
sacking raw sugar, fertilizer, and kindred 
purposes, are not obtainable, and already 
orders are being given for coarse cotton 
bags to take their place. The lower the 
price of cotton the more extended will be 
its use, and increased demand will tend to 
restore price equilibrium. 

The best linen comes from Ireland, 
though by far the greater part from Ger- 
many ($22,000,000 last year). We must 
substitute cotton. Under the circum- 
stances people may wonder why we do not 
manufacture linen from the thousands of 
acres of flax straw in the West, instead of 
burning such straw. The field straw 
from crops raised for the flax seed is brit- 
tle, lacks fibre, and would make only the 
coarsest fabric. Linen is made only from 
flax carefully grown and harvested for 
that specific purpose. We imported $2,- 
000,000 worth of handkerchiefs last year; 
we can supply that need at home. We 
imported $7,500,000 worth of toys and 
dolls, mostly from Germany; already our 
dealers are negotiating with Japan for hol- 
iday and Easter toys. What machines 
can produce we can produce in competi- 
tion with the world, but where manual 
labor is required we must go where labor 
is cheap. 

Basic chemicals come from Germany, 
because Germany makes them better and 
more cheaply. They can and should be 
made here. Over $20,000,000 of dye- 
stuffs were imported last year; all aniline 
dyes come from Germany, and most of 


the others. Aniline dyes are made from 
coal-tar, the residuum after manufactur- 
ing gas. Why may not this whole indus- 
try be permanently transferred to the 
United States, as the result of Germany’s 
isolation ? 

The coarse cotton goods that consti- 
tute the clothing of both sexes in tropical 
countries have been largely furnished by 
Germany. These goods are coarse in ma- 
terial and meretricious in coloring, and 
can easily be supplied by America. When 
travelling in Mexico, four years ago, I en- 
countered a German who was photograph- 
ing the people in their various costumes, 
and then coloring the photographs so as 
to reproduce, color effect and all, just 
what the people were wearing. He was 
appointed by the German Government, 
but paid by the manufacturers, and his 
task was to let his employers know just 
what the people wanted, in order that 
they might consult their tastes and the 
more easily sell their goods. If America 
is to supply the foreigners with goods, 
America must study the idiosyncrasies 
and cater to the taste of foreigners @ la 
German. 

The Germans handle the major part of 
the shelf hardware in all the lesser com 
mercial countries. Their knives are not 
so good as the English, but very good and 
cheaper, and they make what each coun- 
try wants. That surely is a field America 
can occupy. 

We buy more coffee and rubber from 
Brazil than any other nation, and settle 
for the same through London; we ought to 
settle directly with Rio Janeiro and ought 
to pay mostly in goods, instead of paying 
mostly in cash. South America offers us 
a most inviting field, rich in splendid pos- 
sibilities. A careful study of local con- 
ditions is necessary, the long credits which 
they require must be patiently watched 
and guarded; German painstaking thor- 
oughness and persistence are needed, and 
we must be prepared to buy whatever 
they have to sell. 

In agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments we lead the world; in all forms of 
mining machinery our primacy is con- 
ceded. There is no need to particularize, 
our consular reports are most valuable, 
and the customs reports of each country 
show what goods they import and from 
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what countries they are received. An 
opening once made and one line of trade 
established, other lines will follow nat- 
urally and quickly. 

We have no walls to breach, no citadel 
to reduce; the portcullis is up, the draw- 
bridge down, and we are smilingly invited 
to enter. Enter we must and at once, 
lest others precede. Every merchant 
owes it to his country as well as himself to 
accept this opportunity so fortuitously 
given us. 

We are still a debtor nation; we owe 
billions abroad, but we are being com- 
pelled to reduce our indebtedness by the 
present necessities of our creditors. When 
the war is over it will take the nations in- 
volved long years to recover from the de- 
struction and waste, long years before 
they will be in a position to invest in other 
nations as freely as they have invested 
with us. This will make for the conserva- 
tion of our latent resources. The indus- 
trial crime of this generation consists in 
trying to convert all forms of real estate, 
especially mineral lands containing the 
precious and cruder metals, into person- 
al property by means of the fiction of 
stocks and bonds, anticipating the future 
in amount of capitalization and selling 
the same-toan optimistic public. The cur- 
tailment of our borrowing ability abroad 
will curtail this reckless exploitation, in 
the present, of what really belongs to the 
future. 

An able-bodied laboring man is an asset, 
an income-producing asset, equal to his 
gross earnings for the year. Take 12,- 
000,000 oF 15,000,000 such men—and only 
the strongest and best are accepted as sol- 
diers—from the assets of the nations, put 
them into the liability column, lose what 
they might have earned, and in addition 
support them, not in idleness but in de- 
struction, their every energy devoted to 
destroying life and property, and this will 
give some idea of the material cost of the 
war. 

Regard also the effect upon the human 
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race. The killing and maiming of all these 
able-bodied men, the physical perfection of 
the nations involved, negatives the law of 
natural selection. It leaves the coming 
generations to be propagated, largely, by 
the old and the very young and the 
maimed, and the deleterious effect will be 
pronounced. The destruction of so large 
a portion of virile French manhood dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars found marked 
expression in the physical inferiority of 
the succeeding Frenchmenfor many years. 
The unparalleled carnage and wounding 
and killing of the present war will seri- 
ously affect the coming generation in the 
countries where these losses occur, and 
must be reckoned among the primal costs 
ef the war.- The females of the world, 
already numerically greater than the 
males, will be preponderant in still greater 
degree. 

The great, rich, powerful nations are 
crippling themselves and crippling each 
other, and impairing their ability to con- 
tinue to finance and dominate the com- 
merce of the world as in the past. The 
circumstance of this most deplorable war 
tends to force upon us the boon of becom- 
ing the greatest of creditor nations. This 
is our opportunity and the compensation 
which may offset all the losses which the 
war entails upon us. How easily this may 
be accomplished, with responsive energy 
and wholesome economy on our part! 
Should each one of our 20,000,000 fam- 
ilies economize an average amount of $50 
per year it would amount to $1,000,000,- 
ooo, a handsome contribution toward the 
payment of what we owe abroad, and a 
splendid fund with which to finance home 
enterprise or invest with other nations. 
It is the nation as well as the individual 
that saves that becomesfinanciallystrong. 
Wise economy and prudent commercial 
enterprise will easily make us a creditor 
nation, give us a commanding position in 
commerce and finance, insure business for 
our industries,employment for our people, 
and prosperity for all. 
























































THE DRUM 
By E. Sutton 
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THERE’s a rhythm down the road where the elms overarch 
Of the drum, of the drum, 
There’s a glint through the green, there’s a column on the march, 
Here they come, here they come, 
To the flat resounding clank they are tramping rank on rank, 
And the bayonet flashes ripple from the flank to the flank. 
“T am rhythm, marching rhythm,” says the drum. 
“No aid am I desiring of the loud brazen choiring, 
“Of bugle or of trumpet the lilt and the lyring, 
“T’m the slow dogged rhythm, unending, untiring, 
“T am rhythm, marching rhythm,” says the drum. 
“T am rhythm, dogged rhythm, and the plodders feel me with ’em. 
“T’m the two miles an hour that is empire, that is power, 
“T’m the slow resistless crawl in the dust-cloud’s choking pall, 
‘I’m the marching days that run from the dawn to set of sun, 
“T’m the rifle and the kit and the dragging weight of it, 
‘“T’m the jaws grimly set and the faces dripping sweat, 
“T’m the how, why, and when, the Almighty made for men,” 
Says the rhythm, marching rhythm, of the drum. 
“Did you call my song ‘barbaric’? Did you mutter, ‘out of date’? 
“When you hear me with the foemen then your cry will come too late. 
“Here are hearts a-beating for you, to my pulsing as I come, 
“To the rhythm, tramping rhythm, 
“To the rhythm, dogged rhythm, 
“To the dogged tramping rhythm 
“Of the drum!” 





























There’s a clashing snarling rhythm down the valley broad and ample 
Of the drum, kettledrum, 
There’s a low swelling rumor that is cavalry a-trample, 
Here they come, here they come, 
To the brassy crash and wrangle, to the horseman’s clink and jangle, 
And the restive legs beneath ’em all a-welter and a-tangle. 
“T am rhythm, dancing rhythm,” says the drum. 
“White and sorrel, roan and dapple, hocks as shiny as an apple, 
“Don’t they make a splendid showing, ears a-pricking, tails a-blowing ? 
“Good boys—bless ’em—well they’re knowing all my tricks to set ’em going 
“To my rhythm, dancing rhythm!”’ says the drum. 
“T am rhythm, clashing rhythm, and the horses feel me with ‘em 
‘I’m the foray and the raid, I’m the glancing sabre-blade. 
“Now I’m here, now I’m there, flashing on the unaware. 
“How I scout before the ranks, how I cloud along the flanks, 
“How the highway smokes behind me let the faint stars tell that find me 
“All night through, all night through, when the bridles drip with dew. 
“I’m the labor, toil, and pain, I’m the loss that shall be gain,” 
Says the rhythm, clashing rhythm, of the drum. 
“Did you speak of ‘useless slaughter’? Did you murmur ‘Christian love’? 
“Pray that such as these before you when the war-cloud bursts above, 
“With the bridle on the pommel meet the foemen as they come, 
“To the rhythm, dashing rhythm, 
“To the rhythm, crashing rhythm, 
“To the crashing dashing rhythm 
“Of the drum!” 
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There’s an echo shakes the valley o’er the rhythm deep and slow 
Of the drum, of the drum, 
"Tis the guns, the guns a-rolling on the bridges down below, 
Here they come, here they come, 
Hark the felloes grind and lumber through the shadows gray and umber, 
And the triple spans a-panting up the slope the stones encumber, 
With the rhythm, distant rhythm, of the drum. 
“°Tis the long Shapes of Fear that the moonlight silvers here, 
“And the jolting limber’s weighted with the silent cannoneer, 
“Tis the Pipes of Peace are passing, O ye people, give an ear!” 
Says the rhythm, iron rhythm, of the drum. 
“They are rhythm, thunder rhythm, and they do not need me with ‘em, 
“That can overtone my choir like the bourdon from the spire. 
‘Avant-garde am I to these Lords of dreadful revelries, 
‘Iron Cyclops with an eye to confound the earth and sky. 
“Love and Fear, Love and Fear, neither one but both revere, 
“And whatever grace ye deal let it be from courts of steel, 
“Set the guns’ emplacement then to expound the Law to men,” 
Says the rhythm, iron rhythm, of the drum. 
“C ye coiners, sentence-joiners, in a fatted, tradesman’s land, 
“Here’s evangel Pentecostal that all nations understand, 
“When they speak before the battle fools and theories are dumb!” 
God be with ’em, and the rhythm, 
And the rhythm, iron rhythm, 
And the rolling thunder rhythm 
Of the drum! 
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There’s a rhythm still and toneless with the wind amid the green, 
Of the drum, muffled drum, 
And there’s arms reversed and something ’neath a flag that goes between, 
As they come, as they come. 
‘Just a soldier, nothing more, such as all the ages bore 
‘*“And as time and tide shall bear them till the sun be sere and hoar,” 
Says the rhythm, muffled rhythm, of the drum. 
‘‘No more am I requiring of the keen brazen lyring 
“Than ‘taps’ from the bugle—some shots for the firing. 
“Hats off; stand aside; it is all I’m desiring,” 
Says the rhythm, muffled rhythm, of the drum. 
‘“T am rhythm, muffled rhythm; long and deep farewell go with him, 
Hands that bore their portion through tasks our nature needs must do, > 
‘Feet that stepped the ancient rhyme of the battle-march of Time. 
‘Blood or tribute, steel or gold, still Ve Victis as of old, 
“Stern and curt the message runs taught to sons and sons of sons. ) 
“Chair &@ canon, would you call? What else are we, one and all? 
“Write it thus to close his span: ‘Here there lies a fighting man,’”’ 
Says the rhythm, muffled rhythm, of the drum. 
“O ye farms upon the hillside and ye cities by the sea, 
“With the laughter of young mothers and the babes about the knee, 
“°Tis a heart that once beat for you that is passing, still and dumb, 
“To the rhythm, muffled rhythm, 
“To the rhythm, solemn rhythm, 
“To the slow and muffled rhythm 
“Of the drum!” 
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T was absurd to think of 
marrying a beggar. Joan 
Havard admitted that. 
She agreed on that point 
entirely with daddy; but 
even if a beggar—a nice 
beggar—marries, there may be a future for 
him. Daddy saidnot. But, if he happens 
to have a great talent for research work— 
in history, for example—and if he expects 
to get his Ph.D. in a reasonable time, 
and if the university then should pay 
him a thousand dollars a year as instruc- 
to 

“That’s just what makes him a beg- 
gar,” said Mr. John Havard firmly, while 
his daughter filled his coffee-cup a second 
time. They were in Mr. Havard’s com- 
fortable house in Westerville, before a 
grate fire, and there were early daffodils 
on the table. 

“A college professor must remain in 
our times a beggar all his life, unless he 
marries a rich girl, or unless his ‘research 
work’—which you are always talking 
about—happens to be in practical science 
of some kind. If I hadn’t been able to 
hire a college professor in chemistry, I 
should never have invented ‘Wisteria’ 
soap. We were poor, I admit, but your 
mother drove in her own motor-car before 
she died.” 

“That didn’t make her happy,” said 
Joan, with a touch of petulance in her 
voice, though the tears came to her eyes. 

“Tt made me happy!”’ said her father; 
“it makes me happier to think of it.” 

Joan’s gray eyes, a little short-sighted, 
fixed themselves appealingly on her fa- 
ther’s face. 

“T have my weaknesses—all self-made 
men have, I suppose,” continued Mr. 
Havard, looking through the windows 
giving on a large lawn dotted with the 
early crocus. ‘And one of them is that 
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I'd like you to know people. Your moth- 
er and I were content to be ‘plain,’ as 
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they used to say in her part of the South, 
and it’s only since you’ve grown up that 
the returns from ‘Wisteria’ soap— 
mauve and silver wrapper, none other 
genuine!—have come in and made me 
rich. It’s too late to send you to a fin- 
ishing school, where you’d meet swells. 
That’s the usual way for people in our 
class, I believe, and when you developed 
a voice I made up my mind that your 
time had come. Your mother always 
cared a lot about people, but she kept her- 
self aloof. ‘If I can’t know the people I 
read about in the society page, home’s 
good enough for me,’ she often said. 
And it was; but I knew what her am- 
bitions were, and I’m going to carry them 
out, if money and your voice can do it. 
Dion Fitz Gerald can’t help you—he’d be 
quite a drag. When Wollach was making 
my researches for a new soap I saw a lot 
of these professors in his laboratory. I 
heard them talk. Learning’s no good 
with pants frayed at the bottom, Joan! 
I’m a pretty strong man for my age, but 
when I do leave this world there won’t be 
a cent for any girl of mine that marries a 
man that wears frayed pants!” 

It is too bad that in moments of high 
tragedy—it was a moment of high trag- 
edy for Joan—that the cues should often 
be so vulgar. Joan was about to protest 
that Dion Fitz Gerald should never wear 
frayed “‘pants” while she lived, but she 
saw that it would do no good; she gave 
her father some honey. 

“But Dion is good and sensible——”’ 

“Yes,” sarcastically, “a research work- 
er. Highbrow! With an Irish father and 
mother who’d turn in their graves. to 
hear him read ‘Dooley’ in an eastern- 
shore Maryland accent! He can’t see a 
joke.” 

“Daddy, he can’t help not being Irish,” 
Joan murmured. “You're only Irish on 
one side, and Dion doesn’t always laugh 
at your jokes because he’s preoccupied.” 
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“Oh, come, Fitz Gerald is good-looking. 
His red hair and blue eyes might catch 
any girl’s fancy. I’m not blaming you. 
But his looks don’t show what he is. He 
looks Irish and twinkling, but he has no 
sense of humor and he’s bound to be a 
beggar.” 

After dinner that evening Joan re- 
ceived a little box containing a few early 
violets and many anemones, with a note, 
announcing on the part of Mr. Dion Fitz 
Gerald that he had been appointed 
teacher of French in the Maria Pound 
School, in Montcalm, a delightful suburb 
near one of the Oranges. ‘‘ Uncle Badger 
is one of the trustees of this select school,” 
wrote the research worker. “I am to 
teach French—they really had to give me 
something—as he endowed the Hall of 
Domestic Sciences, and, you know, I was 
in Paris for six months.” 

That evening her father made his ulti- 
matum. First, his daughter should not, 
with his consent, marry a pauper; sec- 
ond, if she married, in spite of him, a dull, 
stupid creature, who had not even the 
wit of his race, she might go: so Joan 
went off and married Dion Fitz Gerald. 


In Paris Mr. and Mrs. Fitz Gerald did 
not find the simple life as easy as they 
imagined. ‘Oh, my dear,” one of their 
friends had said, “‘ you'll spend absolutely 
nothing in France. You can live on al- 
most anything. I had the most delicious 
omelet with a dandelion salad at Dieppe 
for a franc or two. People in France eat 
things we couldn’t think of eating here— 
their cooking is so good.” Pleasant 
words like these from ladies who had 
lived several weeks in France helped to 
convince Dion Fitz Gerald and his wife 
Joan that they were doing the right thing 
in taking an apartment au quatriéme in 
Paris, in order to complete and elaborate 
the thesis which had been part of Dion’s 
work for his doctorate of philosophy. 

Joan had come to the conclusion, too, 
that it was her duty to let herself be ab- 
sorbed entirely in her husband’s work. 
It interested her, and she could relieve 
Dion of a great deal of drudgery. There 
were certain questions about Beaumar- 
chais that could only be cleared up in 
Paris. And these, concerning Beaumar- 
chais, were of real importance in the round- 
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ing out of “The Origins of the Sympathy 
for the American Revolution in France.” 
This was to be the name of Dion’s book. 
Mr. Havard, Joan’s father, though he 
would have described himself as a “lov- 
ing dad,”’ considered that his responsibil- 
ity for his daughter ended when she 
married. He turned over her mother’s 
fortune to Joan—it consisted of shares in 
an old silver mine. These shares, which 
had fluctuated in value, were supposed 
to yield fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
There had occurred a sudden “ boom.” 
Up toa month before Joan’s marriage they 
had yielded almost nothing. There was no 
reason to believe that the “boom” would 
last, and it did not. Just after the Fitz 
Geralds had settled in Paris the stock be- 
gan to yield fifteen dollars a week. It 
was “the bears,” Mr. Havard wrote, who 
had done this. All Dion’s knowledge of 
Wall Street was summed up in the opin- 
ion that the Wall Street bears were much 
more inhuman than Elijah’s ravens. 
Nevertheless, Paris in the spring was de- 
lightful—Joan said that “delicious” was 
the real word. In her zeal for research she 
had even devoured the verses of the fa- 
mous Gouverneur Morris, who came into 
the thesis, and even had an hour of tri- 
umph when she discovered some hitherto 
unknown verses of that clever diploma- 
tist. Dion made a precious note of them. 
The question of the suicide of Beaumar- 
chais was under the microscope of the re- 
search workers, when the bears in Wall 
Street made a new sortie from their lairs, 
and Joan’s income was much curtailed, 
so much that she had to give up her work 
in the libraries. Their servant having 
been dismissed, she remained at home, in 
order that Dion might have his breakfast 
and dinner. Their little apartment was 
in the old quarter of the city not far from 
the house of the Duc de Rohan—Dion 
never passed it without wondering what 
documents might be concealed there. He 
was a research worker—pure and simple. 

“Life does seem strange,’’ Joan said 
one day as they were walking under the 
blowing chestnut-trees. ‘‘To me par- 
ticularly.”” He laughed, and she laughed. 

“Would you call that exactly original?”’ 
he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, drinking in the 
light and softness of the spring day—it 




















was the feast of the Ascension and every- 
body was out—“ everything that’s old is 
new; death is new to the person that dies 
for the first time.” 

“T ought to have said that!” 

“But you can’t be Irish!”’ 

“Tt’s a holiday,” he said, curling the 
brim of his ancient Panama hat with 
a jaunty air. “We'll go to Versailles and 
reconstruct. We'll find out just where 
Marie Antoinette faced the mob with the 
dauphin in her arms.” 

“Lovely!” 

As they walked toward the tram Joan 
continued to talk, while Dion watched her 
with admiration. She was as trim and 
chic as ever, and her resources and taste 
for being in the prevailing style had been 
improved by Paris. 

“Life is strange! We want so little; 
just a ‘sufficiency,’ as Saint Paul says, 
just enough to be together and do the 
work we like—and we can’t have it! We 
really do not want a motor-car, Dion!” 

“Not unless you hunger for the motor- 
car you left at home——” 

“And the singing lessons with Madame 
Barillini, and the flat fields and the 
trees with no branches, in the hard sun- 
light, and the sparse buttercups trying to 
struggle through the factory refuse on the 
lots!) No, indeed, Dion! But we must 
do something. Father writes that the 
bears are at my money again, and he is 
rather disappointed in us. You haven’t 
secured your instructorship mn 

“But I shall next year,” said Dion 
eagerly. “He knows as well as I do that 
the man who left the money for the His- 
torical Building stipulated that it all 
should go into stone and cement. There 
isn’t any money for books and none for 
the instructor either. The dean asked 
me for a list of my rich friends; he said 
that he might be able to raise enough 
amongst them. He advised me to makea 
personal canvass.” 

Joan shuddered. “‘Isn’t it curious that 
the first duty of a university man is to beg? 
[heard a learned professor protest against 
the number of begging friars in Italy. I 
couldn’t help thinking when his hat went 
round that he was rather inconsistent.” 

“You don’t mean to say that his hat 
actually went round sg 

“Metaphorically, of course. Really, 
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Dion, we’ve just enough to stay in Paris 
for three months more, if the bears keep 
going on as they are. Father will not 
help us. If our names should appear in 
the Sunday supplement as the guests of a 
duke or a duchess, he might be generous. 
As it is, he will pay what he must and no 
more.” 

“Tt will have to be au cinguiéme, then, 
my dear!” said Dion. “I thought that 
au quatriéme was high enough. I don't 
deserve all this sacrifice—I don’t, Joan, 
I don’t!” 

“The labor we delight in physics pain,” 
said Joan lightly, her eyes brimming a 
little. “I have a proposition to make. 
You'd like to go to the history conference 
in Chicago, wouldn’t you?” 

“Of course I would, Joan. The dean 
and all the great historical people are to 
be there, and there’s nothing like getting 
into personal touch. It’s an essential 
part of a man’s progress. But we can’t 
go; my university would like me to read 
a paper—but the bears!” He laughed. 

“You'll have to go without me,” said 
Joan decidedly. 

Dion laughed. ‘You're tired of me 
already!” 

“T am serious, Dion. Miss Roberta 
Williams, who has been cultivating her 
voice in Paris for the last fifteen years, 
will share our au cinguiéme with me until 
you come back. I can live cheaply and 
go on with the research, now that I have 
the knack of it. Dion, you must go! 
It’s the great university convocation 
week, and besides, father is to be there.”’ 

“Your father! What is he doing in 
that gallery?” asked Dion astounded. 

“Well,” said Joan, blushing a little, 
“you know how father is—the best man 
in the world—you don’t see him as I do, 
Dion. You misunderstand him, Dion, 
because you cannot know how much he 
longs for the things he has never had— 
society, for instance, and position—you 
know. But you will never understand! 
Some of your university people—he has 
the reputation of being rich—asked him 
to read a paper at one of the coming 
meetings on the ‘Relation of Business to 
the University,’ and he has asked me to 
write it. Of course I shall.” 

“T simply call that pandering to inutile 
vanity, Joan!” 
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“Dion!” Joan’s eyes filled with tears. 

Dion did not look at her; he drummed 
with his fingers on the coarse table-cloth 
and gazed out into the woods. It seemed 
odd that people should be talking of a 
successful soap-merchant’s speech in the 
haunted town of Versailles. To Dion 
the veil of history made even the wretched 
Louis XV mystical and sacred. 

“At any rate,” Joan went on while 
the pot au feu steamed, “‘you’ll have a 
chance to talk to father and help him 
with his speech. Appeals to him by let- 
ter do no good—I know him—but if you 
are seen among the historical swells, and 
the speech goes well, you can perhaps 
tame these awful bears he writes about.” 

“Joan,” said Dion bitterly, “this is the 
last criticism of your father I shall ever 
make; he is what they call a respectable 
man, but he is the greatest egoist and 
the vainest man I have ever known!” 

“Dion!” she said, her eyes flashing— 
then she smiled. “I’m so glad you didn’t 
say ‘egotist’; so let it pass. Besides, old 
President Wollach wants him to give one 
hundred thousand dollars for a bacteri- 
ological laboratory.” 

“The mercenary beast!”’ Dion frowned. 
“The vile old curmudgeon! when he 
knows that the historical courses are ac- 
tually strangling—actually starved! Do 
you suppose I could turn him away 
from old Wollach? A hundred thousand 
for history would help out immensely, 
and it would mean my appointment!” 

“Lovely!’’ Joan brightened up at the 
thought. ‘“Father’s letter came this 
morning, and——”’ 

“You might let me read it.” 

“T haven’t a pocket.” She flushed. 

“Oh, I see,” he said. ‘Never mind, 
Joan; he'll appreciate me some day.” 

“You must make him,” said Joan. “I 
really think that "you ought to go home 
and see what you can do.” 

Dion controlled his feelings; fortu- 
nately it was necessary to attend to the 
omelette aux fine herbes, and he found 
time to think: ‘““Who can hook the levi- 
athan or conquer the egoist’s colossal 
vanity?” 

“You can,” said Joan. Dion raised his 
head suddenly and blushed. He knew that 
Joan could not have read his thoughts; 
but he was uneasy. 
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“Dion,” she said firmly, “I know that 
six weeks of separation will be horrible 
for us both, but it’s the only way. 
Father has money, yet he is not awfully 
rich, and a hundred thousand dollars 
means a great deal. Besides, dad doesn’t 
care about bacteria—I have heard him 
speak disrespectfully about microbes! 
He does want to have his name on some- 
thing that will last—that’s all. We've 
some money now; if we stay here it will 
soon be gone. Miss Roberta’s being 
turned out of her apartment is providen- 
tial—and I can stand the sacrifice.” 
Tears came into her eyes. “Besides, they 
asked you to read a paper, and you ought 
not to have refused!” 

“But I can reconsider, and put in the 
latest thing about Beaumarchais!’’ He 
was all aglow. 

Joan sighed a little. Research work 
was not her whole existence. 

“Then you will go?” 

“But the plan of campaign?” 

“None, my dear—you'll just have to be 
Trish!” 

They both laughed. 

“T’ve lots of Beaumarchais stuff in my 
portfolio for you. Let’s order a baba to 
cheer us up!” 

“You ought to go!” he said suddenly; 
“suppose I should fail!” 

“T—without you—no! Besides, you 
know how powerless I am with father in 
anything that is really important. No- 
body,” she added, “thinks I am clever 
but you.” 

The waiter had gone for the baba, and 
for the moment Joan knew that neither 
Madame du Barry, nor Beaumarchais, nor 
Benjamin Franklin, nor Gouverneur Mor- 
ris really shared her husband’s affections 
with her. 


Dion told himself over and over again 
that he was starting on a wild-goose chase. 
Nevertheless, he went. The concierge, 
who looked down on even temporary ab- 
sences of husbands as foreboding serious 
trouble, treated Joan as a deserted wife. 
Miss Roberta was quiet, except when she 
practised her cadenzas, Joan in the vari- 
ous document-rooms traced Beaumar- 
chais and De Lauzun and De Lafayette 
and others of less importance to their 
lairs. “It may be a wild-goose chase,” 
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she said to Miss Roberta, “but Dion has 
possibilities which you Anglo-Saxons do 
not understand. I know father and I 
know him.” 

Miss Roberta had only one opinion— 
that Joan ought to be in- 
dependent and cultivate 
her voice. 


Dion, reaching Chi- 
cago, called on his father- 
in-law at the “Annex,” 
which was full of univer- 
sity people, and gave 
him the speech which 
Joan had written, in his 
best style. Mr. Havard 
was so glad to get it that 
he carefully calculated 
Dion’s mileage at two 
cents a mile, and munifi- 
cently gave him a check 
for the whole amount. 
Mr. Havard was all en- 
thusiasm about the uni- 
versity meeting. Pro- 
fessor Wollach was a 
man of ideas. “If Joan 
and you could put your 
research work to some 
use you’d look up my 
coat of arms in London. 
Wollach is going to put 
in stained-glass windows 
for each of the donors, 
and some of them are to 
have their arms in her- 
aldic colors.” 

Dion shook his head 
disparagingly. “I 
wouldn’t know where to find the sources. 
You've always said you were a self-made 
man- 

“But even a self-made man must have 
had ancestors. After he’s made himself, 
he begins to look around and tries to dis- 
cover what blood is in him.” 

Dion was silent. 

“Well?” 

“ But, if there isn’t a really good founda- 
tion for it, it’s rather like lying to appro- 
priate crests and things like that.”’ 

“Ts it?’”? Mr. Havard looked at his 
cheerful-looking son-in-law, and felt that 
Joan had indeed married a blind person, 
to whom a wink was more useless than a 

Vor. LVI.—66 
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kick. “I’m sure that I should not be so 
much like Coeur de Lion and William 
Wallace—my grandmother was Scotch- 
Irish—if I hadn’t their blood in my veins.” 

This was Dion’s opportunity, but he let 
it slip because he did not 
see it. 

“T do not know what 
Coeur de Lion and Wil- 
liam Wallace were like. 
I have never done any 
Middle Age work.” 

“Good-by,” said Mr. 
Havard coldly. ‘ How- 
ever, I must say that a 
historian who knows so 
little about great histor- 
ical characters as you 
seem to would make 
rather a poor professor.” 

“Perhaps so,” an- 
swered Dion frigidly. 
“Oh, Joan! Joan!” he 
said to himself, as he 
went down in the lift, 
“why did you send me?” 

Mr. Havard read his 
paper before the con- 
vention “ presided” over 
by President Wollach. 
Few people listened; 
they all had papers to 
read, and they were 
thinking of them. Ex- 
cerpts from his paper 
appeared in the news- 
papers the next day, 
with his photograph. 

Dion read his mono- 
graph, too, to a small 
circle of what a lively journalist called 
“experts in back numbers’’; then, down- 
hearted, he waited only to say good-by to 
his father-in-law, and to be shown the 
sights of the city by his host the dean 
of the faculty of history, who was in town 
for the convention. 

“Tf you could only get your father-in- 
law’s hundred thousand for us,” said the 
dean, ‘“‘we’d put you in at once. We 
need you, but we’re starved by buildings 
with no money to keep them up—every- 
body wants his name on a front of brick 
and marble.” 

Dion sighed. 

“T wish we could have you; we need 
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men, regardless 
of the balance 
of university 
teaching, isa 
bad one. We’ve 
got so low now 
that a great uni- 
versity is judged 
principally by 
the success of its 
football and 
baseball teams. 
The gladiators 
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Af tion money, but if you could grip that father- 
+ in-law of yours ‘ 
\ f “T suppose you wouldn’t object to putting in a 
stained-glass window in the faculty room, with 
his coat of arms and motto emblazoned 
on it . 
= “We'll put it over the door,” an- 
swered the dean laughing. ‘‘And the 





more quarterings he has the better; no- 
body can be deceived by it then. ‘The 
escutcheon will be a dazzling ornament.” 

“Honest?” asked Dion. 

“Honest!” said the dean, 
“but you’re not serious.” 

“Tam.” 

The dean laughed again. 
“* Paris vaut une messe!’ as 
that reprobate, Henry the 
Fourth, said.” 

“He never said it,’”’ Dion 
began. “I can show you 
an unedited letter of 
Sully’s——”’ 

“It was quitein character,” 
said the dean indifferently, 
“and history has no business 
to report anything of great 
personages that is not in 
character. It’s the type that 
counts. But, really, Dion, 
we can give you the place if 
you secure the money. Old 
Wollach has no right to work 
on your father-in-law’s vanity 
that way. It’s nefarious— 
and the department of his- 
tory dwindling for books and 
men! It’s vile! But if you 
you,” continued the dean. “The mod- can get the money we'll let him put his 
ern policy of catering to the vanity of rich book-plate—his arms, of course—any- 
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* Life does seem strange,’’ Joan said one day as they were walking 
under the blowing chestnut-trees. — Page 648. 
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where he likes. Good-by! Keep up your 
heart! Wollach is giving a dinner to some 
worm-eaten biologist to-morrow night,and 
I’m going to teléphone at once that you'll 
represent me. You'll oblige me, won’t 
you? Grip your old man and be happy!” 
The dean, who looked more like a well- 
groomed business 
man than the au- 
thor of the famous 
monograph, “Why 
Priests of the Or- 
thodox Greek 
Church Wear 
Beards,” walked 
off in his usual 
jaunty manner. 


Dion was most 
conscientious in all 
the small relations 
of life—a habit of 
mind which often 
repels the more 
frivolous; yet 
there were times 
when his imagina- 
tion had run away 
with him. His 
friends always as- 
sumed that these 
aberrations were 
due to atavism, for 
most of his ances- 
tors had been Celts. 
Now, as he took 
his afternoon walk 
down State Street, 
it occurred to him 
that if he answered 
his father-in-law according to his hobby— 
ina word, become“ atavistic””—something 
might be done. ‘‘Havard,”’ he thought, 
“bears a close resemblance to Howard, 
and that is a great name in England, fre- 
quently, no doubt, corrupted in America. 
Much in the way of glittering quarterings 
might be done with the splendid intermar- 
riages of the Havard-Howards! Some of 
the Spanish grandees had to draw on their 
imaginations to prove their descent from 
his Majesty King David. He had often 
been told that the heralds’ office in the 
time of Louis XVI had been forced to 
work overtime for two years to fix up his 
grandmother’s pedigree; and she was an 
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O’Connell!”’ A great temptation beset 
him. He saw the Havard-Howard arms, 
glitteringly quartered with those of Charle- 
magne and other prominent people of the 
Middle Ages, glowing above the dean’s 
chair as he sat in imagination among the 
faculty. In his heart he almost yielded 
to this terrible 
temptation; with 
a great effort he 
dismissed it. 

On the next eve- 
ning Dion pre- 
sented himself at 
the “Annex” and 
was admitted to 
his father-in-law’s 
sitting-room. It 
was just a little 
after six o'clock, 
and Mr. Havard 
was struggling 
witha collar-but- 
ton. 

“I’m getting 
into full eve- 
ning dress,” he re- 
marked, having 
conquered the but- 
ton. “TIsee you’re 
in a smoker.” 

“Ves, I’veacard 
for Professor Wol- 
lach’s dinner to 
some distinguished 
biologist. Our his- 
tory people are 
having a dinner of 
their own; but 
I’m to represent 
them. I think this biologist is a foreigner 
—he may be an Algerian.” 

Mr. Havard assumed a particularly 
pompous air. “Wollach can’t be pres- 
ent.” 

“But he’s the host, and lots of people 
have been asked,” said Dion. “The in- 
vitation was very sudden, anyhow. If 
Wollach can’t be there, the dinner had 
better be declared off.” 

“Tt’s going on.” Mr. Havard drew 
his brush gently across the sparse hair on 
the crown of his head. “It’s going to be 
a great occasion. A short time ago Wol- 
lach put his head into my room, in an 
awful hurry, and called: ‘Must catch the 
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train for New York; J. B. Throckton, 
the Duluth multimillionaire, is very sick, 
and I’ve got a cable from St. Moritz, 
saying that I must go to him at once. 
His heirs have got hold of him again, and 
they want him to cut the university out 
of his will; it’s half a million. We can’t 
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minutes of the usual rot; biology is the 
tie that binds the sciences—Darwin, Wal- 
lace, Spencer, Huxley, you know. Just 
run in their names. Say something about 
protoplasm and plant-grafting, I suppose, 
and the bacteriological treatment of the 
soil. You'll get back to the farm that 
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* At any rate,”” Joan went on, ... “‘ you'll have a chance to talk to father and help him with his speech.’’—Page 650. 
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lose so much. You're a dandy speaker, 
Havard, and I want you to preside at 
the dinner to-night. The menus are 
ready at the clerk’s desk, and the list of 
toasts will come from the printer’s later. 
Everything’s paid.’ I protested. ‘Just 
look wise, and drop a few pearls of thought 
about biology,’ he said, out of breath. 
‘Good-by! can’t stop! I wouldn’t trust 
anybody to do this but a man of re- 
source like yourself.’ Then he went off. I 
couldn’t stop him. When the toast-cards 
come, I’ll find the name of the guest of 
honor. Do you know him?” 

“No,” answered Dion with contempt; 
“he’s a biologist.” 

“And a very great one, I imagine. 
Wollach said he would arrive to-night 
from Washington; he telephoned in a 
hurry to make up the dinner to introduce 
him. By the way,” Mr. Havard went on 
ingratiatingly; “of course I know all about 
biology in a general way; but what sort 
of speech would be proper by way of in- 
troduction?”’ 

“Oh, anything,” said Dion, “three 


way, and everybody goes in for that now. 
People that do not think it patriotic will 
think it funny.” 

“Thanks, Dion.” His father-in-law 
had these pearls of thought carefully in 
mind. “I suppose you'll know every- 
body there.” 

“Not a soul! I had a freshman course 
in biology, but I have never associated 
with that kind of people since.” 

“You'll never cultivate the swells— 
you and Joan!” Mr. Havard sighed. 
“T suppose three minutes will be enough 
for me to fill before the guest of the eve- 
ning arises to reply?” 

“Plenty,” said Dion, taking up the 
menu of the coming dinner. “I'll just 
write down these names for you on this 
ticket. Speaking of names, I’ve found 
that the Havards are connected with the 
English Howards.” Dion blushed as he 
uttered these unconscientious words. 

“T know that,” responded Mr. Havard, 
taking a side view of himself in the mir- 
ror. ‘Wollach is to have my arms done 
over the main entrance. Oh, Dion, be 
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sure to help me out, if I don’t seem so 
fluent as usual, with a hand-clap or two. 
Good-by! At eight!”’ 

Dion closed the door with suspicious 
softness. 


The hotel anteroom, vast in propor- 
tion, was most brilliant. Even the crowd 
of black coats and bald heads and white 
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shirt-fronts could not spoil the air of 
cheerfulness given by the electric light, 
pink hortensias, and sheaves of American 
Beauties. The dining-room doors had 
not yet been opened, and the guests were 
assembled—a large group circling around 
Mr. Havard. 

He was evidently somewhat nervous, 
as the toast-cards had not arrived yet, 
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and he was doubtful by what name the 
guest of honor called himself. Nobody 
knew. 

Wollach had brought the assembly to- 
gether to do honor to “an eminent biolo- 
gist who had done great work off the 
coast of Africa.”” ‘‘What had he pub- 
lished?”’ ‘‘Something great, or Wollach 
would not have taken all this trouble!” 

“Printing-office closed, sir,’ said a 
bell-boy to the perspiring Mr. Havard. 
“Can’t get the toast-cards!” 

“Why don’t you ‘page’ him?” asked 
the professor of chemistry, who, knowing 
more than most men about the natural 
juices of the body, felt that to eat one’s 
dinner on the minute was a scientific 
duty. Somebody told the band to strike 
up. The professor of chemistry seized 
Mr. Havard’s arm and dragged him to- 
ward the dining-room. 
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gist should be dug from his undistin- 
guished place. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Havard felt a 
certain comfort in Dion’s presence, for, 
like Dion himself, he knew nobody in the 
room. Dion obligingly sent a card to be 
passed from guest to guest, on which he 
had scribbled, “Are you the guest of 
honor?” It did not come back until the 
coffee and cigars were served, and then 
the inscriptions on it showed that it had 
been regarded as a joke. 

“Oh, he’ll turn up,”’ said the professor 
of chemistry, aglow, for the filet and the 
Little Neck clams had been good. ‘“ He’s 
just modest, that’s all! You begin now; 
he’ll speak a little, then I'll follow, and 
then the crowd will begin to talk about 
their pasts and sing German songs. 
“We'll start ‘Die Lorelei’ when he’s fin- 
ished. Go on—they’re waiting!’ And, 
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“T’d ‘page’ him quick enough if I 
knew his name,” murmured the perturbed 
Mr. Havard. What did that pompous 
ass Wollach mean by getting him into 
such an awful scrape? 

The procession filed into the dining- 
room, which was all damask red, elec- 
tric lamps, asparagus vine, and American 
Beauty roses. The table was in the shape 
of a great horseshoe; soon every seat 
was filled, and the waiters had to put in 
extra chairs. Havard grew hot under the 
collar. ‘Wollach has overplayed his 
hand,” he muttered. The professor of 
chemistry was on his left hand, and Dion 
popped into the seat on the right—ready 
to vacate it when the distinguished biolo- 


indeed, through the faint haze of the 
early tobacco smoke, expectancy could be 
seen on many faces. 

“Hoch!” called a voice. “ Hoch!’ other 
voices repeated. Mr. Havard rose. He 
had never liked his son-in-law, but when 
he saw that Dion had rewritten clearly 
the few notes on the back of his menu- 
card he felt, for the moment, almost pa- 
ternal. 

“T have the honor,” he said, looking 
nervously at the card, “to introduce to- 
night the guest of the evening, known in 
two hemispheres—famous from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific” (solemn pause) “nay! 
from the Granite State to where the 
Africal waters flow over Oriental strands.” 














(Applause, led by the professor of chemis- 
try.) ‘ Biology,” continued Mr. Havard, 
much encouraged, “couldn’t exist with- 
out the world, and I may add that the 
world would stand still without biology!”’ 
(Unexpected laughter, which discon- 
certed the speaker. He grinned, however, 
and concluded that he had made a point.) 
“Biology, gentlemen, is the queen of the 
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sciences! He who is in our midst to-night 
may not agree with me, but he knows full 
well that when I hail him I hail a gladi- 
ator in the fields of—of—(“‘research work,” 
whispered Dion) “who has no equal on 
those startling heights to which the whole 
creation moves.” (Applause, led by 
Dion.) ‘He has no equal, gentlemen.” 
(Short pause. In agony, to the professor 
of chemistry, “Has he come?” No an- 
swer.) “In our midst, gentlemen—in our 
midst we have a star of the first constel- 
lation, a constellation to whom Mars is 
but of the earth earthy.” At that mo- 
ment the violin gave an unexpected 
squeak, due to surreptitious tuning. Dion 
really pitied his father-in-law, and as the 
old gentleman tried to go on, with every 
evidence of a dogged determination min- 
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gled with horrible fear, he felt that some- 
thing must be done. “ Biologists admire 
him, scientists acclaim him—and he is 
here to-night! Tyndall ¥ 

Heads turned in all directions in evi- 
dent hope. 

“Tyndall was a biologist of settled 
fame, and yet our guest of honor ranks 
with him. Darwin’”—here poor Mr. Ha- 
vard’s glasses dropped, and he 
stooped to recover them. “ Dar- 
win, greatest of evolutionists, 
most prominent of biologists, I 
salute thee!” 

“T thought he was dead,” 
murmured a Philistine, who had 
come in on a transferred card. 

“Huxley, greatest of the great, 
biologist of the biologists, I sa- 
lute thee!” Then Mr. Havard 
stumbled over a word that turned 
out to be “ Haeckel’’—*“I salute 
thee! Verily, but he who is 
among us to-night 2A 

“Good heavens,” whispered 
the professor of chemistry across 
Mr. Havard’s back, “he’s talk- 
ing rot. You get up and say 
something. What are you doing 
on his right if you are not the 
guest of honor?” 

“he who is in our midst to- 
night is the peer of any arch- 
angel of biology, of any seraph 
of science.””’ Mr. Havard could 
no longer hide his agony. His 
eyes seemed to be murmuring 
“Where is he?” The audience were 
merciful and applauded. “He is the ne 
plus ultra of the progress that makes for 
the highest uplift—I mean the Milky 
Way of the scientific ‘i 

Dion arose. The piteous look on his 
father-in-law’s face moved his heart. 

“T did not take to my feet, gentle- 
men,” he said, as Mr. Havard sank into 
his chair, “‘before this, because the elo- 
quence of our honored and eloquent 
chairman made me feel like taking to 
my heels!” (Relieved laughter and ap- 
plause.) ‘My humble efforts as a biolo- 
gist do not deserve the praise of a patron 
of the arts and sciences so erudite and so 
generous as John X. Havard.” (Violent 
applause.) “He is eclectic!” Mr. Ha- 
vard raised his head, refreshed, as it were, 
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by the morning light after a bad dream. 
He felt that he was eclectic—how little he 
had understood himself or Dion! 

“Eclectic, I repeat! His knowledge of 
what biologists have done is vast, and, 
alas! he lays too much stress on the work 
of a tyro like myself.” (Cries from the 
end of the table where a number of cham- 
pagne bottles had accumulated: “No! 
No!”’) Dion bowed. ‘Eclectic, I add 
with emphasis, for not only has he busied 
himself with science, represented by our 
absent friend Wollach, but he is about 
to found in a well-known American uni- 
versity—I shall be happy to give the 
name to the newspapers afterward—a 
hundred-thousand-dollar professorial chair 
for historical-research work! Let me beg of 
you to drink to the health of John X. Ha- 
vard, the modest and consistent friend of 
all true learning!” 

A scene of enthusiasm followed. The 
guests had broken into the prelude of 
“Roselein Rot,” and everybody sang ina 
university language, supposed to be Ger- 
man. Then the professor of chemistry 
called out “For He’s a Jolly Good Fel- 
low,’ and Dion slipped away to give the 
glad news té the newspaper men. 

Once in his room Mr. Havard, flushed 
with the delight that only a successful 
orator can feel, found a telegram from 
South Chicago: 


“Biologist took wrong train. In Cin- 
cinnati. Explain. 


WOLLACH.”’ 
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“Wollach!”” Mr. Havard cried out 
contemptuously. 

With compressed lips, with fury in his 
eyes, he took his check-book from his bag 
and wrote with the energy that Cesar 
might have shown had he lived to dis- 
cover the treachery of Brutus. 

““Wollach!”’ cried out Mr. Havard, 
when Dion interviewed him at mid- 
night. ‘‘Treacherous brute! How did 
you know I intended to give the money 
tothe dean? Here’s that check. Hand 
it to him to-morrow. Dion,” he added, 
“you write to Joan and tell her——” 
Mr. Havard paused meaningly. “Tell 
her——”’ 

“Just what she ought to know,”’ in- 
terrupted Dion. “You had a great suc- 
cess; your picture will be in all the papers 
to-morrow!” 

There was a pause. “ But,” asked Mr. 
Havard, with a shyness so unusual that 
Dion gasped, “what will the papers call 
the guest of honor? How did they find 
out his name?” 

“Oh, John Smith,” said Dion, “ John 
Smith! Curious, isn’t it? I was named 
Smith, too—one of my middle names— 
after my godfather, John Smith Badger.” 

Mr. Havard gazed at Dion stupefied. 
There was almost fear in his eye. 

“I’m sending for Joan to-morrow,” 
Dion said calmly. “And, by the way, 
dad,” he added, boldly meeting the flick- 
ering light in his father-in-law’s glance, 
“if you're eclectic, I’m discreet.” 
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AERIAL 


FOX AND GEESE 


BY JAMES F. J. ARCHIBALD 





The “ Foxes’’ receiving their final instructions as to the course and ruling. 


HE aviation corps of the Austrian 
army will undoubtedly be a great 
surprise to the world during the 

European war, as it is far more advanced 
in efficiency and numbers than is general- 
ly believed. For several years the gov- 
ernment has devoted much attention to 
this important branch of the military 
arm and has brought it up to a splendid 
standard. To accomplish this the au- 
thorities have made every effort possible, 
until to-day they have more than three 
hundred aéroplanes and balloons at their 
command, with sufficient pilots and mech- 
anicians. The Austrian military authori- 
tieslost no opportunity of developing avia- 
tors, and their official participation in the 
new game of ‘‘Aérial Fox and Geese”’ is 
a good example of their thoroughness in 
training, and this new game became so im- 
mensely popular that it swept the country 
from one end to the other with the enthu- 
siasm which always follows the chase. 
No country but Austria could have staged 
the sport as it was staged. No people 
but the Austrians could have played it as 
it was played. 

It is a simple game, where all comers 
are more than eligible—they are welcome. 


Any person owning a balloon may sail as 
a “goose” and any person driving an au- 
tomobile may follow as a “fox,” and ina 
sport-loving country like Austria that 
welcome to outsiders assures a great field 
of starters at every event. Men and 
women of all classes and from all stations 
of life and society intermingle in the hap- 
piest spirit of democracy. The late heir 
to the throne, Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
was one of the prime movers and fre- 
quent participants in the game and his 
assassination will be keenly felt among 
the regular followers. He donated sev- 
eral cups to be contested for by the par- 
ticipants and always manifested a keen 
personal interest in the game. 

To Baron Constantine Economo, the 
president of the Austrian Aéro Club and 
to Alexander, Count von Kolowrat, Aus- 
tria’s best-known all-round sportsman, be- 
longs the credit for organizing and de- 
veloping the “‘aérial fox-and-geese”’ chases. 
The sport really emanated from an im- 
promptu contest, about three years ago, 
between Baron Economo, in one of his 
balloons, the “Sonia,’’ and Count Kolow- 
rat, who chased him in his great “ Laurin 
and Klement” racing-car. On that occa- 
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sion I made the ascension with Baron 
Economo and knew the excitement of at- 
tempting to evade the pursuing automo- 
bile as it followed us across town and 
country. The direction of the prevailing 
wind laid our course directly across the 
city of Vienna and gave me a view of that 
splendid capital which few persons are 
privileged to have. We were not limited 
as to the time we were to stay in the 
air, and therefore escaped the automobile 
pursuing us by sheer endurance, and 
landed many miles away on an island in 
the Danube, on the edge of the famous 
forest which bounds the battle-field 

Wagram. All that moonlit night we 
drifted down that wonderful river to Vi- 
enna, having packed our balloon in a small 
rowboat which we bought from some 
peasants. From that little incident of 
friendly contest, arising from a joke, has 
developed one of the most splendid sports 
of Austria and one that is destined to be- 
come very popular throughout Europe 
when days of peace return. In many 
countries, including our own, there have 
been contests of similar nature where 
balloons have been followed by automo- 
biles, but it has remained for the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian sportsmen to re- 
duce the game to rule. Unfortunately 
it cannot be properly played in Amer- 
ica, owing to our petty laws restricting 
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the use of motor-cars. The majority of 
laws in this country have been framed 
with the intention of annoying motorists 
rather than protecting the public, and 
in most States have not been revised in 
keeping with the progress of the industry. 
Until our legislators differentiate between 
the automobilist who drives with caution 
and the ordinary reckless speedster we 
cannot hope to see such a sport devel- 
op in America. Throughout Europe the 
speed of the automobile is dependent en- 
tirely upon the moment, and the driver is 
only required to drive for public safety. 
When on an open country road, a man 
may make whatever speed he may desire. 
And it is, therefore, this broad spirit of 
legislation which makes the game possi- 
ble in Austria and Hungary, but the lack 
of such spirit makes it impossible in 
America. 

On the particular morning of which I 
write seven balloons were entered in the 
race and were followed by several hun- 
dred automobiles. As early as dawn the 
first automobiles arrived to take places 
of vantage for the start and for the next 
two or three hours a steady stream of mo- 
tor-cars of every size and description, of 
every color and condition, poured into the 
enclosure at the gas-works, or took up 
their positions along the roads just out- 
side. Great powerful racing-cars with their 
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From a photograph by Heinrich Schuhmann. 


The “ Geese.” 


The balloon field before the 


businesslike exhaust-pipes trailing down 
the side of the engine like the legs of a 
huge insect; touring-cars of every vari- 
ety and every power, joined the mass of 
motors already formed, some with gay 
parties of the Viennese ladies and gentle- 
men, some hooded and goggled for a true 
race, some to tour along slowly and calmly, 





Baron Constantine Economo, president of the 
Austrian Aéro Club, giving final instruc- 
tions before the start. 


tart, and the winning car. 


more as spectators than contestants, but 
always with the chance of winning the 
cup; for no one knows where the variable 
winds may land the quarry. I noticed 
several American cars among the con- 
testants, although they were all driven by 
foreign owners, and one of these cars had 
the good fortune to be among the winners. 
At the appointed hour for the start of 
the contest the balloons were released one 
after another at intervals of two or three 
minutes, and when the last balloon was 
free the signal was given, the automobiles 
released, and the chase was on. 

The first balloon to sail is known as the 
pilot balloon and is designated by covering 
the basket and lower part of the bag with 
white cloth so that it will be discernible 
at a great distance. 

There are no restrictions whatever 
upon the balloonists except that they must 
come to earth within five hours of the 
time of leaving; otherwise they may sail 
as they choose and use every subterfuge 
possible to evade their pursuers. Their 
endeavors to escape are both scientific 
and amusing, while their adventures are 
thrilling and often attended by much 
danger and an occasional disaster of more 
or less serious nature. ‘Fox and geese”’ is 
a great sport but it is no child’s play. The 
balloonists endeavor to get up into any 
clouds which happen to be hanging over 
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Alexander, Count von Kolowrat, Austria’s best-known all-round sportsman. 


It was in this car the author rode during the chase. 
g 


them, to find counter currents which will 
unexpectedly change their course, and in 
other ways throw off the pursuing mo- 
tor-cars. Among the “geese” themselves 
there is another contest being waged. 
The aéronaut who succeeds in coming to 
earth nearest to the pilot balloon when it 
lands also wins a prize, and this extra en- 
deavor also brings forth the best work of 
aérial navigation, in which the Austrians 
are among the foremost of the world. 
The coveted prize is a grand cup for the 
motorist who first lays hand on the bas- 
ket of the “pilot balloon” when it alights; 
there are also minor 
prizes for those who first 
reach any of the other 
balloons in the chase, 
but the predominant 
note of the day is the 
keen love of the sport 
shown in every event by 
the hundreds of partici- 
pants. 

The rules of the game 
are no more complicated 
than those of the simple 
old-fashioned “fox and 
geese”’ played by every 
schoolboy throughout 
the country. In this 
case, however, there is a 
little more reality in the 
game because the geese 
are actually in the air 


Aérial Fox and Geese 





and the foxes must fol- 
low their flight and en- 
deavor to capture them 
when they come to 
earth. As the geese may 
not make a prolonged 
flight, and although they 
may come down any 
time they desire, there 
are some really remark- 
able exhibitions of the 
control of direction of 
the free-balloon shown 
in these contests. 
There is no limit to 
the number of contest- 
ants, and there is no 
class distinction; there 
is no club-membership 
nor social standing re- 
quired. Itisa game for 
all comers and for all classes, and, more 
than that, it is enjoyed by the entire coun- 
tryside. The peasant in the field and the 
busy man of town watch with keen inter- 
est the flight of these huge “geese” and 
the wild dash of the “foxes” following, 
and all enter into the spirit of the sport. 
It is quite true that the number of sports- 
men who own their own balloon is more or 
less limited, but there are always enough; 
and any person who owns an automobile 
is not only eligible but really made wel- 
come at these sporting-meets. It is an 
open event and the contestants range from 





The four-passenger racing-car. 


Note the sheet and manner of covering the passengers in the rear seat. 

















From a photograph by Heinrich Schuhmann, 


Count Edmund von Sigmundt’s balloon. 


This balloon was followed by the car in which the author rode. 


tradesmen to grand dukes. They meet of Austria and Hungary than there is in 

on equal ground in a splendid show of America. 

friendly association, and, I regret to say, The starting-point is always from the 

there is a far greater spirit of democracy great field at the gas-works where the ad- 

among them and among all sportsmen ministration of the institution has laid a 
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network of huge mains to facilitate the 
inflation of the balloons. 

On this particular morning, as the sun 
first appeared over the historic plain be- 
yond Vienna, the balloons were laid out 
on the ground and each appendix was at- 
tached to one of the huge pipes. To each 
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by the author taken Jrom a balloon, 





and Geese 


ground, but should better opportunity pre- 
sent they might change their prey and at- 
tempt the capture of any of the others. 
Each balloon carried two passengers be- 
sides the pilot, and in several cases one or 
more of the passengers were ladies. In 
most cases the motorist declared for a cer- 





The Rathaus (city hall), Vienna. 


balloon were assigned a number of the 
soldiers, who were ordered to the meet by 
the government authorities to assist in the 
launching. Slowly the great yellow silken 
bags grew in size and shape until they were 
straining in readiness for the chase. As 
each one finally filled and stood tugging 
fearfully, in a strong wind, against its load 
of sand-bags, the pilot reported “Ready!” 
to Baron Economo. When thelast balloon 
reported there were seven ready to start 
and then Baron Economo called together 
the pilots and gave them their final in- 
structions. 

They must come to earth within five 
hours from the start. They must not land 
upon an island. Otherwise they were as 
free as the wild birds they imitate to escape 
their pursuers or to throw them off the 
scent. The “foxes” were also instructed 
by an officer, detailed to the game for the 
day, as to their rights and their method 
of winning. They might follow any bal- 
loon they desired and start when it left the 





tain balloon and perhaps engaged to bring 
the pilot and his passengers back to Vienna 
after the chase should they arrive at the 
finish. I was fortunate in being asked to 
chase with Count Kolowrat, who has five 
times won the great Alpine road race, 
and to follow him at any game means that 
you will see daredevil work if it spells 
success. We made the chase that day in 
the same powerful car with which he won 
the road race and Alpine tour race. As I 
rode with him when he won these events 
the year before I expected good sport and 
was not disappointed. In Austria all 
motor events are contested with cars to 
carry four persons, which are supposed to 
be of touring type. There are many ad- 
vantages in this plan, which was inau- 
gurated by H.R.H. Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia in German events. It does away with 
the system of building great racing-cars 
to carry two persons, which are abso- 
lutely unlike the cars after which they are 
named, in both construction and power. 
































graph by Heinrich Schuhmann. 


A military entry, showing the wireless attachment hanging from the left side of the envelope. 
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The use of the touring shape makes all of 
the events more sociable and amateurish 
and yet does not lose any of the speed or 
excitement. In the speed races the pas- 
sengers sit on low seats and have nothing 
but their heads showing above a cloth 


and Geese 


suddenly into the clouds and become mo- 
mentarily lost. 

The course for the “fox” was natu- 
rally not so easy. He must pick his way 
over roads of all description and must not 
scorn by-paths which looked almost im- 
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Ferrying across the Danube River. 


which covers the entire back opening of 
the car. 

We elected to follow the balloon piloted 
by Count Edmund von Sigmundt, who 
but for the war would have represented 
Austria in the international balloon con- 
test scheduled to start this fall from St. 
Louis. His passengers were Count Lim- 
burg-Stirum of the Holland legation and 
Captain Meyer, an aide-de-camp to the 
minister of war. There were many ban- 
tering wagers laid as the soldiers dropped 
off one after another of the sand-bags, and 
then as the ‘“‘goose”’ sailed toward the 
clouds the panting “‘fox”’ gave chase. A 
very strong wind carried our quarry al- 
most directly eastward toward Hungary 
and the low-lying range of the “Little 
Carpathians” and directly along the Dan- 
ube. It was with much difficulty that we 
kept sight of the “geese,” the strong wind 
giving them a greater advantage. Heavy 
banks of white clouds dotted the sky and 
whenever possible the pilots would rise 


possible. Above all, he must know the 
country or be able to read his map as he 
ran. 

The military and the police both have 
entered heartily into the sport in every 
particular both officially and personally. 
The perfect roads, the military assist- 
ance, the club organization, the friendly 
intermingling of all classes, but above all 
the splendid manner in which every on- 
looker entered into the spirit of the sport 
—had each a share in the success of the 
game. At every crossroads a policeman 
or peasant, self-appointed guides, pointed 
excitedly skyward as they waved us to- 
ward the shortest and best route. In 
townsand villages shouting groups cheered 
us to greater speed. The military au- 
thorities have recognized the value of the 
aéronautic work in these contests and sev- 
eral companies of soldiers are detailed to 
assist the balloonists and motorists. Of- 
ficers are detailed, with government in- 
struction, to participate in the contests, 
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and in this manner develop, for the bene- 
fit of the government, any points which 
may be of military value. 

At the end of the first hour we had com- 
pletely lost our friends in the air, but on 
the advice of some excited townsmen of a 
small village we swung around toward 
the south and suddenly out of a cloud, 
directly in front of us, came Count Sig- 
mundt’s balloon. At full speed we fol- 
lowed. Suddenly the road failed us. 
We came to a farmyard gate and the 
quarry slowly came toward earth a short 
distance afield. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, Count Kolowrat turned into a 
great field. It did not seem possible for 
a motor-car to surmount such obstacles. 
Over stubble and pasture, through a shal- 
low brook, up a steep bank toa halt at 
a fence, we tore as the “goose” settled 
nearer ?1d nearer the earth. Out we all 
jumped and tore away an opening while 
the owner cheered us on to greater speed. 
We tossed him a coin for the damage we 
had wrought, and sped on. For the first 
time L experienced real cross-country hunt- 
ing in a motor-car. Slowly the “goose” 
settled until the guide-rope trailed the 
earth, closer we came until the faces of 
those in the basket were plainly visible. 
At last we had them. We shouted our 
challenge of victory as they settled. We 
rushed forward to be on the spot as they 
came to earth when, with a shout of 
laughter, they poured bag after bag of 
sand-ballast out, almost in our faces, 
and sailed easily up hundreds of feet 
and again shaped their flight toward the 
Danube and Hungary. It had been a 
simple ruse. They had seen us and had 
released enough gas to settle slowly down 
as they watched our approach and then, 
just as we thought the chase over, and our 
prize won, poured out their ballast and 
sailed away. 

The time limit was drawing to a close 
and therefore we were not without hope 
that we might still catch them. Other 
‘foxes’? were on our heels. Some we met 
returning, others believing in a change of 
wind swung around to the north, but we 
kept straight on to the eastward. Again 
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we saw our friends at no great distance, 
and again we gave chase, when presently 
we came to a village on the banks of the 
Danube. 

“Where is the bridge?’’ asked Count 
Kolowrat of a group of villagers. 

“There is none,’’ was the reply. 

“But there must be one somewhere 
here. Which is the nearest?” 

“Pressburg, forty miles away in Hun- 
gary,’ came the answer that killed our 
hopes. 

We asked how they got across the river 
and were told that a couple of miles down- 
stream there was a little hand-propelled 
ferry, “but it is not large enough for a 
motor-car.”” 

We determined to try, however, and 
made for the ferry. Half a mile across 
the river we could see a flat-bottomed 
scow moored to the bank. We raised sig- 
nals. We honked and we shouted. We 
waved, but to no purpose. An hour 
later an old man and a small boy poled 
up the opposite bank and drifted slowly 
across to us. I never saw a ferry-boat 
look so small nor a motor look so large. 
And the Danube River runs like a mill- 
race. The ferryman said he had never 
taken a motor across before, but, if we 
would pay for his boat if it was lost, he 
would try. Two hours later we were 
pulled half a mile up-stream and then by 
dint of hard paddling we got across, look- 
ing for all the world like an exploration 
party in Thibet or Afghanistan. But 
our quarry had disappeared and our race 
was lost. We were told that several of 
the “geese” had flown toward Pressburg, 
and so we made for the border on a mili- 
tary road at a speed that made me won- 
der if Austrian tires were well made. 
They stood the strain, however, and we 
arrived at the hotel in Pressburg to find 
the “geese”’ just finishing their luncheon. 
They had landed in the race-track after 
taking the roof off a cottage and tearing 
up a few dozen feet of telephone-wires. 
One of the slow “touring foxes” had been 
on hand and unexpectedly won the cov- 
eted prize after a calm jaunt from Vienna. 
Such is the fortune of the chase. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY 


MGS, MaTANNARD shifted his po- 
ay GPESAI sition slightly and glanced 
< down the long glittering 
table toward his hostess. 
Meeting her eye for an in- 
stant,. he made an almost 
imperceptible motion with his head to- 
ward the empty seat at his right hand, 
and accompanied it by a not quite so im- 
perceptible grimace of comic distress. 

“See what a hole you’ve put me in— 
me, a traveller just out of the wilds,” he 
seemed to say. 

Lady Norland’s answering smile of 
sympathy was tempered by a faintly 
satirical arch of the eyebrows, clearly 
repeating what she had said to him be- 
fore dinner: 

“What can you expect? You were so 
exigent about a certain girl that I pur- 
posely put a stupid débutante on the 
other side, and now even my substitute 
will be late if she comes at all.” 

During the first part of the dinner 
Stannard had fared well enough. Fresh 
from the wilds, the spectacle of civiliza- 
tion dining amused him consumedly, and 
yet touched him deeply. This heavy, 
glittering array of linen and glass and 
silver, these rows of black coats and milk- 
white shoulders, this mingled fragrance 
of food and flowers and wine, were they 
not the symbol of British superiority, the 
soul and centre of British dominion? 
And Stannard loved the outward shows 
of civilization as only he can in whom 
the veneer of civilized life lies thinly upon 
a core of that primitive savagery which 
is yet the most hide-bound of all created 
things. 

It was precisely this savage convention- 
ality that made him first uncomfortable 
and then cross, as the dinner unfolded 
its length and it became increasingly ap- 
parent that the stupid débutante on his 
left, having placed him as a man who 
knew no one and so could not “help her 
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on,” had quite definitely transferred her 
interest to the beardless youth on her 
other side. It was quite bad enough to 
have missed seeing the one girl whose 
possible presence had brought him out on 
this his last night in England; but to be 
left high and dry, as it were—really, Lady 
Norland should have managed better, 
even if it was his fault. He was quite ap- 
palled as he looked down at the array of 
implements still unused, and reflected on 
the abhorrent length of some British din- 
ners he remembered and which this bade 
fair to rival. But even as he grumbled 
thus mentally, there was a little stir at the 
door, an exclamation of pleasure from 
Lady Norland, and some one took the 
chair at his right, just as the hostess tele- 
graphed a message which he read: 

“The substitute! Please know her.” 

Thus urged, he turned his heavy-lidded 
eyes upon the girl who sat next him, 
gazed a moment with his pleasant, tran- 
quil stare at the dark hair and the thin 
brown shoulders rising out of their nest of 
lavender chiffon, then said: 

“T am very glad to see you. You’ve no 
idea what my life has been up to this mo- 
ment.” 

She darted a gleam of dark eyes at him 
as she leaned forward, gathering nods and 
smiles of greeting from the table, to see 
who was on his left. Then she leaned back 
and really laughed up at him. 

“Tm frightfully sorry. But if you knew 
what work I had to get here, and how 
hungry I am. No, Stebbins, no soup,” 
to the deferential butler. ‘Fish? Yes, I 
can’t resist that salmon and I really am 
famished. I’m glad I’ve not missed any 
more of Lady Norland’s excellent dinner.” 

“It seems too bad, then, to waste even 
one chance,” he replied idly, as Stebbins 
pounced upon her soup-spoon and bore it 
away. ‘Before you came I was looking 
with dismay at this layout of silver and 
wondering if I’d survive to the cheese.”’ 


























































“And you decided—?”’ she said, sur- 
veying fully for the first time the big 
brown man beside her. 

“Well—there are always drinks, y’ 
know,” said Stannard, feeling a little in- 
adequate; then, emboldened by her ready 
laugh: “You can’t have an idea what a 
formidable pleasure this is after two 
years in the Over-There.” 

“Over-There,” she repeated slowly. 
“You mean “5 

“ Africa,” he said briefly, “the Gold 
Coast. It isn’t much like this.” 

“No,” she said, while an odd pallor 
crept into her dark face, a thrill into her 
low voice—‘“‘no, it—isn’t—like—this. 
They make men out there.” She threw up 
her head and he was surprised to see that 
there were tears in her eyes. “While 
this—”’ her disdainful glance swept down 
the table, but softened when it caught 
Lady Norland’s smile. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Stannard said de- 
liberately. ‘After all, the men are bred 
right here. What was it Wellington said 
about winning the battle of Waterloo on 
the cricket-fields of Eton? The stuff for 
the jungle is made at the English dinner- 
tables. It’s knives and forks that does it,”’ 
he added more lightly. He had a whole- 
some fear of sounding sententious, and 
when a man has a consuming idea and 
skirts it ever so narrowly, sententiousness 
is likely to be the result. 

Her intent gaze had not wavered from 
his face, although her color had returned. 
It was almost as if she had divined the 
presence of a consuming idea and was in- 
clined to treat it with respect, so grave 
was her demeanor. Yet how could she? 
Almost he laughed, as the force of his pur- 
pose swept through him and shook him 
with the irony of the contrast. Knives 
and forks indeed! It was of them that 
she was speaking. 

“T wish,” she said slowly, “I wish you 
would tell me what you mean. And I like 
to hear about—Over-There—Africa.” 

Stannard hesitated just an appreciable 
moment before replying. His brown left 
hand toyed with a wine-glass. His right 
was hidden beneath the table. But his 
heavy-lidded eyes hid his thoughts, bet- 
ter indeed than the soft voice that could 
be so like a tiger’s purr. 

“Just what I mean by ‘knives and 
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forks’?”’ he said at length, as if debating. 
He looked at the substitute sidewise out 
of narrowed lids, tiger-like. Then he 
flashed his disarming smile upon her and 
continued easily: 

“Sounds idiotic, doesn’t it? Man gets 
to thinking, though, Over-There. Lots of 
time to think—too much, sometimes. 
The whys and the wherefores get mixed 
up and then—why, if knives and forks 
won't hold him straight, down he goes.” 

“Principle, you mean?”’ she queried. 

“Principle? Oh, no, that goes first of 
all,” he said, smiling. ‘Habit, I suppose 
you'd call it, like wearing a top-hat to 
church. Only, Over-There, churches are 
not, while dinner, in some form or other, 
ye have always with you. Why, I knew a 
man”’—he gazed gravely at his salad as 
he spoke—“‘he lived three days from the 
coast, and such a coast—and such a three 
days! The only white man he ever saw 
was a—a trader who came up about once 
a month. He had to go up ‘by bearer,’ 
like a telegram, and every time they had 
tocutanewroadforhim. But that man, 
the one who lived up-country, dressed for 
dinner every night of the world—taught 
one of the native women to starch his 
shirts—and had knives and forks to eat 
with. He died of fever, of course, but at 
least he died white. Knives and forks, 
you see.” 

“But why not morals, principles?” she 
asked a little tremulously; “why do you 
call it habit—just knives and forks?”’ 

‘“* Because it wasn’t morals,”’ Stannard 
persisted. ‘Look here. There was the 
slave trade, black ivory, you know. He 
knew it went on. He wasn’t responsible, 
nor official, and he couldn’t help it. But 
he didn’t report it and, well, there was 
considerable—they call it bukshish in 
Egypt.” 

“Oh!” she cried, revolted. 

“Just so,” he nodded, “but don’t get 
the wrong idea of him. It’s a terrible 
country, a pulverizin’ country, and yet he 
didn’t do anything that—well, that un- 
fitted him, by his code, to sit down to 
dinner againin England. That’s what he 
lived for—to come home and go out to 
dinner. Habit, you see, clearly.” 

Her partner on the other side claimed 
her joyously at this point, so Stannard 
again devoted himself to his dinner, and 
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to exchanging perfunctory remarks with 
the débutante which did not in the least 
interrupt the seething torrent of memory 
released by the touch of the old wild 
life. 

With the dessert the substitute turned 
again to him. Her temporary recess had 
steadied her, and her eyes were colder, but 
her voice still shook as she began ab- 
ruptly: 

“T suppose what you mean by habit 
is what Kipling calls ‘the steadying in- 
fluence of tradition.’ But I think you’re 
claiming far too much for ‘knives and 
forks.’’’ She laughed a little, nervously, 
to keep the intensity out of her voice. 
“Habits aren’t all good ones, and civili- 
zation has its cruelties. How about the 
unsteadying influence of bad tradition?”’ 

His pause of deliberation had some- 
thing in it to her weary brain marvel- 
lously like the crouch of the tiger, and her 
excited thoughts even read something 
sinister into the gleam of amusement that 
shot sidewise from under the heavy lids 
as he said: 

“You’ve hit the centre cf the matter 
there. Civilization has its cruelties, and 
they’re far and away beyond what a— 
slave-trader would dream of. For in- 
stance’’—he paused again, and his soft 
voice purred yet more softly —“ my family 
motto is ‘Fair or foul, we strike.’ Sweet 
sentiment, isn’t it? You see, knives and 
forks prove not only that we’re civilized 
animals, but that we’re carnivorous as 
well, and Over-There it shows, that’s all. 
As you’re fond of Kipling, let me quote 
a familiar line: 

‘“* We are very little changed——’ ” 

She stopped him with a little gesture 
of pain. Her untasted dinner belied her 
first claim of hunger, or it bespoke strong 
emotion now. Her brown shoulders were 
rigid, her hand; lying on the table, was 
tensely passive. 

“You must have had a terrible time, 
Over-There,”’ she said, in a low voice that 
sounded tired, ‘“‘and you must have met 
terrible people—wrecks. There are such, 
as I know. But there are men, too. I 
knew one.” Her eyes grew bright, her 
face shone, and her voice was stronger. 
“Tt wasn’t just habit with him. The soul 
was noble. Every one saw it. His blacks 
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loved him. I—he was my friend. He 
wasn’t like that.” She stopped abruptly. 

Stannard was watching her intently, 
and when he spoke, very gently, it was 
with a curious sort of regret in his voice, 
almost a reluctance. 

“You may be right,” he said; “I’d like 
to think you were. Let me tell you one 
thing more, about a man I knew, who 
died, yes, because he hadn’t reckoned 
with—knives and forks.”’ 

His jungle glance went slowly up and 
down the table, then he turned a little so 
that he could see her and went on. 

“Tt isn’t a pretty story. He was up- 
country, shooting, in Nayaland, with an- 
other man. They were friends, great pals, 
and they thought about alike, only, one of 
them carried a knife and fork in his kit, 
and the other—ate with his fingers, so to 
speak. So these two shot big game and 
ate it, each in his chosen way, until one 
day a slave-gang went through. Now, 
these men weren’t official, of course, any 
more than the other man I told you about, 
but Knife-and-Fork had a sort of general 
commission——”’ 

‘From the governor-general,” breathed 
the girl, leaning forward. 

“That could be made to cover the case 
by a little stretching, which would never 
be called in question if they were success- 
ful,” Stannard went on, scarcely hearing 
the interruption; “so he decided to inter- 
fere—there were women in the bunch— 
and finally Fingers consented to help. 
He didn’t mind, y’ know, only it was hot 
weather, and it did seem a deuce of a lot 
of trouble for—I beg your pardon. Oh, 
well, as I said, it’s a pulverizin’ country. 

“Of course, the trader cut up rough, 
and there was a bit of a scrimmage. But 
both of the Englishmen stuck to it and 
held their ‘boys’ together. So at last it 
was settled with only a few—er—casual- 
ties, and there was a weepin’, shiverin’ 
string of blacks to dispose of. Of course, 
they were miles from home. Of course, 
the two Englishmen couldn’t exactly 
convoy ’em there. But they were from 
one village, as usual, and fortunately their 
headman was with ’em. He had some 
more sense than the rest, so finally Knife- 
and-Fork decided and conveyed to him 
that they were to run along home, the 
Englishmen furnishin’ meat to feed ’em 
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by the way. Fingers grumbled a little 
about spoilin’ the kill, but it was settled, 
and about sundown they started off.” 

Stannard shifted in his chair. Almost 
it seemed as if the big, brown man were 
nervous. 

“All but one girl,” he said, quite softly. 
The girl at his side made a little move- 
ment of protest. 

“T told you it wasn’t a pretty story,” 
said Stannard, smiling a little sourly; 
“decidedly not a dinner story. Do you 
want to hear it, really?” 

She bowed her head and he went on, 
more rapidly, as the cheese and coffee ap- 
peared. 

“She was overcome with gratitude, 
that girl. A bold piece, and pretty, too. 
She hid in the cane until the rest were 
gone, then she burst into the tent and 
threw herself at the feet of Knife-and- 
Fork, who, of course, had been spokes- 
man. Between them the men managed to 
make out that she’d lost her husband in 
the fight and it was their fault, and they 
had to protect her. Cheek, wasn’t it? and 
she had no home and no friends, and 
they’d saved her life, and she’d be their 
servant, their dog—oh, you can’t imagine 
and you needn’t know all she had to say. 
Finally Knife-and-Fork got a word in 
edgewise and managed to tell her that 
she couldn’t stay.and that she must run 
right quick after the tribe or she’d never 
find them. Of course, he never consulted 
with Fingers—took it for granted, don’t 
you see? Habit again. But just as the 
girl was beginning to scream and carry 
on, she caught Fingers’s eye and—he 
winked at her. I don’t think he really 
meant to at all. Habit, that’s all—not 
caring how or where he ate. 

“ Knife-and-Fork noticed that she qui- 
eted down very quickly, and he was just 
uneasy enough tosend him peering around 
the dining-tent that night when Fingers 
didn’t show up. And then—well, there 
was another scrimmage. The girl caught 
Knife-and-Fork’s hand and bit it like a 
mad dog, and Fingers had a revolver he 
wanted to use. Knife-and-Fork could 
feel it in the dark, and of course it would- 
n’t do to have any noise. So he reached 
up on the table and grabbed a knife, 

-and made one slash at Fingers’s fist— 
caught him right across the knuckles. He 








dropped the revolver, but the next minute 
the girl had it and it went off. The re- 
port knocked—er—Knife-and-Fork off his 
feet, but when he got up and struck a light 
the girl was gone, and—it wasn’t Knife- 
and-Fork who had the bullet in him.” 

The substitute faced him, gray-white, 
panting a little. 

“You—how did you know this? Who 
are you?” 

“T’m Stannard,” he said in a surprised 
tone. ‘You surely 

“How do you know? It can’t be. Naya- 
land, the slave-gang, the fight for the 
girl—it’s all there, but so hideously dif- 
ferent. Who were the men? Tell me. I 
have a right to know. See, Lady Nor- 
land is signalling. Are you afraid to tell 
me?” 

Stannard’s brows were knitted as if in 
deep thought. He turned to her with a 
puzzled frown as she rose. Her eyes 
flashed down to his brown left hand, rest- 
ing on the chair-back as he stood beside 
her. 

“Your right,” she said imperiously. 
“Show me your right hand.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

“T don’t show it,” he said, shortly. 
“Tt is scarred as you wouldn’t care to see 
a hand scarred.” He hesitated. “Teeth 
make an ugly scar,” he ended slowly. 

She paled visibly, but she held her 
ground, turning her back on the retreat- 
ing ladies. 

“T can’t believe it. Tell me plainly, 
Mr. Stannard. Can’t you see that I must 
know?” 

“Only one man came out of that tent 
alive,” Stannard said, very gently... ‘The 
other lies buried in Nayaland. No one 
else knows—Lady Alice—the true story 
of Gilbert York-Wessington’s death.” 

She swayed a little at the name, like a 
man reached in the battle by the bullet 
that has been seeking him. Then she 
straightened herself gallantly, faced him, 
and said: 

“T thank you for telling me. It was 
right that I should know.” 

Stannard stood gazing after her, a cu- 
rious, baffled expression in his eyes. He 
was roused by a smart tap from Lady 
Norland’s fan as she followed the ladies 
up-stairs. 

“Well, 





well, Gerald, moon-struck? 
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What have you been doing to Alice? 
She’s like a ghost. Wasn’t it luck, her 
coming? I’d quite given her up. It’s a 
blessing for me that Evelyn Laleham 
didn’t appear, too. Well, I hope you’re 
satisfied. What do you think of her?” 
“Lady Alice Jernynham? So that was 
really she?” Stannard stood silent a mo- 


ment. “I thought you said she wasn’t 
coming? That was why she was so in- 


terested in Africa.” 

“T should think so,” cried Lady Nor- 
land. ‘‘Heavens, I hope after all the 
trouble I took, you didn’t waste time 
thinking her a substitute? Oh, that’s too 
bad of you, Gerald. And I devoutly hope 
you didn’t talk Africa allthe time. We’re 
just succeeding now in getting her to go 
out a little since poor York-Wessington’s 
noble death. Ah. you were out there, 
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weren’t you? Such a fine young fellow. 
Did you notice her dress? Half-mourning 
still. So unbecoming. Now don’t smoke 
all night, wretches.” 

Beaming upon her husband and Stan- 
nard, who stood on either side of the door, 
she disappeared. Stannard strolled back 
to the table in deep thought. Somehow 
the sense of elation, of satisfied purpose, 
he had expected to feel, were lacking. He 
had staked all on the girl’s identity, and 
he had won, and no one knew, but his win- 
ning left him cold and sullen. His hands 
tightened on the back of the chair as he 
drew it out slowly, and the candles flashed 
on a very white, very thin, very straight 
scar running diagonally across the knuck- 
les of his right hand, the sort of scar made 
by a thin, sharp blade, a steel table-knife, 
for instance, 
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the night which was to 
mark the beginning of my 


sittingin the library. Janet 
was knitting swiftly and 
steadily on a sweater for 
Bobbie, and I was reading aloud the last 
pages of the log of the Jeannette, the bro- 
ken entries made in that dreadful battle 
with the snows of Siberia. Suddenly she 
dropped her yarn and my chase across the 
room in pursuit of the ball gave her an 
opportunity to break in. 

“This is not a cheerful way to spend 
our oneevening at home this week. Don’t 
you think it would be nice to try some love 
stories for a while?”’ 

I was astonished. 

Hitherto Janet had always listened to 
my evening reading not only with pa- 
tience, but apparently with interest. Now 
I glanced along the library shelves, taking 
a quick survey of the literary road that 
we had travelled since our marriage, 
through Du Chaillu, Livingstone, Baker, 
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Stanley, Burton—a glorious company— 
names that brought to mind atonce sturdy 
figures in furs, brown faces peering from 
beneath cork helmets, sky-lines pierced 
with countless minarets of ice, and still 
pools with hippopotami feeding in them. 
From these Janet would turn to senti- 
mentality and fiction! Such a change of 
mood nettled me. I closed the book, 
lighted a cigar, and stood with my back to 
the fire, looking down at her. 
“Harrowing—yes,” I said. “But it is 
better to read of the exploits and trials of 
real men than of the imaginary ones of 
romance. Now, those fellows”—I waved 
a hand toward the books—“did some- 
thing worth while. I have always wanted 
to do something myself—something aside 
from the infernal routine of business. In- 
deed, in my heart I have always been a 
‘gentleman rover.’” I liked this last 
term, having come across it in a work on 
certain adventurous spirits who spent 
their lives wandering and fighting. “Lhe 
trouble is, I have never been allowed to 
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“ Harrowing—yes,’ 


rove. When I was younger I couldn’t af- 
ford it.” 

“And now?” inquired Janet. 

“And now I am married.” 

“T am sorry to be a millstone around 
your neck,” returned Janet, with a show 
of fire. ‘Why did you marry me?” 

“Because I could not help it,” I ex- 
plained. “Had not Stanley explored the 
Congo, I am sure that I should have even- 
tually done so myself—that is, had I not 
met you. But I wanted you more than 
the Congo, and here weare. Inthe books 
that I have been reading to you I have in 
a way been giving vent to my love of ad- 
venture, trying to turn our minds a little 
from the humdrum of our lives. And how 
humdrum they really are! One-third of 
mine is taken up with manufacturing pig- 
iron; one-third of yours with the baby; 
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one-third is spent in sleep; and the rest 
seeing the same people day after day, win- 
ter and summer, talking the same things. 
Now look at Burton”—I waved a hand 
toward the shelf where his record reposed. 
‘Going to Mecca was rough work, but the 
trip was interesting—always exciting. Or 
come down to the present—there is my 
friend Montgomery McTague——’” 

“That horrible man!”’ Janet exclaimed, 
looking up from her knitting. 

“To me he is interesting,” I returned, 
undisturbed. “He is always doing some- 
thing worth while. I met him to-day and 
he tells me that within a week he will start 
for the Balkan War.” 

“To me he is a bore,” said Janet with 
asperity. “Remember the toothpick— 
the horrible old carved Chinese toothpick 
that Prince Ching gave him at the time 











He never comes 


of the Boxer trouble. 
here that he does not show it to me and 


tell me its history. I wish you would not 
quote him so much.” 

Perhaps I do quote McTague a good 
deal, but he is really a “gentleman rover,” 
the only one I know. To me he is not 
only interesting, but he is useful, for it 
is always easy to break into the form- 
less waste of a dinner conversation with 
“Montgomery McTague was here the 
other night and was telling meof his visit to 
the Ameer of Afghanistan,” or “ McTague 
gave me a very graphic account of the 
massacres in Tripoli.”” Then the woman 
at my hand is sure to cry with enthusiasm: 
“Do you really know him? Please tell 
me all about him.” 

Had I attempted to tell my ewn wife all 
about him, we should have had our first 
quarrel. With womanly prejudice she 
associated him with one event and one 
thing, the Boxer War and Prince Ching’s 
toothpick. When all too rarely he came 
to the house, she knitted; if he addressed 
her, she smiled, but I do not think that he 
noticed this coldness, for he did talk rather 
uninterruptedly. That I forbore to re- 
monstrate with her was because I sus- 
pected her dislike of him to arise from a 
fear that he would awaken in me discon- 
tent with a life that, beside his, was so pro- 
saic. So usually I never troubled to de- 
fend him, but now I had to justify myself 
in quoting him. 

*“McTague leads a natural life,” I said. 
“A natural man lives on excitement—is 
only happy when hunting, fighting, or 
sleeping. McTague has excitement in 
going from war to war. We seek it as 
violently and get a poor counterpart— 
dinners, dancing, auction 

“T should think he would settle down,”’ 
Janet broke in. 

My lips curled. “No man of acute 
mind and body ever settles down. He is 
held down by obligations—by his wife and 
family. I am not saying that his condi- 
tion may not be happy. What I do say is 
that sometime he will have a vague long- 
ing to break from the conventions of 
years and return to an original state of 
wild living.”” Janet was looking up at 
me with a strange, quiet smile in her eyes, 
and I, being well content that she was 
comprehending me without offence, pro- 
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ceeded: “Now, there is this about Mc- 
Tague ig 

In the depths of the house the door-bell 
rang, and I hurried out to the stairs and 
peering into the lower hall saw there the 
last man in the world that I should have 
expected at that moment, my friend Lau- 
rence Bayne. 

“Well, after five years it is a pleasure to 
see youagain!”’ I cried, as Ishook his hand. 

“And a real honor, too, Jim,” he re- 
turned laughing. “Iam just in from Bos- 
ton to-day—go aboard the Mauretania 
to-night, as we sail early. I am off for 
Africa.” 

“You lucky dog!’’ I exclaimed. 

“ And how are Mrs. Bayne and the chil- 
dren?” asked Janet, when she had settled 
back to her knitting. 

Over Bayne’s shoulders I frowned at 
her reprovingly, for that very morning I 
had heard that his wife had had papers 
served on him and had taken herself and 
all the children to her father’s home in 
Chicago. His friends had declared that 
the fault was hers—that she had come to 
love art more than her husband, and had 
forgotten him ina competition over a stat- 
ue for a Chicagopark. Her friends averred 
that the fault was his—that since their 
marriage he had been constantly away 
from home on all kinds of fatuous and 
aimless expeditions. 

The inquiry naturally embarrassed 
Bayne, and for a moment he was silent. 
Then he recovered himself with a polite 
“Very well, thank you,” and dropping 
into a chair passed quickly from his af- 
fairs to mine. 

“You are the lucky chap,” he said, as 
he lighted a cigar and surveyed the com- 
forts of the room. ‘Prosperity agrees 
with you, too: you have grown rotund— 
and, Jim, who would ever have dreamed of 
you becoming fat and prosperous, one of 
the greatest producers of pig-iron in the 
country—you, who at college never did 
anything but read of explorations and 
adventures and never went out of doors 
without a pocket compass! And I, who 
worked so hard at practical things like 
chemistry—here I am off for a wandering 
trip in the jungle just to kill time.” 

“You lucky dog!” said I. “That is 
just what I had always planned to do—to 
cross Africa, say in Stanley’s footsteps.” 
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“Exactly my intention,” returned 
Bayne. “You see, I was in Uganda three 
years ago, and the life kind of got into my 
blood. So this time I plan a longer trip.” 

“From Bagamoyo to Victoria Ny- 
anza,” I cried, rubbing my hands with de- 
light. “Then to sa 

“No—from Mombasa by rail now,” he 
corrected. “Then around the lake, down 
to Tanganyika—then across 3 

“To the headwaters of the Congo!” I 
was pacing the room in my excitement. 
“You will want a boat there, a sectional 
boat. I have just the thing for you.” 

“A what?” demanded Bayne. 

I made no reply, but from my desk took 
out a great roll of paper and spread it 
there for him to see. 

He put on his glasses, and with a slight 
frown darkening his face studied it. 

“Tt is a sectional boat,” I explained, 
running my fingers over the blue-print. 
“‘A great improvement on Stanley’s—pa- 
pier-maché—lighter to carry—forty sec- 
tions in all—each can be used as a knap- 
sack and fits on the back of a porter— 
the whole together is thirty feet long ‘i 

“And a Chinese puzzle besides,” 
drawled Bayne. “Look here, Jim, when 
did you work that thing out?” 

“Before I was married,” I answered. 
“But it’s of no use to me now. Maybe 
you can use the idea.” 

For a while Bayne stared at the blue- 
print, but he seemed to make nothing of 
it. Then he turned to Janet. Her back 
was to us, and she was sitting very quietly, 
her eyes intent on the needles. From her 
his gaze wandered around the room, in a 
queer way I thought, and when this aim- 
less tour had ended it rested on me. 

“Jim,” he said, “you must come with 
me. But I don’t think we shall bother 
about the sectional boat.” 

“Go with you!” I cried; then I folded 
up my precious plan, as though with it I 
folded up all my hopes and with it laid 
them away in the desk. ‘There is noth- 
ing I’d rather do, Larry, but I can’t. Five 
years ago I might have, but now there are 
Janet and Bobbie.” 

I turned to Janet expectantly, for I felt 
that this self-sacrifice of mine would bring 
some show of appreciation, but if she felt 
any gratitude it was very casually ex- 
pressed. 
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“You need not bother about us, Jim, if 
you really want to go,” she said, and, 
turning to the desk, took up pad and pen- 


cil. “Larry, I understand that you are 
going straight to London.” 

“For a month, to fit out with such 
things as I cannot get in Mombasa,”’ he 
said. 

“What is your address there?”’ 
went on quietly. 

Bayne looked surprised. “Going to 
correspond with me?” he asked. 

“What in the world do you want with 
Larry’s address?”’ I demanded. 

“ Please do not interrupt,”’ replied Janet 
in a tone of gentle insistence. ‘Come, 
Larry, I am waiting.” 

“The Imperial Muffin Company Bank, 
Threadneedle Street,” Bayne answered, 
with a hesitation born of wonder. 

“But, Janet,” I repeated, as I saw her 
noting his reply so carefully, “what in the 
world do you want with Bayne’saddress?” 

“Sometime, perhaps, I shall tell you,” 
she said quietly, and, dropping the paper 
into her knitting-bag, she turned to the 
sweater and seemed to forget us in the 
flying needles. 

Still I was not satisfied. There was in 
her manner something mysterious and un- 
usual, but I had to wait until Bayne had 
gone before I could press my inquiry far- 
ther. 

“Why did I want Larry’s address?” she 
said, and rising she placed a hand on each 
of my shoulders and looked up at me. 
“Because I am going to send you to Africa 
with him.” 

“Nonsense!” I cried. “Do you sup- 
poseI am going toleave you and Bobbie?” 

“For a little while—only for a year or 
two,” she returned smiling. “We will not 
be a millstone around your neck any 
longer.” 

“A millstone?” 

“Yes, a millstone. All your life, Jim, 
you havewanted tohave a real adventure, 
and now the opportunity has come. You 
don’t have to worry about business—just 
about Bobbie and me, ind we can get 
along all right.” 

“That is all well enough,” I replied 
with heat. “But how about me? Won’t 
you worry about me?” 

“No,” she replied, laughing gayly. “I 
know you too well, Jim. I have too much 
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confidence in you. Why,if a man who 
has done what you have done in the iron 
business can’t walk across Africa without 
being eaten up, I shall be disappointed in 
you.” 

“You seem anxious to be rid of me, 
Janet.” 

“You know better. I only want you 
to be happy, and I know you never will be 
happy until you have had some great ad- 
venture—like McTague. Look at your 
books.” Her hand swept the shelves. 
“How in the world you made a success in 
business, I don’t understand. Why, a 
hundred years ago you would have been 
apirate. Ihave suspected that for a long 
time, but to-night when I saw that plan of 
a boat I realized how you longed to get 
away from our humdrum life. Then [ 
made up my mind. Iam going to senda 
wireless to Larry Bayne in the morning, 


ld love to see you in khaki, with a « 








rk helmet and a gun.”” 


telling him that you are sailing on the 
next steamer.” 

“But there is no time,” I protested. 
“Think of all I have to get—guns, ammu- 
nition, tinned things es 

“Now, don’t be obstinate,” Janet ad- 
monished. ‘* You know well enough that 
you can get everything you want in Lon- 
don. You will be there three weeks, and 
anyway I shall cable Larry to go ahead 
and buy what you need—he knows.” 

“Tt is absurd—-impossible!” I cried, and 
turning to the fireplace I stood there 
smoking fiercely. 

“Not at all,” she said, settling down on 
the arm of her big chair. ‘‘It is all very 
easy and delightful. Oh, how I should 
love to see you in khaki, with a cork hel- 
met and a gun, threading your way 
through the jungle with a long trail of 
beaters and porters following you, Jim!” 
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It was an appealing picture, but I brushed 
it aside. “And how proud I shall be, 
Jim, when people ask me where you are 
and I can say, ‘Somewhere at the head 
of the Congo shooting elephants’—somuch 
nicer than to say you have gone to Pitts- 
burg to look after the furnaces! You 
know I am tired of having just a business 
man for a husband.”’ 

This was a presentation of the case un- 
expected and startling. Wearied as I was 
with the humdrum routine of life, it had 
never come to my mind that deep in a 
woman’s heart there could be this same 
love of adventure, that even though her 
part could only be watching and waiting 
there might be in these something akin to 
action. Why, even in the parting the pain 
would be overmatched by the happiness 
in the hope of the meeting. And what a 
meeting after the long separation! I 
could see Janet waiting for me when, hav- 
ing braved a thousand dangersin the Dark 
Continent, I sprang down the ship’s gang- 
way to take her into my arms. 

Now I sat down at her side on the arm 
of the great chair. 

“T will go,” I said. “Never before 
have I realized what a bore a business man 
must be to a woman of adventurous spirit. 
You really do prefer a gentleman rover.” 

“At last you understand,” said she, 
turning a smiling face to mine. ‘Why, 
Jim, I could almost wish that there were 
some downtrodden people that you could 
fight for and free. You see I know you so 
well that I could trust you anywhere.” 

To me, standing by the rail of the Ty- 
rannic as she slipped out of her dock, the 
depth of this trust was rather disconcert- 
ing. Ofcourse, I did not want my wife to 
weep and make a scene, but a few tears in 
her eyes as we parted would have com- 
forted me. Instead, I had only cheerful 
injunctions about my health, admonitions 
to walk steadily while on shipboard to re- 
duce my weight and to get myself in condi- 
tion for the jungle journey, cautions to take 
quinine at the first tremor of a chill, and 
regulations as to the weights of flannels. 

And yet, said I to myself, Janet is al- 
ways wonderful in her self-control; pos- 
sibly she will break down when she gets 
home; but what a brave spirit she has, to 
stand this way, so straight, so trim, so 
smiling, gayly waving her muff, while I 
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sail off to face a thousand perils—wild 
men, and wild beasts, and strange conta- 
gions—cholera, the tsetse fly, and sleeping- 
sickness. 

To conquer such disagreeable thoughts 
I sought my stateroom and the business of 
unpacking my travelling-trunk. As luck 
would have it, the first thing I took from 
the tray was the sole article of my hunting 
equipment with which I was as yet pro- 
vided—a neat folding leather frame which 
I spread along the table before me, dis- 
closing on one side three pictures of Janet 
and on the other three of Bobbie. As I 
sat there smoking, staring at them as 
though by force of will I would bring them 
from the frame in flesh and blood to speak 
to me, I began to cast up in my mind the 
home relations of those fine old heroes of 
mine, how many were bachelors, how 
many married men. The latter seemed 
in a singular minority, and their minds 
were growing incomprehensible to me, 
when I saw the tower of Sandy Hook slip- 
ping by my window, telling me how long 
I had been sitting in this useless and un- 
happy speculation. So I shook myself 
from my despondency and turned my face 
in truth to Africa, striding the deck for 
mile after mile to get my legs in trim for 
the jungle. When I paused for rest I 
stood by the forward rail with eyes intent 
on the glorious mysteries that lay beyond 
the horizon. How good was this free life 
to which I was going! How good it was 
to be away at last from the old humdrum 
routine! How much better really to act 
than to read the stories of men of action! 
Near me, as I turned to walk again, I spied 
a very ridiculous pair of travellers, evi- 
dently an aged man with a youthful bride 
who seemed to trust their backs to hide 
their sentimental play from the row of 
staring loungers in the chairs. There is 
little pleasure in a lonely laugh. The pic- 
ture was just such a one as Janet would 
enjoy, for her sense of humor was wonder- 
fully sympathetic, and I hurried down the 
deck to get her. Then I remembered. 
And with a sigh I took up my stride to 
harden my muscles for the trials ahead. 


Bayne was enthusiastic about my com- 
ing. The letter from him which I re- 
ceived at Queenstown was full of the hy- 
perbole of delight. But as I read it I was 
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conscious of an irritation at the haste with 
which he was arranging my affairs for me. 
He had set to work at once on receiving 
Janet’s messages, and had gathered nearly 
all the necessary equipment; indeed, there 
was little left for me to do but to fit myself 
with guns and ammunition. He had even 
had a cable from Mombasa, from Boggs, 
who managed his last safari, and Roggs 
assured him that by the time we reached 
the East Coast in March everyihing 
would be ready for our start. ‘Two weeks 
in London at the outside were all we should 
need, he believed, and we should be in 
Mombasa by the 26th. 

This man is mad, said I, crumpling up 
his letter. When I undertake to do a 
thing I do it with deliberation. And 
when the thing I am about to do is the 
thing to which I have been looking all my 
life, I surely will not be seized bodily in 
this fashion and hurled into it. There 
was no necessity in cutting short our stay 
in London when we were to be away for 
nearly two years. Two years! Why, it 
seemed to me that already I had been 
away half of my allotted time, and yet the 
green coast now slipping so quietly by was 
only Ireland, and I was ruminating on 
how long it would seem until the same 
coast slipped before my eyes again, in this 
same way, only on the starboard beam, 
when a steward handed me the first word 
from home in endless days. 

“Bobbie and I are well and happy. 
Enjoy yourself thoroughly.” 

An astonishing woman, this wife of 
mine, I said, as I climbed to the topmost 
deck of the ship and looked westward over 
her seething wake. How could those two 
be well and happy after five such inter- 
minable days of separation? If this were 
true, it was high time that I abandoned 
all my fine plans for great adventure and 
hurried home to teach them how really in- 
dispensable I should be. If it were not 


true, what a brute I was to pamper my- 
self with lions, elephants, and rhinos, with 
the joys of the wild, while they dragged 
through miserable months of loneliness! 
There was my pride? But for Bayne I 
need have had no pride, yet I could see 
him waiting for me beside the vast pile of 
stores which he had accumulated—the 
tents, the collapsible cots and tables, the 
medicine-chests and tinned foods, and I 
felt myself being carried on by an irresist- 
ible power. My own past had me in its 
grip,as though, by virtue of those evenings 
when I had read so delightedly to Janet of 
the exploits of Stanley, of Burton and 
Baker, I must fulfil my roving destiny. 
But I vowed that when I did get home 
we would take up fiction exclusively— 
Dickens, Thackeray, and their kind. If 
only I could be home now, reading them! 
In that thought I forgot Bayne and the 
wonderful camp equipment, for I saw a 
dark room with all the windows open wide; 
the winter wind hurled through it, rattling 
the pictures wildly on their wires; and in 
the single ray of light shining through a 
crack in the door was a crib and a muffled 
figure—just a small nose and one small 
hand peeping above the covers; he is prob- 
ably dreaming, said I, of a father wander- 
ing about the regions of Lake Tangan- 
yika. And from him I turned and peered 
through the crack in the door to see the 
books, all my old friends—Staniley, and Bur- 
ton, and Baker, the whole glorious com- 
pany—and in the big chair, knitting—— 

Then I laughed. How well she did 
know me! For soon, across the sea, by 
wireless and by cable, while I stood on 
the topmost deck with eyes watching the 
long, seething wake of the ship, there 
flashed this message: 


“T have been through the Dark Conti- 
nent and return home by the Tyrannic. 
“Your GENTLEMAN ROVER.” 
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N these days of the placarding of Safety 

First and the juxtaposition of safe and 

sane, is a voice necessarily that of a 
madman if it be heard in the land singing 
the praises of danger and risk? With all our 
laws and movements and committees for the 
elimination from our daily life of 
all chances unfavorable to life, 
limb, health, and property are we 
in no danger of saving the body at the ex- 
pense of the spirit? Too great security 
breeds weaklings, and too nervous a regard 
for physical safety is not only craven but 
ultimately unwise. Our nation, if it is to be 
great and free, must set high value on the 
courage, resourcefulness, and high spirit of 
the individual citizen. Now, courage is 
nourished on dangers coped with, and the 
prudent soul that always “plays safe” 
cannot be called high or noble. Our evolu- 
tion up to this point has always been con- 
ditioned by the need of self-preservation in 
the face of innumerable enveloping dangers; 
the creature that hesitated to take chances 
or always avoided threatened injury soon 
ceased to exist, either as species or individual. 
Hence, our bodies, our minds, our very 
spirits have been evolved, in part, at least, 
to fulfil this function of coping with some 
kind of danger. For what purpose our eyes, 
our ears, our nerves, our muscles, our sense 
of right and wrong? A removal, then, from 
our environment of this element of danger 
tends to be followed by degeneracy and 
atrophy in all parts of our natures. Indeed, 
in modern life we are prone to become stall- 
fed in body and spirit. This we tacitly con- 
fess in our passion for sport, which is es- 
sentially mimic hunting or war, for gambling 
of ali sorts, and for the vicarious adventure 
of romantic fiction. 

But let us define terms a bit. By salu- 
tary danger I do not mean that it is better 
for one’s body to be standing in the tenth- 
story window of a burning building than ina 
park, a kitchen, or a billiard-room. I would 
not have us cease to take all reasonable 
precautions against unnecessary accidents. 
What I do say, however, is that the presence 
of danger of any sort stabs us wide awake 
and makes us function more completely, and 
that in an ideal commonwealth, institutions 
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and the surroundings of daily life are not 
fool-proof, but rather the citizens are no 
fools. We should not go out of our way to 
create or encourage sources of danger, but 
we should do well to appreciate and profit by 
that which is now with us. 

Safety and comfort are, naturally, among 
the aims of civilization, but it is the decadent 
society that is characterized by the excess of 
ease and security. When these become the 
chief concern of the people, it is evidence that 
individuals throughout the commonwealth 
are selfish and materialistic, that is, that 
decay is preparing if not already begun. 
Therefore would I welcome each rebuff that 
turns earth’s smoothness rough; life that is 
living must be hazardous, cannot be easy 
and safe. 

Am I not right about the fulness, the 
liveness of the dangerous life? Compare, for 
example, your physical, mental, and spiri- , 
tual states in the two situations, one as you 
saunter at ease along the sidewalk, the other 
as you cross the street at a busy corner, 
watching your chance to dodge an automo- 
bile, anticipate a trolley-car, and elude a 
motorcycle. Which is more lifelike? In 
which state is your being functioning more 
completely? Which approximates more 
nearly the conditions under which human 
life was evolved? There lies my point. 
Danger to or risk of life and limb, and in- 
deed of less tangible things, such as reputa- 
tion and even character, is a necessary ele- 
ment in the ideal environment for the pro- 
duction of efficient, active, progressive men 
and women. Character is formed by the 
succession and sum of one’s choices as much 
in the matter of courage as any other virtue; 
we need training in bravery as we need it in 
honesty, purity, temperance. We need to 
have behind us a past full of smaller dangers 
manfully faced and humbly learned from, 
in order courageously to cope with the great 
crisis that may at any time confront us. We 
need to have a modicum of the gambling 
spirit, the willingness to stake much or all 
on something not at all a ‘“‘sure thing,” in 
order to come off with credit from any enter- 
prise, be it politics or business, love or ex- 
ploration. We need experience in injuries 
and losses in order that when the Angel of 
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the Darker Drink offers us the cup of death, 
or disgrace, or lost love, we may be schooled 
not to shrink from the draught with frantic 
outcry, or unmanly wailing, or imbecile re- 
volt against fact. 

I hold that the athlete who has taken 
a broken arm philosophically, the broker 
who can with fortitude contemplate the 
market going against him, the mother who 
can bravely send her son out into the world 
to take his chances among all its tempta- 
tions and dangers—such are, in a sense, 
prepared to conduct themselves decorous- 
ly and worthily in the final great issues 
of life. 

But, besides the practical side, the peda- 
gogical function of danger, there is its stimu- 
lative and purifying action. Is not a peril 
faced and passed a great uplift to mind and 
spirit, a straining away of the trivial and 
superficial, a clear setting forth of the real 
and permanent values in life? Consider the 
thoughts and feelings of the most flippant in 
a heavy thunder-storm; “the fear of the 
Lord” becomes a pregnant phrase even to us 
moderns, and we echo the words of Horace: 
Celo tonantem credidimus Jove Regnare. 
Does not the vainest flirt become sincere 
after an escape from drowning? Is not a 
sudden cry of “Fire!” from Praxiteles to 
Sherlock Holmes, the world-old test of the 
dearest object of a man’s or a woman’s af- 
fections? Is there not, moreover, a kind of 
catharsis, as Aristotle would say, in a danger 
with difficulty overcome? If you have ever 
narrowly missed death, sudden, or otherwise, 
you know how your soul is at once abased 
with a sense of your powerlessness (and pos- 
sibly folly) and lifted up by the feeling of 
life still present, which is near to a sense of 
the goodness of God. You remember that 
it was only to make him think that there 
was no danger that Mistress Quickly told 
Sir John not to think of God yet. 

We see then that while our “progress” 
aims ever at safety and tries to make every 
circumstance of life assured and free from 
chance of unpleasantness, the past history of 
our race indicates that it is necessary to the 
well-being of the individual and of the state 
as well, the moral and spiritual well-being as 
much as the physical and material, that our 
environment be spiced with danger of all 
sorts. It is the ideal of civilization, I hope 
and believe, that the human race shall be 
composed of perfect men, ready to perform 
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and endure whatever is written in the scroll, 
in utrumque parati, rather than that our 
environment shall be so completely policed 
and mechanized that nothing of unpleasant- 
ness shall intrude. There might be some 
hope, it is true, of applying man’s intelligence 
to the production of a peaceful, diseaseless, 
chanceless society, with no accidents and no 
risks, if only man could be made to feel that 
such a commonwealth was worth living in, 
and if only there were not certain forces and 
phenomena beyond man’s control or foresee- 
ing, which, fatal, or fortuitous, or providen- 
tial, make of life a chancy affair at best. The 
action of the elements is ever uncertain and 
by no means always propitious to humanity. 
Death comes to all; birth likewise is a proc- 
ess fraught with danger. Wealth and health 
are seldom perfectly stable. Honor and 
reputation and friendship depend on that 
most unpredictable element, human nature. 
Love, which comprises so large a share of 
human happiness, is very largely a matter 
of chance in its inception and development, 
and its tenure can be safeguarded by no cer- 
tain precaution. 

Then, since, when all that man can do has 
been done, three-fourths of life’s affairs are 
necessarily exposed to all sorts of danger, it 
is better not toseek so feverishly for external 
safety. That smacks of the craven. Were 
it not more fitting free agents in a great re- 
public to fortify themselves from within? 
Were it not better that they follow the ex- 
amples of their evolutionary predecessors 
and use the dangers that beset them as the 
means to bodies agile and fully conscious, to 
minds alert and resourceful, and, above all, 
for it is soul that makes man human, to 
spirits steady, courageous, and sincere, God- 
fearing in worthy humility? 


T seems to be the general impression that 
comment upon dress should be confined 
to the pages of the fashion sheets and 

so-called “‘women’s’”’ magazines. I do not 
think it should. In these days of 
factory-made clothing, when large 
incomes and industries are depend- 
ent on the interest women take in dress, the 
subject is one of very wide importance. 

It is to be expected that we hear much 
criticism and ridicule. The absurdity of 
women’s apparel has been a by-word for 
generations; it has always been the fashion 
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to sigh for the good old days of feminine 
modesty—I suppose it always will be. But 
let those who bewail the “evils of modern 
dress” (after peeping into some of the fash- 
ion magazines where plentiful examples of 
the Futurist-Contortionist school of art pur- 
port to represent the modes of the day) re- 
member that instead of fashion it is more 
often the ignorant abuse of fashion which 
is to blame. There is much beside dress 
where the line between the beautiful and 
the ridiculous, the good and the bad, is of 
a hair’s breadth. 

All over the world national and class cos- 
tumes are giving way to Paris styles. I 
don’t believe this is so much due to the 
light-mindedness of our modern civilization 
having penetrated to small communities, as 
it is to the sudden eagerness of these small 
communities to compete with the great so- 
cial and industrial centres, and the increased 
opportunities among the lower classes, es- 
pecially in our own country, for rising to a 
higher social level. 

Whatever the economists may say about 
the high cost of living, the extravagance of 
women, and the inability of young men to 
marry, the badge of fashion is, in the eyes 
of the world, the emblem of prosperity and 
progress. All working men and women 
know that the more prosperous they appear 
the better positions they are able to ask for. 
Far from being ridiculous, I think the figure 
of the little shop-girl or apprentice who, with 
aching back and smarting eyes, sits sewing 
beneath a gas-jet far into the night in order 
that her scanty wardrobe may look “up 
to date,” is very pitiable indeed. 

We are all doing that in a great or less 
degree—straining to echo the dernier cri so 
we shall not be left behind. We hardly ac- 
custom ourselves to a style before it is out 
of style. We have come to regard the edicts 
of Paris as law. 

But now, when the speed of the shifting 
fashions has taken on kaleidoscopic propor- 
tions; now, when the chase has never seemed 
so hot, I am sure I hear murmurs of revolt. 
An ever-growing majority of our women are 
beginning to vindicate their reputation for 
independence and assert a will of their own. 
Already there is much talk about “ Ameri- 
can styles for American women.” It is go- 
ing further. 

Had I the gift of organizing I would ven- 
ture on a crusade to-morrow. I would bend 
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the efforts now expended on ‘“‘ making over”’ 
toward the creation of artistic, though not 
necessarily expensive, clothes, designed to 
show to advantage the wearer’s best points. 
Each woman would be at liberty to follow 
her own inclination as to comfort, style, 
color, and fabric, and each would, as a result, 
be appropriately and individually gowned. 
The incentive toward self-expression would 
be greater than the anxiety to ape one’s 
neighbor, and the style motive would auto- 
matically disappear. I cannot see that this 
would cripple any of the industries either; 
their products would simply take a different 
form. 

Strange though it might seem, for my cap- 
tains and lieutenants in this campaign I 
would enlist the heads of the great Pari- 
sian and Viennese houses. They are artists, 
and if a chance is given them to design for 
the woman instead of for the exponent of 
fashion, they do so with only half an eye 
to style and an eye and a half to suit- 
ability and type. Any one who has seen 
their portrait costumes will attest their art 
in this. 

Of course, we could not all patronize them 
any more than we do now; but imagine the 
relief to the rest of us to feel we need no 
longer struggle to be in the fashion when we 
have neither the inclination nor the money, 
and would much rather dress as we please. 
I think we should please to look as well as 
possible, since that seems to be our nature, 
and if some of us were unfortunate in our 
selections and looked like freaks (which 
there would be little reason for, with such a 
wealth of choice) it would be no more than 
what we are accused of as a body under 
present conditions. 

Not many of us really want to spend all 
our time and thought on dress—criticism to 
the contrary. We American women are 
busy folk nowadays, and when we go to the 
trouble and expense of securing a pretty and 
becoming gown we want to keep on wearing 
it, in all the consciousness of being well 
dressed, until it is worn out. 

The day when we shall be able to do this 
is not far off. Few of those criers-out 
against us slaves of fashion will agree with 
me, but there are many others who will, be- 
cause they know it, too. 

After all, the most hopeful feature of these 
remarks of mine is that they are not original; 
they are only a sign of the times. 

















Norham Castle on the Tweed. By J. M. W. Turner 


A plate from the “* Liber Studiorum." 


estrations reproduced by the court 


MEZZOTINTING FOR THE PAINTER 

EZZOTINT is an art that has its 

own well-defined characteristics and 

its own particular charm and appeal. 

It is distinctly different from even those re- 

productive processes which come nearest to 

it in effect (stipple, aquatint, and lithogra- 

phy), and fundamentally different from work 
expressed in line only. 

Comparison of the two processes, mezzo- 
tint and etching, serves to emphasize the 
wide inclusiveness of the specialty which 
we designate by the collective term prints. 
The etching is an art of the line, in many 
cases—particularly in modern work—of the 
line used with elimination of detail, with 
only suggestion, at most, of tone and texture. 
The pure mezzotint is without lines, a proc- 
ess of soft outlines, with delicate gradations, 
dealing only with light and shade, with 
masses of color values and tones and tex- 
tures. 

These characteristics of mezzotint are 
based upon the manner of its production. 
A copper-plate is prepared for mezzotinting 
by working over it with the toothed edge of an 
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instrument known asa “rocker” or “ cradle’ 
until its entire surface is covered by minute 
incised dots accompanied by a bur. If a 
plate so roughened were inked and printed 
from, the resultant print would show only a 
uniform tint of rich black. Upon a plate so 
prepared the design is wrought by scraping— 
much for the high lights and less and less 
as the darkest blacks are approached. Ob- 
viously the strong points of the process lie 
in the possibilities it offers for obtaining rich, 
deep blacks, and at the same time the most 
delicate gradations between these lowest 
notes and the highest tones of light. 

The very name mezzotint brings to mind 
a definite period in British history and 
art. A period of distinction and stateliness 
and grace in social life. These characteris- 
tics of the time were reflected and empha- 
sized in the work of a group of brilliant 
portraitists—Reynolds, Gainsborough, Rom- 
ney, Lawrence, Hoppner, and their paintings, 
in turn, were reproduced with engaging and 
discriminating grace, with distinction of 
style, flexibility of technique, and individu- 
ality of manner by the noted mezzotinters of 
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The Right Honorable Lady Elizabeth Compton. 


Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Engraved by 
Valentine Green. 


the day. Among them James McArdell, 
Valentine Green, Thomas Watson, John 
Raphael Smith, John Jones, James Walker, 
Richard Earlom. 

Mezzotint was used not only to copy por- 
traits, but it al- 
so mirrored the 
life and taste of 
the Britain of 
that day as 
shown in the 
genre paintings 
of Morland and 
others, in sport- 
ing scenes, and 
even in cari- 
catures. The 
use of mezzo- 
tint as a repro- 
ductive art has 
persisted to this 
day, both in 
black-and- 
white and es- 
pecially in com- 
bination with 
color printing. 
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Mezzotint, too, has rich possibilities as an 
autographic art, a branch of “‘painter-en- 
graving.” Its use as such has, however, not 
been extensive, probably in part because of 
certain difficulties in execution, partly also, 
perhaps, because artists have not found in 
it the pliancy and freedom of the etching, 
the expressiveness of the line. But these two 
processes, the one concerned with suggestion, 
the other with fulfilment, open out on quite 
different fields. 

It was with the “Liber Studiorum”’ of J. 
M. W. Turner that some of the spirit of 
original production was first felt, although 
these plates, too, were reproductive. They 
were, however, built upon a framework of 
Turner’s own etchings, and some of them 
were mezzotinted by himself, and all of them 
were executed under his direct supervision. 
They bear the impress of his artistic person- 
ality, and are wonderful in composition, in 
their range of light effects from the tender 
shimmer of sunlight to the sombre darkness 
of storm-swept sky, and in the wide variety 
of subjects depicted. Indeed, the “Liber” 
might well be made the starting-point ‘of 
“‘painter-mezzotint.”’ 

With the activity of Herkomer and Ha- 
den, mezzotint became more definitely recog- 
nized as a medium to be used by the artist 
for direct expression, without the inter- 
mediation of an engraver. Both practised 
the art; both wrote of it with enthusiasm 
and knowledge. 

Haden, who availed himself of the incisive 





A Road near Oxford. 
Engraved by Sir Frank Short after DeWint. 
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significance of the line in etching, equally 
well understood the nature of the mezzotint, 
in its effects of mass and light and shade, its 
possibilities of expressing, to use his own 
words, “tonality . . . also breadth, balance, 
chiaroscuro and... aérial perspective.” 
Such painter-like effects he realized with all 
the suave presentation 
and vigorous concep- 
tion of which the proc- 
ess is capable, sometimes 
in combination with a 
framework of etching, 
sometimes in pure mezzo- 
tint, as in his “‘An Early 
Riser,” which represents a 
stag emerging spectre-like 
from the swirling morn- 
ing mists. He valued the 
appropriateness of the 
process, with its want of 
sharp definiteness, for the 
interpretation of certain 
subjects and hours and 
moods. Evening or night 
effects particularly, not 
only the strong contrasts 
of moonlight and shad- 
ows, or the sombre gloom 
of dark night, but also 
the tender mysteries of 
waning day passing through sunset and 
twilight. 

Haden felt, as did Herkomer, the hin- 
drance which the slowness of the method 
laid in the way of working directly from na- 
ture. To overcome this, he made his studies 
on sheets of paper rubbed over with char- 
coal, so as to present a solid black surface, 
from which he rubbed away the lights. 

Sir Frank Short, to-day in the maturity of 
his power, numbers mezzotinting among the 
various media which he has employed, find- 
ing in each one, as Martin Hardie puts it, 
“some new value as a means of artistic ex- 
pression.” He has used it for original work, 
such as ‘Weary Morn,” ‘‘Ebb Tide, Put- 
ney Bridge” (a night view, scraped directly 
from nature), “‘ Per Horse Power Per Hour,” 
““Moonrise, Ramsgate,’ and ‘Lifting 
Cloud,” in which delicacy, flexibility, and 
variety in manipulation are happily com- 
bined. But he has employed it also for re- 
production, as of some of the unpublished 
drawings for Turner’s “‘Liber.”” These last 
he interpreted with a sympathetic skill 
which won the Wedmorean apostrophe: “a 
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silvery mezzotint of the utmost delicacy 

. a feat, indeed, a late Turner realized; 

a dream arrested; the evanescent made last- 
ing.” 

And there are younger Englishmen who 

have striven for expression in this art—H. 

Macbeth Raeburn, Lovat Fraser, Gilbert 





Evening, Raquette Lake 


Original mezzotint by James D. Smillie (trial proof). 


James, Percival Gaskell—some, such as F. 
Marriott, with the use of color to add its 
force toward completeness of impression and 
effect. 

Britain, where the art of mezzotint in its 
more familiar reproductive form had at- 
tained to the most noteworthy development 
and distinction, has thus also witnessed its 
extensive application in the field of auto- 
graphic art. 

France has had little to say; hardly more, 
perhaps, than a few plates by Huet tell us, 
or those in which T. Frantisek Simon, the 
transplanted Bohemian, has stepped aside 
momentarily from his work in etching. 

Contemporary German artists, with their 
experimentative bent and their not always 
restrained vigor of attack, have exploited 
some of the possibilities of the medium in an 
interesting manner though not in many in- 
stances: Hegenbart, Pietschmann, Protzen, 
Voellmy illustrate possibilities of variety in 
style and subject. 

In our own country the field is rather 
limited. We may enlarge it a bit by com- 
ing over in the company of Joseph Pennell 
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on the occasion of one of his visits to the 
country of his birth, and studying the few 
mezzotints which he has done—‘‘ sandpaper 
mezzotints.”” In producing these, a plate 
covered with etching-ground is passed 
through the press with sandpaper laid face 
downward upon it, the grains of sand being 
forced through the ground onto the plate. 
If such a plate is subjected, like an etching, 
to the action of acid, a surface results which 
if inked would print a uniform dark tint, and 
which can, of course, be scraped like a plate 
rocked for mezzotinting. 

Pennell’s “Wren’s City,” if I remember 
correctly, is a day-scene, but it illustrates 
the peculiar adaptability of the process to 
night effects, as one may study it in the same 
artist’s ‘‘London from My Window.” Of 
mezzotint proper, in our own land, we find 
little to record. The historian will note, 
however, the use of mezzotint as an auxil- 
iary by Otis S. Weber (who reproduced his 
painting, ‘A Rockbound Coast,” in a mix- 
ture of etching and mezzotint), orasa means 
of reproduction by John H. Hill, who copied 
one of Turner’s “Liber” plates. One may 
even go back to William Page, the painter, 
who was mezzotinting as early as 1834, and 
executed a portrait of Rev. James Milnor 
with the painter’s sense of tones and color 
and light and shade. The one really note- 
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worthy exponent of the interesting possibili- 
ties of mezzotint in the hands of the artist was 
the late James D. Smillie, a master of the 
technical intricacies of reproductive art. 
With a free use of the medium he produced 
flower-pieces of quiet charm, such as “‘ Holly- 


hocks” or ‘‘ Double Hollyhocks”’; still-life, 
such as “‘A Piece of Jade,” or bits of land- 
scape with the mood and feeling which 
Amiel so well ascribed to nature, among 
them ‘Evening, Raquette Lake,” and “A 
Shoreless Sea.” The last, unfinished, was 
pronounced by C. F. W. Mielatz his best. 

In the variety of aim and achievement of 
Smillie’s mezzotints we have at once a fine 
proof of the suppleness of this medium and 
the best appeal to artists for its use. If its 
range of possibilities is somewhat limited, it 
is decidedly and fully effective within its 
limits. It approaches the monotype in its 
satisfaction of the demand for complete 
realization of light and shade, and may be 
reproduced by printing. We must not ex- 
pect of the mezzotint the sharp, free clear- 
ness of the etched line, the palpitating grain 
of the lithograph, the translucent tone of 
the aquatint. It has its own special qual- 
ities of beauty and _ loveliness—richness, 
luminosity, velvety softness of deep blacks, 
gradations. 

FRANK WEITENKAMPF. 








A Moorland Stream 


Original mezzotint by Sir Francis Seymour Haden. 
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